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Qualities of the Cotton Fiber That Are Essential for 
Efficient and Economical Spinning 
Lack of These Facts Has Handicapped Breeders— 


Closer Cooperation Between Spinners and Growers 


HE fact that the cotton indus- 
try when properly defined in- 
cludes the grower, as well as 
the manufacturer, and the fur- 
ther fact that neither one of these can 
work efficiently in a water tight 
compartment of knowledge, are best 
illustrated by considering the case of 
a cotton breeder who has been in- 
structed to produce a new cotton. 

A great advance has been made in 
the development and operation of 
cotton-breeding to a comparatively 
straight-forward process in so far as 
the isolation and purification of strains 
irom impure commercial varieties is 
concerned. So long as the breeder is 
dealing with characteristics which in- 
fluence the agriculture and yield of 
the crop, he is able to work on well- 
marked lines to definite objectives. 
But since cotton is grown solely in 
order to be spun, it is most deplorable 
that the foresight, time, concentration 
and labor expended on the breeding of 
any single cotton should be devoid of 
any purpose or meaning so far as the 
yan and cloth manufacturer who 
uses the cotton is concerned. 
Manufacturer-Breeder Cooperation 

lt is the fault of the cotton manu- 
iacturer that this absurd situation 
exists. The scientifically exact knowl- 
edge of spinning is far less advanced 
i most cotton mills than that of agri- 
culture in general, and of cotton 
growing especially. All that most 
cotton spinners can prescribe to the 
cotton-breeder who is going to experi- 
ment with a new seed is a vague 
recommendation to provide “fineness” 
‘which is undefined) ; “length” (which 
Is uncertain) and “strength” (which 
las three different meanings). Seeing 
that a cotton-breeder must necessarily 
‘tart work at least three to five years 
%*tore he can produce even a small 
‘sample of cotton for testing purposes, 
the prospect of utilizing the scientific 
Nowleige of the cotton-breeder de- 
‘iberately to assist the cotton spinner 
‘on these lines, very remote. 

For the present, therefore, we allow 
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The author of this paper is too well known to the cotton trade 
and to manufacturers as a cotton expert to need further intro- 


duction. 


the advantage of closer cooperation between cotton breeders and 
growers on the one hand and manufacturers on the other. 

Mr. McDowell’s paper was presented by him Aug. 28 at the 
cotton conference, held under the auspices of the Texas A. & M. 
College, at the Collins County Fair, McKenny, Texas. 


the cotton-breeder to produce what- 
ever he can, confining his direct 
purpose to agricultural merits. Then, 
when enough lint has been grown, we 
make a test of it through some kind 
of spinning machinery judged to be 
suitable, and measure the strength of 
the yarn it makes and sometimes the 
amount of waste the machines make. 
In most of these tests the results are 
all right; cotton is grown to be spun, 
and if it will not make good yarn it 
is not good cotton. But neither 
grower nor spinner is much the wiser 
after such a test. The data on both 
sides are not analyzed and without 
such analysis there can be no general- 
ization, so that a new spinning test 
has to be made for every new lot of 
cotton grown. 


Facts Needed by Breeder 


If it were possible to supplement the 
data concerning pedigree and environ- 
ment which the grower possesses, and 
the further data about spinning and 
yarn which the spinner can provide, 
by detailed physical, chemical, and 
biological study of the single fibers 
themselves, it might be possible before 
long to dispense with spinning tests 
except for final corroboration. All 
the spinning properties of a cotton 
sample are the expression of measur- 
able properties of the cotton fiber 


In addition to buying cotton for a group of southern 
mills he is at present engaged in the breeding and growing of 
cotton in Texas to meet definite spinning requirements, and this 
paper is one result of his study of the subject and emphasizes 








therein, mainly physical, and probably 
capable of being condensed to about 
twelve constants. Once these are de- 
termined and correlated on the one 
hand with spinning, and on the other 
with plant growth, the values involved 
in spinning quality will be analyzed 
out, and the breeder will be able to 
work to a definite objective in respect 
to quality as well as to yield per acre. 
He will endeavor to procure cotton 
having such values for the measurable 
properties of the fibers as the spin- 
ner (knowing then what he wants) 
will have demanded. 


Defines Spinning in Cotton Terms 


There are a great many books writ- 
ten by practical cotton manufacturers 
giving spinning data, but not one book 
exists today which deals with the pro- 
cesses of cotton spinning in terms of 
cotton. All books on cotton spinning 
describe the machinery, but neglect 
the cotton which is the real founda- 
tion of all yarns or cloth. Of course, 
you can take a good cotton and spoil 
it in manufacturing, but you cannot 
take a poor cotton and make good 
cloth from it at any cost. 


The need of textile research is too 
obvious at this late date to require 
any additional exposition. I mean 
textile research which starts with the 
grower, who is the foundation of the 


industry. There is a beginning of 
such development in the textile in- 
dustry, but nowhere has the work pro- 
gressed to the extent that it has in 
most other industries. 


Our textile 
done wonders 
with those in 
but none of 
enough as 
courses of 


schools, however, have 
and compare favorably 
any part of the world, 
them has gone far 
yet in the building up of 
study comparable to those 
of our great engineering universities. 
This is a great pity as few industries 
have so many intricate problems or 
operations, including the selection of 
raw materials, with so little reference 
to modern scientific methods of pro- 
cedure. There is still too much trial 
and error in our method of practice 
and too many vital questions are left 
unsolved. 


Determinants of Spinning Quality 


Cotton fiber has a distinct physical 
quality which makes it possible to 
spin it into strong and even yarns. 
From the root of the seed hair to the 
sealed tip runs a tube filled with oil 
during the ripening process of the 
fiber, and, when thorough maturity is 
reached, the oil retreats to the seed 
and the fiber collapses. This causes 
the walls to take on a curious half- 
formed, spiral twist, some to the right 
and some to the left. This is one of 
the reasons that cotton can be spun 
either right or left hand twist. Under 
magnification these twists look just 
like ribbon twisted. These spirals, 
caused by the collapsing cell walls of 
the fiber, are the adhesive element that 
makes it possible to spin them. In 
the final analysis, therefore, it is the 
number of spiral turns of the fiber to 
the inch that determines the evenness 
and strength of the yarn. This is one 
of the reasons that the longer staple 
cottons, other things being equal, are 
always used to spin the finest counts 
of yarns. 


There is, however, another con- 


sideration often overlooked by manu- 
(49) 
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facturer and grower, and that is the 
the It is 
that the greater number of fibers in- 


diameter of fiber. obvious 
cluded in the cross section of a yarn, 
the greater will be the strength of the 
yarn because the strength of yarn is 
determined by the degree of friction 
the natural the 
fibers when the latter are in contact. 
Mere length of 
able, when other qualities are equal, 1s 
not the sole spinning determinant. It 
is the relationship between the number 
of twists, the length of the fiber, and 
the number of fibers in the cross sec- 
1 yarn that is 
the the 
diameter of the cotton fiber the more 
suitable it is for spinning 
The number of 
section of 
and the sum of 

vidual strength determined. 


created by twist of 


fiber, however desir- 


tion of any given 


important. Hence, finer 
even, 
strong yarns. fibers 
in a be 


counted 


cross yarn can 
their indi- 

When a 
yarn breaks only about 10% of the 
fibers fractured; the rest slip by. 
Spinning quality may, therefore, be 
rated as spirality, length and fineness 


are 


of diameter of the fiber. In a cross 


section of a 40/1 yarn made from 
144” American cotton there are about 
129 to 135 individual fibers, while in 
a 40/1 yarn made from extra staple 
Sakellarides 


number about 


Egyptian cotton they 

150 to 100 

variable 
should 

types determined by 

selection of that would suit the 
fertility of the soil, the usual care in 


cultivation and general climatic con- 


Cotton is a highly 


raw material. Each county 


have its own 


seed 


ditions. Cotton is very sensitive to 
cross fertilization by insects, so it is 
consequently almost useless for a man 
to attempt to grow finer types of cot- 
ton than his neighbors planting 


because through cross fertilization the 


are 


types will soon merge 

[If America is going to maintain her 
place as the cotton growing country 
of the world, her salvation lies here in 
lexas, where through proper research 
the best in the 
You have the soil and climatic 
the vision 
and some one to say “Let’s go to it.” 


you can grow cotton 
world 


conditions and only need 


Cooperative Marketing 


Shall the South continue to dump 
her cotton crop on the market in as 
short a period as possible, which 1s 
contrary to all laws of sound business 
and most suicidal to the cotton farmer, 
or will you get 


marketing, 


together for orderly 
thereby helping yourselves 
as well as the manutacturer of your 
cotton by establishing a price that will 
not during the 


to 15¢ per pound: 


vary season trom 10 
There has been organized in every 
State in the South a 
“Farmers’ Cooperative Marketing As- 
sociation” market 
States in 
manner and thereby help 
to secure for the farmer cost, plus a 


cotton growing 


which proposes to 
the crop of their respective 
an orderly 
reasonable profit to which they are 
justly entitled. 

These have made 
exceptional progress within the short 
period they have been in operation, 


organizations 


and while some of these organizations 


are the largest single factor in the 
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market today in holding the price of 
cotton, they could become more effi- 
cient and better organizations, if more 
farmers would deliver their cotton to 
be marketed by them and the bankers 
and merchants joined hands in helping 
them and seeing that ‘they are well 
and properly managed. They have 
done lots of good work for the cotton 
grower already. 
Grower and Mill Interdependence 
These organizations should be 
managed by practical business men 
who know what they are about and 
understand the cotton markets of the 
world. Their influence 
constructive and should provide a 
reservoir from which the manufac- 
turers could draw their supplies as 
needed at market value with a profit 
to all. 
The farmer, no doubt, is the poor- 
organized of 
America 


should be 


est any worker in 
The effort made by the 
cooperative associations of the South 
to get all farmers organized would be 
a great benefit to the cotton farmer 
and the manufacturer, for in the end 
it will be the means of establishing 
stable prices. The tremendous price 
drop in 1920 had a demoralizing effect 
on both producer and manufacturer. 

There is great interdependence be- 
tween the grower and the manufac- 
turer that must not be overlooked. 
Greater attention must be paid by 
all manufacturers in the future to the 
quality of the fiber they use. The 
raw material is a fundamental factor 
in operation. No mill can attain the 
best results unless it gives due and 
proper consideration to the kind and 
character of fibers it spins. A great 
many mills today are using cotton not 
best adapted to economical results 
from the view of efficiency in pro- 
duction of the cloth they are making, 
yet the raw material averages 50% of 
the price of all cloth made. 


One-Variety Communities 


The organization of a one-variety 
community the production of 


better quality cotton must be followed 
by 


for 


a second step leading to the de- 
velopment of a plan of marketing 
which is inexpensive and at the same 
time rewards each producer accord- 
ing to the commercial value of his 
product. The marketing must not be 
left to chance \ definite program 
should be adopted by each community. 
Such a process of careful planning 
and detailed marketing research must 
inevitably progress \n 
publicity must be 
developed to stimulate interest in the 
project and at the same time make 
available for the use of all the sound- 
est 


make ade- 


quate system of 


program known. 

Possible Economies in Handling 
Cotton is not a perishable material, 

and, if kept in a proper warehouse 

where it retain its 8% 

moisture, will improve. 


can normal 
The storing 
of cotton bales exposed to all weather 
conditions results in a loss each vear 
to either grower or manufacturer of 
at least one dollar per bale for hard 
edges. The uncalled for drawing of 
an average per bale of 5 or 6 samples 
is a loss of about one dollar per bale, 


and, together with the loss in natural 
moisture through improper warehous- 
ing at an average of a dollar per bale 
on the seven million bales used in our 
country, we have a loss through waste 
of $25,000,000 per season. 

Then by cutting out the many 
middlemen through which cotton has 
to pass and having only the grower, 
merchant and manufacturer, a saving 
of about ten million dollars would be 
made. No doubt, there would be a 
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loud cry from the ones who have been 
making money without any real sery- 
ice to either grower, merchant or 
manufacturer, if we did this. 

America has never failed in a 
great thing she has undertaken, so 
the best brains of the men famil 
with this great fiber, which is the must 
essential in the world, get together tor 
the benefit of all. Let us go fort! 
together and our slogan be “From 
Field to Fabric.” 


Georgia Technical Meeting 


Operating Executives 
Mill 


Discuss 


ATLANTA, GA. 

URTHER details have been an- 
nounced regarding the fall meet- 
of the Textile Operating Ex- 
ecutives of Georgia to be held Tues- 
day, Sept. 18, at the Georgia School 
of Technology here. The meeting will 
open at 9:30 A. M. in the Chemistry 
Building, and luncheon will be served 
at 1:00 P. M. The discussion on 
spooling and warping, to be lead by 
Frank E. Heymer, superintendent, 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga., 
and the discussion on slashing, to be 
lead by George S.: Elliott, superin- 
tendent, Pacolet Mfg. Co., New Hol- 
land, Ga., will occupy the morning 
session. The session in the afternoon 
will be devoted to a discussion on 
weaving problems, led by Frank K. 
Petrea, superintendent, Swift Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ga. At this session 
there will also be some discussion of 
cloth room practice. 

Invitations have been sent to super- 
intendents in Alabama mills, and it is 
also announced that mill men 
other sections will be welcomed. 


ing 


from 


Based on Questionnaire 

The discussions will follow the lines 
of the appended questionnaire. Each 
question has been specifically assigned 
to one or more men and it is antici 
pated that much practical information 
relating to current mill practice 
throughout the State on each point 
will be developed. 
follows: 


The questionnaire 


Spooling and Warping 
1. Have you improved the work of your 
warpers by making any changes in 
your stop motions? 

What you consider a maximum 
number of ends that can be safely 
run ona beam for good 
work, taking warp and end separa 
tion on the 
sideration ? 

Do you find any improvement in your 
weaving and seconds by using weay 
ers’ knots in spooling? If so, is 
this good effect lasting? 

What have you done to 
wear of the various 
spooler tensions? 


do 
section 


slashers both into con 


offset 


parts of 


the 
your 


What are the causes of soft places on 
beams, if the ends are lying a uni- 
form distance in the comb; and 
what, when beams are running off 
on the slashers, causes bunches of 
ends to run slack? 


Splashing 


What is your idea of the proper cov- 


to 
Problems 


ering for squeeze rolls on slashers? 
If woolen cloth, give weight 
yard and length of blanket 
starting. If worsted yarn, give 
thickness of cushion. Also, what do 
you think of the possibilities of cork 
and rubber for this purpose? 


per 
when 


Is it better to pick up loose ends on 
section beams in slasher creels at 
any time, or to wait until the beam 
is doffed ? 

What has been your experience with 
automatic control in the 
room? 


slasher 


Have you made any change in your 
immersion roll? If so, tell in what 
respects and with what results. 

Weaving 

What, according to your experience, 
is the best method of paying weav- 
ers for cloth: (a) by the cut; (b) 
by the pound; (c) by the pick? 

What makes cloth weave longer on 
one side than the other? 

How do you keep bobbins in proper 


alignment in the shuttle to 
broken filling ? 


avoid 


In putting in the multiple system in 
the weave room: 

(a) how many bobbins per min- 
ute can a battery hand put 
in? 

(b) how many loom 
hour can a weaver take care 
of? 

(c) how ntany bobbins of filling 
can be put in stands | 
filling hauler who takes 
his own empty quills? 

(d) how much loss in product! 
may be expected in chang 
ing to the multiple systen 

let-off 
rope 


stops per 


5. When using a friction 
looms, which is_ better 
chain? If the chain, which is bet 
ter, a round or flat link? 

6. Do you have any suggestions as t 
good method of reducing waste a! 
cost in weaving and_ belting 
duck? 


hose 


Buys First Bale 
County. Ala., 
secutive Year 

WetumpKA, ALa.—The first bale 
cotton ginned in Elmore county th’ 
season, was purchased here last wet! 
by the M. Nehenberg Co., at 27): 
per pound. 

For the forty-ninth consecutive ye 
the M. Nehenberg & Co. has hous! 
the first bale sold in the count 
was classed middling and weighed 4°! 
pounds. 


in Elmore 


for 49th Con 








1¢ rs? 

per 
when 
give 
at do 
cork 


ls on 
‘Is at 
beam 


with 
lasher 


your 
what 


rience, 

weay- 
Fe (b) 
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yer on 


proper 
avoid 
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“r min- 
and put 
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Wool-Felt Hat Census 


Gain in Output Shown in 1927 
from 1925 

WasuHincTon, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that, ac- 
cording to data collected at the biennial 
census of manufactures taken in 1928, 
the establishments engaged primarily 
in the manufacture of wool-felt hats 
in 1927 reported, for that year, prod- 
ucts to the value of $10,574,708. This 
amount represents an increase of 
18.2% as compared with $8,948,644, 
for 1925, the last preceding census 
year. 

Of the 21 establishments reporting 
for 1927, 9 were located in Pennsyl- 
vania, 5 in New York, 3 in Massa- 
chusetts, and 1 each in California, IIli- 
nois, Missouri, and New Jersey. In 
1925 the industry was represented by 
22 establishments, the decrease to 21 
in 1927 being the net result of a loss 
of 6 and a gain of 5. Of the 6 estab- 
lishments lost to the industry, 1 had 
gone out of business prior to the be- 
ginning of 1927, 1 was idle through- 
out the year, 3 reported commodities 
other than wool-felt hats as their prin- 
cipal products and were therefore 
transferred to the appropriate indus- 
tries, and I reported products under 
$5,000 in value. (No data are tabu- 
lated at the biennial censuses for es- 
tablishments with products under 
$5,000 in value. ) 

The statistics for 1927 and 1925 are 
summarized in the following statement. 
The figures for 1927 are preliminary 
and subject to such correction as may 
be found necessary after further ex- 
amination of the returns. 


Per cent 
of in- 
crease 
or de- 
crease 
1927 1925 (—) 
No. of establishments.. . 21 22 ) 
Wage earners (average 
number) ?........... 2,369 1,854 27.8 
MEN vegan nachos 2,542,087 $1,985,798 28.0 
Cost of materials, con- 
tainers for products, 
fuel, and purchased 
MONET <acnesss $5,607,999 $5,122,755 9.5 
Materials and con- 
tainers........... $5,423,210 Pe aces 
Fuel and power...... $184,789 Wee “eae es 
Materials used, kind an 
quantity — 
ool: 
{In condition in 
which purchased, 
DUN. vaca 208 , 956 260,859 —19.9 
Equivalent of above 
in scoured con- 
dition, pounds 208 956 214,936 —2.8 
Wool waste and noils, 
OI ts.5' oc cok 1,959,796 1,260,022 55.5 
Wool-felt hat bodies 
and hats in the 
rough, dozens... .. 51,390 59,574 —13.7 
Products, total value?.. $10,574,708 $8,948,644 18.2 
Wool-felt hats: 
rrr 427,477 433,973 —1.5 
rae $6,571,179 $6,763,833 —2.8 
Men's — 
CONES dtc cvcs 215,860 187,197 15.3 
OMS ans ek wes oe $3,384,034 $3,552,896 —4.8 
Women’s and chil- 
dren’s — 
INN con wekeees 211,617 246,776 —14.2 
i .. $8,187,145 $3,210,937 —0.7 
Wool-felt hat bodie: 
and hats in the 
yu 
DOE. oc ccaesas 378,876 124,498 204.3 
Value............ $2,734,287 $923,810 196.0 
All other products, 
. WOM sag pyeciae $1,269,242 $1,261,001 0.7 
Value added by manu- 
factures............ $4,966,709 $3,825,889 29.8 
Horsejower........... 2,460 


2,550 


—3.5 


‘Per cent not computed where base is less than 100. 
* Not including salaried employes. 


* The amount of manufacturers’ profits can not be calcu- 
lated from the census figures for the reason that no data 
are « ted in regard to a number of items of expense, 
such nterest on investment, rent, depreciation, taxes, 
'BS8urance, and advertising. 

‘Not reported separately. 
ie aiie of products less cost of materials, containers for 


fuel, and purchased power. 
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Personnel of Outerwear Committees 





Members Appointed and Plans 


Work 


RESIDENT PHOENIX of the 

National Knitted Outerwear Asso- 
ciation announced Friday his commit- 
tee appointments for the present year. 
In connection with the announcement, 
Mr. Phoenix outlined the association’s 
principal divisions of work for the 
immediate future. 

The Tariff Committee will engage 
itself in extensive educational activity 
on behalf of adequate protection, 
through the release of publicity ar- 
ticles and publication of facts in 
pamphlet form. 

The improvement of relationships 
between manufacturers and their cus- 
tomers, the wholesalers and retailers, 
is in the hands of the Trade Relations 
Committee. This committee is 
charged with the establishment of 
ethical practices among manufacturers 
themselves, and is planning to seek a 
trade practice submittal before the 
Federal Trade Commission for the 
purpose of clearing the atmosphere 
and placing the knitted outerwear in- 
dustry in a definite position before the 
public and the trade, drawing the line 
between practices that are considered 
fair and those that 
unfair. 

The new Committee on Market Ex- 


for 


are obviously 


tension, in cooperation with the 
Knitted Outerwear Selling Agents 


and the Western District Committee 
of the manufacturers’ organization, is 
to have charge of the annual fall open- 
ing, usually held in Chicago during 
November. The combined Conference 
Committee is already at work and is 
charged with the fixing of the date 
and the place for the opening, to- 
gether with all plans for its adminis- 
tration. 

It is quite possible that the Na- 
tional Association directors will hold 
their next meeting in connection with 
the opening. 

A new Committee on Standards has 
also been established, and is assigned 
two pieces of work. One is a survey 
of the industry for the purpose of dis- 
covering the status of mechanical 
equipment with regard to obsolescence. 
In this piece of work, the committee 
has offered its full cooperation to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce at Washington, and has in- 
vited that Bureau to make the knitted 
outerwear industry the subject of one 
of its studies on obsolescence, which 
is now getting under way. 

The Standards Committee will also 
have in charge the completion of the 
application already made for permis- 
sion to pack knitted merchandise in 
corrugated cartons measuring 85 
inches all-over in place of the 65-inch 
limit now in effect. This application 
has already been before the Official 
Classification Committee and on ap- 
peal before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The success of this case 


Are 


will 


Outlined 


mean a substantial saving in 
freight costs to the members of the 
association, with the ability to pack 
from 50% to 150% more merchandise 
in the larger sized boxes, without pro- 
portionate increases in transportation 
charge. It will also mean elimination 
of the present 20% penalty charged 
for boxes measuring more than 65 
inches. 


Committee Personnel 
The personnel of the committees 
is as follows: 
Finance Committee: A. J. Farber, 


chairman, The Friedman-Blau-Farber 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Harry M. Levy, 
Elbro Knitting Mills, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Arthur Litchtenstein, Franklin Sweater 
Mills, Philadelphia; L. A. Castle, 1055 
E. Couch St., Portland, Ore.; L. C. 
Brine, Kingston Knitting Co., Cambridge, 
Mass.; Morris London, Commodore 
Knitting Mills, 250 Moore St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Daniel Rheinauer, New York 
Knitting Mills, 310 6th Ave., New York. 

Tariff Committee: J. J. Phoenix, 
chairman, Bradley Knitting Co., Delavan, 
Wis.; John Sichel, Grushlaw & Sichel, 
Philadelphia; William S. Ely, Thermo 
Mills, Inc., 345 Broadway, New York; 
Sol Reinthal, Bamberger-Reinthal Co., 
6118 Kinsman Rd., Cleveland, Ohio; 
H. L. Whiting, Olympia Knitting Mills, 


Jefferson and 6th Sts., Olympia, Wash. ; 
H. R. Lhowe, 1 Madison Ave., New 
York. 

Market Extension Committee: Philip 


Frankel, chairman, 1520 Guarantee Title 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; A. 
Augstein & Co., Elmhurst, L. 
A. L. Stouman, The Durable Knitting 
Mills, Philadelphia; L. Andrew Castle, 
1055 E. Couch St., Portland, Ore.; I. B. 
Davies, Bradley Knitting Co., Delavan, 
Wis.; R. H. Wyner, Shawmut Woolen 
Mills, Stoughton, Mass. 


Egerer, S. 
Roe. ees 


Standards Committee: Ferd Nus- 
baum, chairman, D. Nusbaum & Co., 
Ozone Park, L. I., N. Y; B. Steuer, 


United Knitting Co., Philadelphia; Wm. 
A. Keller, Keller Knitting Mills, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; A. J. Friedlander, M. Fried- 
lander Knitting Co., 184 5th St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; J. Friedenthal, Columbia- 
knit, Portland, Ore. 


Trade Relations Committee: Wm. 
Portner, chairman, Franklin Sweater 
Mills, Philadelphia; Herbert Goulder, 
The Federal Knitting Mills, Cleveland. 
Ohio; D. F. Byrnes, Bradley Knitting 
Co., Delavan, Wis.; Oscar W. Fishel, 
The Standard Knitting Co., Cleveland, 


Ohio; A. J. Cormack, Jantzen Knitting 
Mills, Portland, Ore. 


Textile Bag Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation Opens Chicago Office 


Cuicaco, Irt.—The national head- 
quarters of the Textile Bag Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has leased of- 
fices in the Engineering Building here, 
at 205 West Wacker Drive, and will 
move from Detroit, Michigan, to room 
1903. T. O. Doremus, secretary, will 
have change of the offices here, which 
will be opened Sept. 1. 
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D-13 Fall Meeting 


To Be Held at Washington Oct. 10 
and 11 

Preliminary plans for the fall meet- 
ing of Committee D-13 on Textile 
Materials, of the American 
for Testing Materials, have been an- 
nounced. This will be held Wednes- 
day and Thursday, Oct. 10 and 11, at 
Washington, D. C. 

Business sessions will take place 
Wednesday morning and afternoon, 
and Thursday morning, at the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Connecticut Ave. and H St. A din- 
ner will be held Wednesday evening 
at the Hay-Adams Hotel, 16th and H 
Sts., next door to the Chamber of 
Commerce Building. Thursday after- 
noon will be devoted to inspection 
trips which will include the Textile 
Section, U. S. Bureau of Standards; 
the Cotton and Wool Grading Di- 
vision, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics; and the Research Laboratory 
and School, National Association of 
Dyers and Cleaners. Busses will be 
provided for these trips. 

As the Washington hotels will be 
filled to capacity at that time, in view 
of a large national meeting to be held 
there, it is suggested that those who 
plan to attend, even though such plans 
are at present only tentative, make 
reservations at once. This can be 
done through Warren E. Emley, Bu- 
reau of Standards, Washington, D. C., 
who is chairman of the local commit- 
tee on arrangements. Mr. Emley 
would also like to hear from members 
regarding laboratories in Washington 
which they are anxious to visit. 

It is probable that a delegation from 
the Textile Institute and the Shirley 
Institute, both of Manchester, 
land, will attend the meeting. 

This will be the first meeting held 
under the auspices of the new officers 
elected at Atlantic City in June and 
consequently will be an important one 
since plans will be laid for continuing 
the broad program of work under- 
taken by the previous administration. 

The new officers of Committee D-13 
are: Chairman, William H. Whit- 
comb, U. S. Rubber Co., New Haven, 
Conn.; first vice-chairman, Kenneth 
B. Cook, Manville Jenckes Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I.; second vice-chairman, 
David C. Scott, Henry L. Seatt-Ca., 
Providence, R. I.; secretary, Douglas 
G. Woolf, Textrre Worip, New 
York. ea 
Bigelow-Hartford Organizes a 
Work’s Council 

The Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., 
Thompsonville, Conn., has organized a 
works council, foremen’s council and 
advisory board. The 
will have 45 members on the basis 
of one for each 75 employes. The 
foremen’s council will pass on prob- 
lems and suggestions of the works 
council and the advisory board com- 
posed of overseers will adjust any 
points of difference between the other 
two bodies. The councils were decided 
upon to provide means to pass on con- 
structive ideas, shop problems and dis- 
cussions. 





Society 


Eng- 


works council 
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Moveable “Ring” for Silk 
New Exchange’s Trading Floor to 
Be Ready Next Week 
One of the novel features of the 
National Raw Silk Exchange, 
which will open for business on Sept. 


new 


11, will be a movable “ring” around 
which the trading will be conducted. 
Instead of having the “ring” a fixed 
part of the trading floor as is the case 
on the Cotton and Rubber and other 
commodity exchanges, the Silk Ex- 
change “ring,” which weighs about a 
ton, can be readily moved to any part 
of the floor without requiring struc- 
tural alterations. 

New York’s newest commodity ex- 
change, which will be the first silk 
futures market in the United States, 
will represent the last word in modern 
facilities for trading. The exchange 
floor, which is on the street level on 
the Water street side of the Grace 
National Bank building in Hanover 
Square, will be completed this week 
and will be formally inspected by 
members of the exchange some day 
next week. 

The Board of Governors has de- 
cided against having any elaborate 
ceremonies in connection with the 
opening of the exchange. The 
formalities at the exchange incidental 
to the opening will be simple and 
dignified and will occupy but a few 
minutes preliminary to the opening 
call. 


North Carolina Delegates to 
Power Conference in Atlanta 


RALEIGH, N. 


C.—Twelve delegates 
have 


appointed to represent 
North Carolina at the fourth annual 
meeting of the Southern Appalachian 
Power conference, which will be held 
in Atlanta, Oct. 8 to 10 inclusive, by 
Governor Angus McLean. 

Those 


been 


appointed are as follows: 
W. S. Lee, Charlotte; Gilbert White, 
Durham; E. W. Myers, Greensboro; 
C. A. Humphreys, Wilmington; J. T. 
Chase, Roanoke Rapids; E. D. Burch- 
ard, Asheville; Dr. Joseph Hyde 
Pratt, Chapel Hill; Wat Richardson, 
Reidsville; Frank Bell, Tuxedo; A. A. 
Shuford, Hickory; Throndyke Saville, 
Chapel Hill; and P. A. Tillery, 
Raleigh. ; 


Wool Shipments Increase Over 
Water Routes 

SAN 
shipments 


FRANCISCO, 
from 


CaLir.—Wool 
California, Oregon 
and Nevada regions, so far this year, 
have exceeded all records over water 
lines, according to J. 
agent of the 
Steamship Line. 


R. Fitzgerald, 
American Hawaiian 


Practically all domestic wools han- 
dled through this port have been 
shipped eastward on American Ha- 
waiian vessels, he stated. The fleet, 
since the first of January, has carried 
out in excess of 11,000,000 lbs. weight 


of wool, valued at 


approximately 
$10,000,000. 

oo 
successful! 


In celebration of this 
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the San Francisco Wool 
Trade Association, which comprises 
practically all the wool trade here, 
will hold a picnic and barbecue in a 


few days near Los Altos, 


season, 


Ala.-La.-Miss. Section of S.T.A. 
to Hold First National Meeting 
HuNTSVILLE, ALA.—The 
nual meeting of the 
Louisiana-Mississippi section of 
Southern Textile Association will 
be held in Huntsville, Sept. 21 
and 22, according to announcement 
of V. W. Lovill, superintendent of 
the Merrimack Mfg. Co. The con- 
vention was secured for Huntsville 
by Mr. Lovill and Walter M. Well- 
nran, general manager of the Mar- 
garet mills. There will be 150 or 
more of the leading textile manufac- 
turers of the South in attendance, it 
is expected, and they will be shown 
through the textile plants here. 

The association was formed to 
bring about a better understanding 
and relationship between the manu- 
facturers of textiles in the States in- 
cluded in the organization and at the 
meeting a full program is expected 
to be mapped out for the approach- 
ing 12 months. 


first an- 
Alabama- 
the 


L. W. 
Future 

Spray, N. C.—At the regular Tues- 
day meeting last week of the local Ro- 
tary club, L. W. Clark, general man- 
ager of the Carolina Cotton & Woolen 
Mills Co., spoke on “The Status of the 
Textile Industry.” 


Clark 


Optimistic on 


Mr. Clark spoke particularly of the 
tremendous development of the indus- 
try from 1914, and of more machin- 
ery being put into operation on woven 
fabrics during the following five years, 
than during the previous 50 years. 

The result, after the World War, 
was overproduction, and severe com- 
petition and curtailment. Mr. Clark, 
however, that the worst is 
past and that between now and the 
end of the year, the industry will ex- 
perience a decided improvement. 


believes 


Textiles 1.250 to 1.500 Years 
Old Found in Yucatan in Good 
Preservation 

The Tulan University expedition 
which returned to New Orleans, La., 
last week from an exploring trip 
through Central America and New 
Mexico, found traces in Yucatan of a 
prehistoric race that lived there 2,000 
years ago. 

Leaving New Orleans last Decem- 
ber, the expedition was in the field 
200 days, traveling through 
impenetrable jungles a_ part 
time. 


almost 
of the 
Textiles 1,200 to 1,500 years old 
were found in a cave in Yucatan, Dr. 
Bloom, head of the expedition § said. 
The cloth still white and could 
not be torn without great effort, he 
It had probably been used as a 
mantle for 


Was 


said. 


Mayan woman. 


British Unemployment 


No Improvement in Cotton Indus- 
try Reported for July 
(From Our Own Correspondent) 

MANCHESTER, ENnG.—According to 
the British Ministry of Labor 
Gazette employment in the cotton 
trade during July declined still further 
particularly in the American spin- 
ning section. In mills spinning 
Egyptian cotton employment though 
below the level of the early months 
of the year remained fairly satisfac- 
tory; but in those spinning American 
cotton suspensions and stoppages be- 
came more numerous. Employment 
in the weaving section also declined, 
plain weavers mainly being affected; 
the local trade holidavs were extended 
by many firms. Employment was 
also worse than in July of last year 
in all departments and in almost all 
districts. 


The percentage of insured work- 
people unemployed, including those 
temporarily stopped as indicated by 
the unemployment books lodged at 
employment exchanges, was I5 on 
July 23, 1928 as compared with 12.9 
on June 25, 1928, and with 9.4 on 
July 25, 1927. 


At Ashton the depression in the 
section spinning American cotton be- 
came worse than in June; in the 
Fgyptian section employment was 
fair; weavers were being furloughed 
in batches, or were tending two or 
three instead of four looms, but em- 
ployment was fairly good with those 
weaving fanev goods. A decline was 
reported at Stockport and at Hyde. 


In the Oldham district employment 
among spinners was bad and worse 
than in June; an increasing number 
of mills were closing down for short 
periods and other firms were adopt- 
ine a regular short time system; in 
addition many firms were stopped in- 
definitely. Amongst weavers employ- 
ment was generally bad rather worse 
than in June and worse also than a 
year ago; it was bad in the fustian 
and calico sections, but in the velvets 
and fancies sections it was slightly 
improved. 


At Bolton employment was re- 
ported as fair with spinners and 
slightly better than in June. A slight 
decline took place with cardroom 
workers but employment was reported 
as fair. With weavers and winders 
employment was reported as bad and 
worse than in June. At Leigh 
spinners were fairly well emploved 
althourh some increase in short time 
workine was reported. Fmplovment 
declined at Burv. At Rochdale there 
was no marked change; employment 
remained bad. 


At Preston there was a consider- 
able decline; employment was bad in 
the plain weaving section, but re- 
mained fairly good in the fancy weav- 
ing section. The depression at Chor- 
levy continued. At Blackburn em- 
ployment remained bad; frequent 
stoppages took place at both spinning 
and weaving mills, and there was 
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much “playing for beams” in the mills 
that remained open. At Darwen for 
the first time for many years the holi- 
day stoppage was not extended, but 
employment was still unsatisfactory 
with many looms standing and much 
under-employment. At Accrington 
regular employment was reported wit! 
weavers engaged on certain classes of 
light and fancy fabrics, but those en 
gaged on dhooties, jaconets and shirt- 
ings were being “played off” in 
batches. An increase of unemploy- 
ment was recorded at Burnley, and 
the local trade holidays were extended 
by some mills. <A slight decline was 
reported at Great Harwood. 


Bed Sheet Booklet Popular 


Cotton-Textile Institute Receives 
Call for Over Million Copies 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Advantages 
to the cotton industry, and also to 
the sleeper of longer and larger bed 
sheets, were given study by a group 
of cotton manufacturers and persons 
interested in allied links of industry, 
which met here last week. 


George A. Sloan, secretary of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., stated 
before returning to New York at 
the close of the gathering: “The re- 
sults of a careful study setting forth 
the advantages of longer bed sheets, 
have been published and distributed 
in booklet form. (This was _ pub- 
lished in Textit—E Wortp for July 
21, 1928.) 

“The response from the industry, 
from wholesale and retail merchants, 
and from individual representative 
consumers, has been extensive and 
uniformly favorable. Requests for 
over one million copies have been re- 
ceived. 

“One of the most encouraging fac- 
tors discussed in the meeting is the 
increasing interest in cotton as a 
fashionable fabric. 


“Throughout the summer we have 
noticed the growing popularity of 
cotton. Fashion magazines have em- 
phasized this.” 


Those attending the meeting, be- 
sides Mr. Sloan, included the follow- 
ing: John A. Law, A. W. Smith, 
V. M. Montgomery, E. F. Woodside, 
W. S. Montgomery, T. M. Marchant, 
Alex Long, J. P. Gossett, J. A. Chap- 
man, J. A. Chapman, Jr., H. A. 
Ligon, Dr. W. C. Hamrick, J. W. 
Kelly, H. A. Ligon, Marshall Beat- 
tie, W. P. Hamrick, and W. P. Ligon. 


Lowell Institute 


Sept. 24 

LoweLL, Mass.—The Lowell Tex- 
tile Institute will reopen for regular 
class work on Sept. 24. Freshmen 
will report Sept. 19 for registration. 
While no figures have yet been com- 
piled at the office of the registrar, it 
is believed that the number of students 
registered thus far this year is 4s 
great or greater than the number en- 
rolled at a corresponding time last 
vear. 


Reopens 
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HE situation in raw cotton differs from 

that of a year ago in that there is less 

pessimism as to the size of the crop. The 
Government estimate was received with skepticism 
and there will probably be no great change in the 
price of cotton until the report of Sept. 8 has been 
released. Until then the usual weather market 
may be expected. 

At such a time as this it might seem impossible 
to make a reliable forecast, but we have in past 
years attempted to do so by stating what we 
considered a fair price for cotton—assuming that 
the government crop estimate would not be 
changed. A year ago 20c was the figure named 
as reasonable at a time when cotton was selling 
at 24c and the trade was looking for higher prices, 
The fact that during the 1927-28 crop year cot- 
ton averaged a fraction over 20c amply justifies 
our analysis. 

Considering all available demand and sup- 
ply statistics it is probable that 20c is still 
a reasonable price for raw cotton. Qn the one 
hand there is a larger crop, curtailed consumption 
and spindle activity, large stocks of cloth, and 
poor replacement margins. On the other there is 
a smaller carryover—both foreign and domestic, 
prospects of a late crop, low stocks of raw cot- 
ton in mills and warehouses, improving margins, 
and better demand for finished goods. In gen- 
eral the larger crop is offset by the smaller carry- 
over. The trade seems to expect a crop somewhat 
larger than the government has estimated. Unless 
the estimate is increased cotton will probably go 
a little higher. 


Favorable Factors 


The factors which are most likely to bring an 
increase in the price of raw cotton are: 

(1) Although the size of the crop is highly 
uncertain the first ginnings report indicates a late 
crop. The possibilities of insect and frost damage 
are large. The estimate of 14,291,000 bales was 
smaller than expected. 

(2) The domestic carryover on July 31 was 
approximately 1,231,000 bales less than a year 
ago. The world carryover of American cotton 
is estimated to be scarcely 5,000,000 bales as com- 
pared with 7,700,000 a year ago. The crop plus 
world carryover (total supply of American cot- 
ton) equals 19,200,000 bales against 20,500,000 


















THE TEXTILE OUTLOOK | 


| Price Around 20c Seems Fair for Cotton, and if 
| Stable, Cloths Promise to Gain 


a year ago. The world visible supply is the 
lowest since 1925. 
(3) Total stocks of raw cotton in mills and 


warehouses on July 31 since 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- | 
ness Research Bureau, which regularly appears | 
on this page, considers various branches of the | 
textile industry from week to week. The con- | 
clusions reached in the Analyst are mostly | 
forecasts and generally apply to a time two | 
or three months ahead. The Analyst is based | 
| on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 
| porary trade sentiment. 


SUMMARY—COTTON 


1. The larger crop only partly offsets 
the reduced world carryover, but poor 
current demand, as measured by 
the level of consumption and margins, 
will tend to prevent raw cotton prices 
from advancing above the 20—21c level. 
Judging by the restrictive influence of 
| 20c cotton on consumption in previous 
| years, the 20c level, barring further 
changes in the crop estimate, seems 
reasonable. 

2. Yarn supply has been curtailed 
through reduced spindle activity for a 
year while orders for cloth are improv- 
ing. Given stable raw, higher prices 
may be expected. 

3. Demand and supply are in much 
better adjustment in the gray goods 
| market than has been the case in sev- 
eral years. Some increase in gray goods 
| prices seems certain before long, al- 
though here again stability of the raw 
material is an important factor. 


were the lowest 























August, 1925. 
since 19206. 


Mill stocks alone were the lowest 


(4) The long continued curtailment of con- 
sumption must ultimately correct the maladjust- 
ments in the cotton industry. The next sus- 
tained move will probably be upward. 
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, Says Dr. Haney 
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GENERAL COTTON BAROMETER: 


Adjusted for Seasonal Variation, three-month moving average; Manufac- 
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(5) Readjustment has been carried pretty far 
in the case of cotton yarn. 
recently. 
able soon. 


Stocks have declined 
A stronger demand for yarn is prob- 
This should be reflected in the raw 
cotton market. 
(6) Orders tor finished cotton goods increased 
more than is usual in July. 
steady at a low level. 


Production held 
Demand is in excess of 
supply and cloth prices may be expected to ad- 
vance. The consumption of tire fabrics is record 
breaking. 

(7) Margins, though low, are improving. 


Unfavorable Factors 

(1) The domestic carryover plus estimated 
crop is more than 400,000 bales larger than a 
year ago. That the crop will be larger than a 
year ago is fairly certain. 

(2) Consumption and spindle activity, consid- 
ering the season, were the lowest in July since 
the fall of 1924, which 
demand. 

(3) Cotton jobbers’ sales at New York in July 
were the lowest for that month in the ten years 
on record. 


means poor current 


Commission house sales were as low 
as a year ago. 

(4) In-spite of curtailed production, stocks of 
cotton cloth increased in July according to both 
the Cotton Textile Merchants and the National 
Association of Finishers of cotton Fabrics. 

(5) The cotton industry is in an unsatisfac- 
tory condition throughout Europe. This does not 
indicate any large immediate export demand. 

(6) Margins of domestic manufacturers are 
less than they were a year ago. 

(7) Cotton prices are too high compared with 
silk and the general price level and are relatively 
no cheaper than wool. 


The Statistical Position 

Knowledge as to the probable size of the crop 
is still indefinite and until the size of the crop 
is determined the safest approach is to estimate 
total supply by adding the estimated crop to the 
world carryover of American cotton. Unlike a 
year ago the carryover is small and has decreased 
more than the estimated crop has increased. 
If we assume a world carryover of 5 million 
bales and add 14.3 million bales as the new crop, 
our total of 19.3 million bales (approximately) is 
found to be about 800,000 bales less than the total 
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Consumption—Average Daily, 


Replacement Margins; Average Monthly 


Available—Net Domestic Available for Crop Year Adjusted for Seasonal 
1921-1926 


100 for all indexes. 
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a year ago. A minimum carryover at the end 
of this crop year should be 3 to 4 million bales 
which means that consumption must be restricted 
to 15.5 to 16 million bales. 

The 
upon 


consumption ot cotton 
supply 


demand is not very elastic. 


depends largely 
dominates 
A world supply of 
American cotton of 19.3 million bales or there- 
abouts might normally be expected to bring a 
price of a little over 20c. 


be made for demand 


price and here since 


Some allowance must 
levels which we find are 
by the spinners’ margins. 
These are below a year ago, and as consumption 
has declined for a whole year to the lowest levels 
since 1924, an active demand at present prices is 
not to be expected. 


determined largely 


We stated nearly a year 
ago that 20c cotton would curtail consumption. 
It is probable that consumption a year ago had 
reached a high level due to the fact that cotton 
sold for 12 50¢c early in the year, but 24c cotton 
in the summer of 1927 caused a decline which 
has lasted ever since. 

We feel that consumption would not have been 
as large during the last crop year were it not 
for the fact that the crop year began with a 
peak in consumption which helped to hold up 


the average. At the present price of 19¢ or over 
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for cotton we do not feel that consumption will 
equal its high records of the past two years. Fur- 
thermore, exports have been and probably will 
continue to be restricted by the high price of 
raw cotton. 

The net domestic supply situation (see Fig. 2) 
indicates a level only slightly higher than that 
of a year ago. Since manufacturers’ margins 
are at a lower level than in 1927, our opinion is 
that a reasonable level for raw cotton is around 
20c. Later on when crop estimates and ginnings 
figures are a little more definite we will attempt 
to estimate what the price of raw cotton will be 
for the 1928-1929 crop year. 


Stronger Markets for Yarns and Gray 
Goods 


During August cotton yarns advanced to the 
highest point since a year ago. The index is 
about 90% of the 1921-25 average against 89.5 
in July and 90.6 in August, 1927. Spinners’ 
margins have increased for two months. 

Our yarn barometer line has been rising since 
\pril and in July reached the highest level since 
last August. Spindle activity has been on the 
downtrend (with interruptions) for a year. Sup- 
ply and demand are in much better adjustment 
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than has been the case for many months. Unless 
raw cotton prices change materially with crop 
news, stronger yarn markets seem inevitable. 


Our gray goods barometer is favorable to an 
advance in price. The chief drawback is the low 
level of wholesale dry goods sales. The cotton 
cloth barometer, however, which is based on the 
relationship between supply and dmand, has ad- 
vanced very sharply since March to the highest 
level since 1922. The decline in gray goods prices 
which began last October ended in April. Prices 
have been moving irregularly sidewise since then 
The manner in which demand has improved while 
production has been held down points to higher 
prices for gray goods in the next month or two. 
Such advance will probably be influenced by sta- 
bility in raw cotton. 

As reported by the National Association oi 
Finishers of Cotton Fabrics as well as by the 
Cotton Textile Merchants, stocks of cloth in 
creased in July but at a very much reduced rate 
The rate at which inventories increase or decrease 
usually is more barometric than stocks them- 
selves. We interpret the statistics on stocks as 
favorable, although at present the bullishness is 


largely potential. 


as 


Master Mechanics’ Meeting 


A. S. M. E. Textile Division Also 
to Meet During Show 

The Master Mechanics’ Section of 

the Southern Textile Association will 

hold a meeting in Greenville, S. C., 

Oct. 16, during the 

lextile Exposition. 


on ‘Tuesday, 
Southern very 
master mechanic is cordially invited to 
attend this 


exposition. 


visit the 
Tuesday will be “Master 
Mechanics’ Day.” 


session and to 


Another interesting event arranged 
for the Southern Textile Exposition 
is a meeting of the Textile Division 
of the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers. This gathering will be 
held on Wednesday, Oct. 17, in the 
ballroom of the Poinsett Hotel. There 
\lex 
Dow, president of the society. Mr. 
Dow is president of the Detroit Edi- 
son Co. His visit to Greenville as 
head of the A. S. M. E. will lend 
great interest to the exposition. Jas. 
W. Cox, Jr. of New York City, 
chairman of the Textile Division, will 
conduct the meeting. Other important 
officials of the national body are ex 
pected. Invitations will be extended 
to leading cotton mill executives of 
the South to attend the session. 


will be present as honor guest, 


C. W. Howard Praises Hoover's 
Work 

“Under Mr. Depart- 
ment of Commerce has become one of 


Hoover, the 


the best known and one of the most 
valuable branches of the national gov 
ernment. Prior to his secretaryship, 
it was one of the known 
Industrial and commercial 
interests recognize 
party affiliations.” 
ion of Charles W 


tanooga, 


least 
branches. 
this regardless of 
This is the opin 
Howard of Chat 
well known to textile 
men through his former activities as 
head of the Industrial Bureau of the 
Chattanooga Chamber of 
and through his 


lenn., 


Cemmerce 
present activities 


under his own name. 


In an interview in The Chattanooga 
Vews, Mr. Howard states that Mr. 
Hoover’s speech of acceptance was the 
most constructive message given to 
the American people in his time. He 
added that it covered in a sane way 
every vital question in American life. 
He spoke particularly of the plan for 
inland waterways as outlined by Mr. 
Hoover in his Palo Alto speech and 
stated that if there were no other one 
thing, his statement in this regard 
should make him the candidate of the 
manufacturers and the candidate of 
the agricultural interests as well as of 
the railroads. 


Spinners’ Field Day Commit- 
tees Appointed 

PHILADELPHIA.—Committees have 
been appointed to arrange the pro- 
gram for the annual field day of the 
National Worsted & 
Woolen Spinners to be held at the 
Manufacturers’ Country Club, Ore- 
land, Pa., Sept. 26, 1928. Chairmen 
of these committees have called their 
members together in most instances 
and plans are already being made to 
make the day interesting and enjoy- 
able. Ernest R. Townson, chairman 
of the Annual Field Day Committee, 
has announced the following commit- 
tees: Dinner, William H. Richard- 
son; golf, H. C. Legge, Gordon Bot- 
tomly, Howard Bacon, S. R. Stager, 
Louis Bagnall, J. B. Harrigan and 
G. H. Atherholt ; entertainment, H. E. 
Wasson, J. E. Duval; transportation, 
R. B. Lehman, F. Krecker, C. G. Heid 
and C. P. Murphy; baseball, L. K. 
Keay, John J. Hosey: New England, 
M. Guerin, D. O'Brian, C. B. Rock- 
well and Edward Legge. 


Association of 


Nesco Knitting Mills, Inc., Nesco- 
peck, Pa. This concern, manufacturers 
of sweaters and bathing-suits, are run- 
ning night and day shifts and report a 
good volume of orders for sweaters at 
hand which will permit them to run the 
plant actively for some time ahead 


New Bedford Strikers Plan 
Labor Day Demonstration 


New Beprorp, Mass.—As the tex- 
tile strike enters its 20th week, there 
is little to indicate any immediate set- 
tlement of the controversy, and the 
community in general is not expecting 
any more advances toward further 
conferences until after Labor Day. 

In the meantime, the Textile Coun- 
cil is making plans for a big Labor 
Day celebration at which time it ex- 
pects to have nationally prominent 
speakers take part in the demonstra- 
tion. Secretary of Labor James J. 
Davis has been invited. Picketing at 
the mill gates is now along peaceful 
lines, with not more than Io in any 
one group except on rare occasions. 

The Textile Council continues to 
make appropriations for relief, and 
this week donated $4,500 to the Citi- 
zen’s Relief Committee, an organiza- 
tion taking care of unorganized 
workers, and in addition made appro- 
priations to four of the eight food 
stations that are now operating in 
various parts of the city. 


Mohawk Carpet Mills Outing 
Twelve thousand employes of the 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amster- 
N. Y., and members of their 
families enjoved the sixth annual field 
day program at Jollyland Park on 
Saturday afternoon, Aug. 4. A bur- 
lesque circus parade opened the pro- 


dam, 


gram. There were circus stunts, in- 
terspersed with athletic events, volley 
ball and baseball contests, baby parade 
Dancing until 
completed the The 
fiftieth anniversary of the establish- 


and health exposition. 
midnight day. 
ment of the industry was the keynote 
in the decorations and in 
several beautiful parade floats. Mo- 
tion pictures of the festivities were 
taken and shown in theaters of the 
Shea-Schine circuit. 


program, 


Bids on Army Denim 


Lower Basis Suggested for Trade 
as Result of Low Bids 

Bids on over 750,000 yds. of 2.20s 
denim for the army opened at the 
Quartermasters Depot, Philadelphia, 
this week disclosed willingness on the 
part of leading mills to take business 
considerably under the 19¢ 
which was the last formal quotation. 
The low bidder was Samoset Cotton 
Mills with 16.36c for the entire 
quantity. It is thought that about 
17!2c is indicated as a possible mar- 
ket quotation, 

Specifications were for 754,909 yds. 
of indigo blue, unshrunk, white-back, 
28-in., three-harness twill denim, 2.20 
yds. per lb. Bids were as follows: 

Cone Export & Commission Co., 
17.24c; terms net; delivery in August, 
September and October. 

Lane Cotton Mills Co., 17.48c; 
terms, 3%, 10 days, 2% in 20, or 2 in 
30; delivery, 100,000 yds. weekly. 

McCampbell & Co., 17c, all or none; 
17!4c¢ on 500,000 yds.; 1734¢ on 250,- 
000 to 500,000 yds; 18c on any amount 
under 250,000 yds.; terms net; de- 
liveries to suit. 

R. W. Geldart & Co., Inc., 18.68c; 
terms 3%, 10 days; delivery, 100,000 
yds. in 20 days; 200,000 yds. monthly 
thereafter. 

Ridley Watts & Co., 18.375¢; terms, 
3%. 10 days; delivery 50 to 60 days. 
Mills, Inc., 17.39¢; terms, 
net; delivery, 10% or more weekly, to 
start in 1o days. 

Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, 
18.75¢; terms, net; 150,000 yds. in 
two weeks; balance 150,000 yds 
monthly. 


basis 


Batavia 


Samoset Cotton Mills, 16.48c on 
250,000 yds.; 16.73c on 250,000 yds. ; 


16.98c on the balance; or 16.36¢ on 


entire quantity; terms net; delivery, 


15% weekly; beginning in 35 days. 
Edgewood Mills, 17.49¢ on sample: 
terms net; delivery 15 to 45 days: 
17.24¢c on sample; terms net; delivery. 
100,000 in 20 days and 100,000 week!) 
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The National Prosperity “Myth” 


HERE is nothing in the semi-annual 

review of economic conditions issued by 
the Department of Commerce to please either 
the chronic pessimist or those who wish to 
make political capital out of the claim that 
our national prosperity is a myth. 

“The nation’s business during the first half 
of 1928 exhibited a continuance of the activity 
and progress which has now lasted for a 
sufficient number of years to mark a general 
stability unparalleled in the economic history 
of the United States or any other important 
industrial country,” is the conclusion reached 
in the report. 

\n interesting phase of the review is the 
fact that several points emphasized are identical 
with those which received special treatment in 
the semi-annual review and forecast conducted 
under the auspices of the National Conference 
of Business Paper Editors and the Associated 
Business Papers Inc., as published previously 
in these columns. The Department of Com- 
merce finds, as did the business paper editors, 
that there have been no sharp peaks of boom 
inflation or deep valleys of depression in 
general business in this country for a long 
period of time; in other words, that the old- 
fashioned business cycle has been flattened out. 
The reasons for this change have been men- 
tioned previously in TEXTILE WorLp. They 
are primarily the improved credit situation 
which checks inflation and consequently defla- 
tion; the fact that production is regulated with 
closer relation to consumption due to the now 
well established practice of so-called hand-to- 
mouth buying; and the improvement in trans- 
portation facilities which makes such a method 
of purchasing possible. 

oe « 


The Department also shares with the editors 
the conclusion that the downward tendency in 
factory employment reflects not a lack of 
demand for manufactured products, but the 
increasing efficiency of industry by which 
larger quantities of goods can be produced per 
worker. A definite figure for this advance 
in efficiency is given by the Department in 
the statement that the output per worker for 
domestic industry averaged approximately 43% 
higher in 1927 than in 1919. The review also 
calls attention, as did the editors’ review, to 
the fact that a large proportion of the em- 
ploves who have left factories have gone into 
other occupations, notably into distribution, 
into various forms of personal service, and 
into certain branches of transportation. These 
hew types of occupations are too numerous 
to mention and are apparent to any person 
who thinks about the tendencies in our present 
day life. The Department’s review mentions 
one of them, namely—the fact that the immense 
‘ase in the use of automobiles has caused 
the employment of hundreds of thousands of 
le in connection with their sale, repair 
Or «peration. Another which might be men- 


in ~7 


tioned is the greater number of employes re- 
quired for hotels and apartment houses, the 
number of which has increased tremendously 
each year for the last several vears. 

* * * 

It is particularly interesting to note that the 
general quantitative index of manufacturing 
production, the most comprehensive ot all 
measures of industrial activity, in the first 
half of 1928 exceeded the previous high record 
of the first half of 1927. The Department's 
index number for the first six months of 1928 
was 111 as against 110 for the corresponding 
period in 1927 and 109 for the first half of 
1926. (It is based on monthly average 1923- 
1925 as 100.) 

The building industry showed greater activity 
than in any other six-months period in 
American history. Value of building contracts 
let in 36 States in the first half of 1928 was 
$3,317,547,000, as against $3,072,729,000 and 
$2,989,867,000 for the corresponding periods 
of 1927 and 1926, respectively. The increase 
on a square feet basis was even sharper, the 
extent of building contracts let in 36 States 
in the first half of 1928 being 483,560,000 
sq. ft. against 411,276,000 and 433,918,000 for 
the corresponding periods of 1927 and 1926. 

* * * 


So much for general business. Unfortu- 
nately, the Department finds it necessary to 
take a slap at the textile industry as it and 
other business reviewers have in recent years. 




























THE TEXTILE TREND 
Cotton Markets: Better support to finished 
goods brings encouragement to market as 


whole. Gray goods move fairly well at low 
prices. Chambrays have been attracting 
buyers. Denims nominal as army bids dis- 


close low basis on which some mills will 
| take business. Many mills in South close 
| for full week over holiday. 

Wool Markets: Sept. 4, 5 and 6 is open- 
ing period for most mills on spring fancies. 
A quantity of preopening business already 
taken has given buyers an insight into offer- 
ings. Prices only slightly advanced, some 
report. Many lines made to sell at a price. 
| Women’s wear sells spasmodically. Wool 

market gives more evidence of stabilization. 

Worsted yarn prices steady, although de- 
| mand continues quiet. 

Knit Goods: Quiet but steady trade is 
current in underwear. Buyers’ failure to 
operate ahead generously leaves them with 
considerable uncovered needs. Pullovers 
good for another season. Women’s rayon 
goods production increasing. Hosiery trend 
in fancies toward more conservative pat- 
terns. Sellers call some of them almost 
staple. Full-fashioned mills well sold ahead. 

Silk Markets: Trade quiet, but mills have 
fair fall business already on books. Chief 
current demand for novelties only. Mills 
hold production in close relation to demand. 
Gain in satins expected. Crepes move 
slowly. Thrown silk slow. Spun silk has 
greatly improved. Raw silk awaits opening 
of exchange. 


It states that its indices show that the only 
important industries which are lagging behind 
the national pace are textiles in the manufac- 
turing group, and agriculture, and coal among 
the basic raw material industries. — Its 
statistical appendix shows that cotton con- 
sumption in the first half of 1928 was 11.7% 
less than in the corresponding period of 1927, 
while wool consumption was 5.6% less. It 
adds a note of optimism, however, by stating 
that during the same two periods under com- 
parison, the first half of 1928 showed a gain 
of 5% in consumption of silk by textile mills 
and a marked increase in rayon consumption. 

It is neither the function nor the intent 
of the editors of TEXTILE WorLpD to assume 
optimism regarding the industry they serve, 
when such an attitude is not warranted by the 
facts. They have pointed out over a_ period 
of years the many and complicated problems 
which textile manufacturers have faced and 
are still facing, although to a much less 
degree. Space does not permit the enumera- 
Never- 
theless, they feel that constructive progress 
is being made on the solution of these problems. 
The smaller consumption of cotton, for ex- 
ample, is a hopeful sign and it may be expected 
that a still greater decline may be shown in 
the last part of the year, in view of the 
voluntary curtailment activities of cotton mills. 
Furthermore, they feel that the cooperative 
effort, in money, thought, and research, being 
expended by practically every branch of the 
textile industry, is certain to bear fruit and 
has already minimized the effects of a difficult 
and trying period. If they did not have this 
faith in the value of coordinated activity, they 
would be unworthy of editing an industrial 
publication. 


tion of these problems at this time. 


Nor does their hopefulness apply merely to 
some distant period in the future when many of 
the present manufacturers and editors will be 
dead. They see at this writing unmistakable 
signs of growing stability and improvement in 
the basic statistical position of textile manufac- 
ture. Since June, these signs have been in- 
creasing. They have been recognized by many 
of the leaders of the industry with whom the 
editors have conferred. 

They know that there is no boom period 
ahead for textiles immediately; they know 
that continued coordinated effort in both 
technical and economic research, is absolutely 
necessary. They believe, however, that the 
present trends in both these phases of the tex- 
tile industry are going to develop a sound eco- 
nomic position which will bring the proper 
amount of return, in both earnings and satis- 
faction, to manufacturers and employes. 


The Rayon Census 
HE official figures, released by the De- 
partment of Commerce, in connection with 
its biennial census of manufactures, show an 
output of 75,555,439 Ibs. of rayon yarn in the 
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United States in 1927. 


1 


al 


l‘orecast 


and 


1928. 


It is particularly interesting to note that the 


wag 


dustry, are given in the census as 


Boston Wool Trade Outing 


Large Attendance Seen at Country 
Club, Andover, Mass. 

Wool Trade 

\ssociation held its annual outing at 

the Andover Country Club, Andover, 

Mass., 

cluding 


Boston.—The Boston 


recently, with 1000 persons in- 
Lt. Frank G. Allen of 
Massachusetts attendance. The 
most comprehensive program of sports 
undertaken the 
was offered. One of the new features 
of the outing, bowling on the green, 
attracted no little attention. This was 
under the of Vaughn 
Jealous. Golf was under the direction 
ot Austin Follett; baseball di- 
rected by John Faulkner and Leon 
Rand; pigeon shooting was under the 
direction Roberts; whippet 
races in charge of Paul Draper; dart 
throwing under the direction of Frank 
Paige; tennis under Percy Sheldon; 


Gov. 
in 
ever 


by association 


direction 


Was 


of Leo 


quoits and horseshoe pitching under 
of F. L. Kennedy and 
putting in charge of Arthur Boutin. 
The call for lunch came at noon and 
the of the finest 
served to the members of the 


the direction 


meal was one ever 
associa- 
due to the hard 


committee. 


tion and their guests, 
of the was 
an unusually large attendance of mem- 


work There 
bers and the visitors represented con- 
cerns in the industry, not only in Bos 
ton and adjoining territory, but also 
from Philadelphia and New York, 
and included both dealers and manu- 
jacturers 
Following luncheon, which 
the an 
of various sports was begun 


was 
afternoon 

For the 
whippet races, the services of Alfred 


served on terrace, 


Lowenstein, who was active in intro- 
ducing the this 
secured as one of the judges. 
\lbert W. Elliott, president of the as- 
and F, Nathaniel Perkins, 
secretarv-treasurer, with a 


sport into country, 


were 


sociation, 
the com 
mittee of fifteen members, headed by 
Paul M. Rice, were responsible for 
of the 


the success outing 


Navy Bids on Knit Shirts, 
Towels and Silk Handkerchiefs 

\mong the bids opened by the Bu- 
reau of Supplies and Navy 


on 


\ccounts, 
Department, Washington, D. C 


Tuesdav were the following of. in- 


terest to textile manufacturers: 


Schedule Q53 } 


silk, 


1Q; 


Handkerchiefs. 
Mills 


, ST.IS 


Phoenix Silk $1 
Pine lree Silk Mill 
h-Huber Co., $1 

} 


I2; 


22,000: 


Schwar- 


23: Westerhoff 
Zenith Silk Mfg. Co., 


PECNDAC 


Brothers, 


SI 
$1.1872 

540 Towels. bath. 
Cannon Mills. 
Vietor & Achilles, 16c 


Baldwin ( 0., 33.75C 


Schedule 9 crew, 
>; Fred’k 


oodw ard 


2° ) > 
32,000, 33 


x 
. . 
Schedule 9562 


Undershirts, 


cotton, 


This checks remark- 

sly closely with TEXTILE \WorRLD’s estimate of 
75,050,000 Ibs. published in its Annual Review 
Number under date of Feb. 4, 


earners in this comparatively new in- 
26,341 


TEXTILE WORLD 


192 
192 


in 
200,000. Elmira Knitting Mills (two 
bids), 22.61c and 21.13c; Hayes Tex- 
tile Co., 19c; Oneita Knitting Mills, 
E. M. Townsend Co 


me 


Bids Re- 


Cotton Underwear 
ceived by Army 

PHILADELPHIA. — Two concerns 
submitted for furnishing the 
Army Quartermaster, 21st and Oregon 
Ave., with 43,045 prs. cotton drawers, 
ankle length, flat knit, size 32, con- 
forming with specifications No. 6-41, 
opened Aug. 28. Oneida Knitting 
Mills bid 34c, terms 1% 10 days or 
1,6 deliveries to start Oc- 
Elmira Knitting Mills bid 
33.99, terms 2% 10 days, 1% 20 days 
or ™%% 30 days; delivery of 
prs. per month first shipment being 
made in 52 days. 


bids 


C 30 days ; 


tober 10; 


2,000 


7, representing almost a 38% increase over 
¥ 


, the previous census year. 
clusive of salaried employes. 
1927 is estimated at $28,649,441. 
try employed 122,406 h.p. in 1927, practically 
an 83% gain over 1925. 
and power entering into the production of 
rayon in this country in 1927 is computed at 


This is ex- 
The payroll for 
The indus- represent 


The cost of materials 


Massachusetts Thread Co. 
Takes Over Conanicut Mills 


Fatt River.—Massachusetts Thread 
Co. is to take over the plant of Con- 
anicut Mills with abatement of the 
1926-1927 taxes. 

The valuation of the plant was re- 
duced to $150,000, thereby reducing 
the tax from $12,000 to $1,000. 

M. Joseph Levine, of Boston, treas- 
urer of the thread company will an- 
nounce next week the uses to which 
the property will be put. 

George H. Waring, of Fall River, 
will be in charge of the new mills, it 
is said. 


Cotton Ginned from Crop of 
1928 Prior to Aug. 16 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Census 
report compiled from the individual 
returns of the ginners shows 280,530 


Power, Engineering, and Maintenance Round Table | 


What Types of Equipment Are to 
Be Exhibited at the Seventh Na- 
tional Exposition of Power and 
Mechanical Engineering? 
where and when will the exposi- 
tion be held? 

See August of Textile World, 

What Attention Should 
Belts Receive? 
how much dressing 
quire? 

See August 25 issue of Textile World. page 41) 

What Records Should Be Kept of 
Machinery and Plant Equipment? 
what is a machinery reconcilia- 
tion statement ? 

(See August 25 of Textile World, page 

How May Industrial Fences 
Tinted Green or Brown? 

—what is the advantage of tinting 
them? 

August 25 of Textile World, page 53) 
Of What Use Is Tarpaulin in Build- 
ing Construction? 

is its increasing 
ing? 
(See August 18 of Textile World, pege 39) 

What New Device Warns When 
Power Fails or Voltage Drops on 
an Important Circuit? 
how accurately can it be adjusted 
fora particular voltage? 

August 18 issue of Textile World, page 61) 
What New Company Has Purchased 
the Engineering Division of Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co.? 
where are its offices? 

August 11 issue of Textile 
Of What Enormous Benefit Can 
Mathematically Trained Men Be 
to the Textile Industry? 
what are the advantages 
logarithmic chart ? 

‘ August 11 of Textile World, page 
What Should Be the Scholastic 

Training of a Textile Engineer? 

what flelds are open to him? 

See August 4 sue f Textile World, page 57) 

How May Interest in a Safety Cam- 
paign Be Maintained? 

—are uur lives controlled 
emotions or reason? 

See August 4 of Textile World, page 58 

Why Is There More Friction Be- 
tween a Shaft and a Plain Bear- 
ing When the Shaft Is Stationary 


25 issue 


page 31) 


Rubber 
do 


they re- 


issue 


51) 


Be 


(See issue 


use or decreas- 


ssue 


(See 


(See 


World, page 30) 


of a 


See issue R8) 


by 


Than When It is Turning? 
is the friction of rest of a ball 
bearing greater than the friction 
of motion? 

(See August 4 issue of Textile World, page 63) 


What Dimensions for Skid Plat- 
forms and Lift Trucks Have Lately 
Been Recommended? 


—who recommended them? 
(See August 4 issue of Textile World, page 66) 


Why Is It Best to Purchase Repair 
Parts Only from the Machine 
Builder? 

—can mill mechanics make suitable 
bushings ? 

(See August 4 issue of Textile World, page 66) 


What Test Should Be Occasionally 
Conducted on Sprinkler Piping? 
—what did the Amoskeag recently 
learn by such a test? 
August 4 issue of Textile World, page 66) 
5. How May Electric Light Filaments 
Be Protected from Vibration? 
—how may (fixtures. be easily 
reached for cleaning? 

(See August 4 issue of Textile World, page 9) 
How Are Blankets Mechanically 
Conveyed in a Finishing Plant 
at Spray, N. C.? 

—of what use is a “reversible con- 
veyor”? 

(See July 


(See 


28 issue of Textile World, page 25) 

Why Is the Thermal Relay Superior 
to the Dash-Pot Relay for Over- 
load Protection of Motors? 

—does excessive current necessarily 
mean motor overload? 

(See July 21 of Textile World 

What Are Four Common Means for 
Removing Boiler Refuse Auto- 
matically? 

—what points should be considered 


in planning a storage bin? 
(See July 7 issue of Textile World. page 


What Care Should Be Taken 
Boiler-Room Instruments? 
—what precautions are necessary in 

their installation ? 
(See July 7 issue of Textile World. page 61) 
If a Tank Is to Contain Steam at 
2 Lbs. Pressure, at What Pressure 
Should It Be Tested? 
how high can the temperature of 
boiler feed water be raised by the 


exhaust from a Diesel engine? 
7 Textile World, page 61) 


issue 49) 


page 


53) 


of 


(See July ssue of 
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over $25,000,000. 
Impressive as these figures are, for a statis- 
tical standpoint, they do not by any means 


the significance of the growth of 


rayon as a textile material, since it has affected 
all branches of the great textile industry to a 
degree which cannot be indicated on a mathe- 
matical basis. 


running bales of cotton (counting 
round as half bales and excluding 
linters) ginned from the crop of 1928 
prior to Aug. 16, compared with 455,- 
388 bales from the crop of 1927, and 
182,255 bales from the crop of 1926. 
Round bales included in the figures 
are 5,844 for 1928, 10,940 for 1927, 
and 1,285 for 1926. 

Of the total ginnings to Aug. 16, 
Texas returned 279,474 bales for 1928, 
399,591 for 1927, and 176,322 for 
1926. .The remainder for 1928, 1,056 
returned from Alabama, 
Arkansas, Arizona, California, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana and 
Mississippi. 


bales, was 


Dixie Wins Chattanooga Base- 
ball Championship 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The baseball 
team of the Dixie Mercerizing Co. on 
Aug. 25 won the city league cham- 
pionship by snatching two games oi 
a double header from the Highland 
Park-Ridgedale Merchants nine. Both 
victories were easy, the first being by 
a score of 17 to 6 and the second by 
5 to 1. The games were played before 
an appreciative crowd. 

The Dixies demonstrated _ their 
prowess on the diamond during the 
first half of the city league season here 
but did not fare so well during the sec- 
ond half of the season, winning the 
first section but dropping the second to 
the merchants. A number of the local 
industries take a keen interest in ama- 
teur sports and the Dixie Mercerizing 
Co. is one of several textile plants 
offering a fast baseball team. 


Two English Textile Executives 
Visit Memphis 

Mempnis, TENN.—Arno Pearse 
and J. Helm, of Manchester, Eng- 
land, officers of two cotton manufac- 
turers’ associations, spent several days 
last week in this city, studying the 
cotton situation. 

Mr. Pearse is secretary of the In- 
ternational Cotton Spinners Associa- 
tion, and Mr. Helm is managing di- 
of the Calico Printers Asso- 
ciation. While here they were the 
guests of C. R. Boyce of Boyce, 
Gautier & Co., cotton buyers. 


rector 


Curtailment at Fall River 

FALL River, MAss.—In carrying out 
the curtailment plan decided upon 
early in the summer the cotton division 
of the American Printing Co. closed 
on Saturday to remain closed until 
Sept. 10 and it is expected that the 
work of electrifying the entire plant 
will be completed during the present 
shut-down. 
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L. W. Clark, general manager of the 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co., 
Spray, N. C., accompanied by Mrs. Clark, 
sailed on the Berengaria Wednesday of 
this week for a vacation trip abroad. 
Having become ardent enthusiasts for 
air travel, Mr. and Mrs. Clark, after 
spending a few days in London, will fly 
to Amsterdam in a Dutch plane, and 
thence to Berlin in a German plane. 
Later they will visit Dresden, Prague, 
Vienna, parts of Switzerland, and Paris. 
They expect to return on the Paris, 
reaching New York Oct. 9. 


James N. Wilkins, president of W. N. 
Wilkins & Sons Co., Mayfield, N. Y., 
has been elected a director of the Fulton 
County National Bank, succeeding the 
late W. N. Wilkins. 


Walter D. Larzelere, Philadelphia, 
and his family returned Aug. 25, from an 
extended tour through England and the 
continent. 


William L. Ricketts of Ricketts & 
Shaw, Monson, Mass., and Mrs. Ricketts 
are on an automobile tour of the South- 
ern States. 


H. E. Machold, vice president of the 
Skenandoa Rayon Corp., Utica, N. Y., 
has been elected chairman of the Repub- 
lican State Committee of New York, 
succeeding the late G. K. Morris. 


Harry T. Hayward, president of the 
H. T. Hayward Co., Franklin, Mass., 
and Mrs. Hayward, have returned from a 
two months’ European trip. 


A. W. Shuttleworth, president of the 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amsterdam, 
N. Y., and family, are passing the sum- 
mer months at Lake Pleasant in the 
Adirondacks. 


H. W. Anderson, president of the 
Fidelity Machine Co., Philadelphia, who 
has been making an extensive tour 
through Europe investigating textile con- 
ditions there and especially the knit 
goods industries, sailed from France, 
Aug. 23, landing in New York Aug. 29. 
He is bringing back with him a com- 
plete line of infants’ fancy and plain 
socks which he collected in England, 
France, Spain, Austria, Germany, Italy 
and Czecho-Slovakia. It is stated that 
this line of samples is one of the most 
complete ever assembled. They will be 
on display at the Philadelphia office of 
the firm. 


Charles Bond, president of the Charles 
Bond Co., Philadelphia, Pa., accompanied 
by Mrs. Bond and their daughter, has 
sailed for England. John R. Grundy, 
vice president of the company has also 
sailed for England and it is expected 
that both Mr. Bond and Mr. Grundy will 
return in October. 


Charles F. Marble, treasurer of the 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., and Mrs. Marble will leave 
Sept. 1 for a vacation in the Berk- 
re Hills, stopping first in Stockbridge, 


E. Kent Swift, treasurer and general 

ager of the Whitin Machine Works, 

\\ hitinsville, Mass., has returned from 
nth’s European trip. 

J. H. Gritman, general manager of 
he Dorranceton Silk Works, Kingston, 
and the Guaranty Silk Co., Nanti- 

Pa., has resigned. It is reported 
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that Mr. Gritman will go into business 
for himself. 


Louis Beck has resigned as general 
manager of the Autauga Cotton Mills, 
Prattville, Ala. Mr. Beck is succeeded 
by R. S. Dowell. 


P. H. Mooney, general manager of 
the Clark & Holsapple Mfg., Cohoes, 
N. Y., has resumed his duties following 
a month’s vacation at Lake George. 


Ernest Bromley, formerly agent of 
the Whitman Mills, New Bedford, Mass., 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
Waypoyset Mfg. Co., Central Falls, 
R. I., succeeding William P. Wood. 


Donald D. Leonard, of the General 
Silk Corp., will join the organization of 
Wade Bros. & Co., 55 Broadway, New 
York, brokers, on Sept. 1 to be manager 
of their raw silk department. Wade 
Bros. & Co. are members of the Na- 
tional Raw Silk Exchange which opens 
on Sept. 11. They are a commission 
house of long standing, being also mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange, 
the N. Y. Cotton Exchange, the Rubber 
Exchange of New York, the N. Y. 
Coffee and Sugar Exchange, the N. Y. 
Produce Exchange, the Chicago Board 
of Trade, and associate members of the 
New York Curb Market. 


John V. Smeallie, publicity manager 
for the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., 
Amsterdam, N. Y., delivered his illus- 
trated educational lecture on “The Art of 
Rug Weaving” at the New York State 
summer school in the Oswego Normal 
college on Aug. 2. On Aug. 15 Mr. 
Smeallie addressed 150 women at the 
Homemakers’ conference, University of 
New Hampshire, in Durham, on the sub- 
ject “The Carpet That Serves Your 
Purpose.” 


1928. 


New York, Oct. 2-3, 1928. 
1928. 





1928. 


Textile Operating Executives of Georgia, Fall Meeting, Georgia School 
of Technology, Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 18, 1928. 


Alabama-Louisiana-Mississippi Section of Southern Textile Association, 
Annual Meeting, Huntsville, Ala., Sept. 21 and 22, 
National Association of Worsted and Woolen Spinners, Eighth Annual 
Field Day, Manufacturers Country Club, Oreland, Pa., 


Textile Section, National Safety Council, Meeting, Pennsylvania Hotel, 
Committee D-13, A. S. T. M., Fall Meeting, Washington, D. C., Oct. 10-11, 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15-20, 


THE PERSONAL PAGE 


John J. McCloskey, Philadelphia, 
prominent wool and machinery dealer, 
who died last December, left an estate 
appraised at $1,542,113, according to in- 
ventory filed with the Register of Wills, 
bulk of the estate being bequeathed to 
his wife, with a trust fund of $50,000 
left for his sister. 


I. W. Curtis, superintendent of the 
Sharp Mill, New Bedford, Mass., for 
the last four years, has been elected 
managing head, following the resigna- 
tion of A. Clinton Swift as general 
manager and director, effective Sept. 
1. Mr. Curtis was elected treasurer, 
succeeding Frank C. Sawtelle, who died 
Aug. 23. Mr. Swift announced that he 
has no immediate plans for the future. 


Goodell Hill, style director of Pa- 
cific Mills for the last few years, has 
resigned his position, to take effect Sept. 
1. Mr. Hill states that he is not at 
liberty to announce his future plans at 
present, but will do so at the proper time. 
Mr. Hill has had a broad experience, 
both here and in Europe, in fabric styling, 
and has been very instrumental in the im- 
provement of Pacific styling. 


Harley E. Keeler of the Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., and 
family, are spending a 10 days’ vaca- 
tion at Falmouth, Mass. 


Fred Lund, assistant manager of the 
Lund Textile Co., Inc., Fisherville, Mass., 
and family, are taking an 
trip through New York State. 


automobile 


Clayton Smith is now acting superin- 
tendent of the Icemorlee Cotton Mills, 
Monroe, N. C 


B. W. Bingham is now in charge of 
carding, 
warping 


night work of the 
spooling and 


spinning, 
department of 
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Spinners Division, Southern Textile Association, Regular Meeting, Lake 
Lure, N. C. (near Chimney Rock, N. C.) Sept. 7, 1928. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers Division, Southern Textile Association, 
Fall Meeting, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Sept. 15, 1928 


American Chemical Society, Fall Meeting, Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 10-15, 


1928. 


Sept. 26, 1928. 





Master Mechanics Section, Southern Textile Association, Meeting, Green- 


ville, S. C., Oct. 16, 1928 


Textile Division, American Society of Mechanical. Engineers, 


Second 


National Meeting, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 17, 1928. 


Oct. 19, 1928. 


New York City, Dec. 3-8, 1928. 
1929. 
1929. 





York City, May 6-11, 1929. 


Southern Textile Association, Semi-annual Meeting, Greenville, S. C., 

National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Annual Meeting, Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., Oct. 24-25, 1928. 3 

Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y., Nov. 14-16, 1928. 

Power and Mechanical Engineering Exposition, Grand Central Palace, 

Silk Association of America, 57th Annual Dinner, New York City, Jan. 17, 

Knitting Arts Exposition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, April 15-19, 


Twelfth Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand Central Palace, New 
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the Loray plant of the Manville Jenckes 
Co., Gastonia, N. C, 
A. C. Clark, formerly of 


a 


Lockhart, 
. IS now overseer of night carding 
at the Limestone Mills, Gaffney, S. C. 


Joseph Johnson has resigned his posi- 
tion of overseer of the spinning depart- 
ment of the Boston Duck Mills of the 
Otis Co., Bondsville, Mass., to engage 
in business in Charlotte, N. C. 


Otto D. Redden is now overseer of 
spinning at the Dallas (Texas) Textile 
Mills, succeeding §. L. Bolton, who re- 
cently resigned. 

J. L. Rhinehardt is now general over- 
seer of spinning at the Loray plant of 
the Manville Jenckes Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


R. P. McAbee is now overseer of No. 
3 and 4 weaving at the Brookside Mills, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


I. L. Lane, formerly second hand at 
the Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., 
has been promoted to head loom fixer. 


George C. Guild has resigned his 
position as second hand for the Lan- 
caster Mills, Clinton, Mass., effective on 
Sept. 1. 


Ollie F. Howard is now assistant 


finisher at the Cleveland Worsted Mills 
Co., Ravena, Ohio. 
Frederick Hendrickson, engineering 


supervisor of the drafting department 
of the Whitin Machine Works, Whitins- 
ville, Mass., is spending his vacation in 
Washington, D. C. 


Edward Curtis has resigned as boss 
carder at the plant of the Thermo Mills, 
Inc., West Sand Lake, N. Y. 


J. E. Moore, master mechanic for the 
Southern-Brighton Mills, Shannon, Ga., 
has resigned. 


Tison Baisden has resigned as pay- 
master for the Columbus (Ga.) Mfg. 
Co. 


J. Wesley Hutchinson has resigned 
as head bookkeeper of the Arkwright 
Mills, Fall River, Mass., and Clarence 
L. Bliss has been appointed to fill the 
vacancy. Mr. Hutchinson has been iden- 
tified with the mill for the past 19 years 
and he acted as sales agent as well as 
bookkeeper for the past few years. 


Carl Hoover has accepted a position 
in the chemical department of the Indus- 
trial Rayon Corp., Covington, Va. 


J. H. Yaakum, formerly second hand 


in weaving No. 3 at the Brookside 
Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., now holds a 
similar position with the Werthan- 
Morgan-Hamilton Bag Co., Nashville, 
Tenn. 


John W. Broski, formerly assistant 
carder at the Lawton Mills Corp., Plain- 
field, Conn., now holds a similar posi- 
tion at the Fisher Mfg. Co., Fisherville, 
Mass. 


J. C. Carr has taken the position as 
chief plant engineer of the cotton goods 
bleachery of Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
Waterford, N. Y. 


John Scott, Jr., has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass., to become foreman 
for the Porter, McLeod Tool Works, 
Hatfield, Mass. 
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Textile Safety Meeting 


Plans for Conference in New York, 
Oct. 2-3 


“Sa fet Textile 


vy in the 


Industry” is 
the subject to an address to be deliv- 
ered by Russell T. Fisher, 
National Association of Cotton Manu 
facturers, before the Textile Section 
of the National Safety Council on 
luesday morning, Oct. 2, at the Penn- 
Hotel, New York, in 
junction with the seventeenth annual 
The convention of 
the accident preventionists is to last 
five days, from Oct. 1 to 5, inclusive. 
New York City hotels will be 
required to accommodate the 110 ses- 


secretary, 


sylvania con 


Safety congress. 


Five 


sions, 325 speakers and 6,000 dele- 
gates. 

Commissioner Ethelbert Stewart, of 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington, D. C., is scheduled to 
speak on “Safety for the Textile In- 
dustry,” which there 
general discussion. 

On Wednesday morning, 
following the election of the 


after will be a 
oct... 4, 
lextile 
Section officers, there will be a sym- 
posium entitled “How We Want 
Safety Work Conducted,” in which 
will participate John H. Perkins, of 
the Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y.; D. 
rank Lord, M. J. Whittall Associates, 
Worcester, Mass., and Glenn W. 
Cook, of the Travelers Insurance Co., 
Hartford, Conn 

Every company in the textile indus 
try is cordially invited to be repre 
sented at the convention, irrespective 
of membership the 
National Safety There will 


be no charge for admission to any of 


afhliations with 


Council. 


the business sessions. 

Harry C. Washburn, New Bedford, 
Mass., is chairman of the Textile Sec 
tion Arthur S the 


American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Co., 


Johnson, of 


Boston, is chairman of the pro 
gram committee 


Woolen 


Oregon 
Picnic 

The City Woolen Mills 
Co. held their annual picnic Saturday, 
Aug. 11, at the Oaks Amusement 
Park. This was the eleventh basket 
picnic featured by the company and 


City Mills 


Oregon 


was a most enjoyable affair. Boxing 
contests, a ball-game, races and other 
athletic included in the 
entertainment Che ball- 


game was plaved between employes 


events were 


program. 


living in Portland and those living in 
Oregon City 

Employes of the retail stores of the 
Oregon City Mills Co. joined the mill 
employes and executive at supper-time 
and spent the 
evening at grounds. 
The all-day 
affair, being held under the auspices 
of the Or-Ci-Wo-Mi Club. A 
cup 
relay 


the remainder of 


the recreation 


pienic proper Was an 
silver 
the 
en- 


Was awarded to 


winners of 


race Dancing was also 


joved. 


committee consisted 
Sayger, Frank Champion, 


and A. 8S: 


The directing 
of Ivan F. 
Chris 


Bonaket Trelawney 
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Interesting Uses for Asbestos 


Electric Insulation, Oil-Refinery 
Pipe Covers, Fire-Fighting Suits 
By Charles K. Dillingham* 


T is but natural that during the past 

two decades there have been great 
strides made in the manufacture of 
asbestos textiles. Improvements in se- 
lection and fiber, 


grading of new 


Asbestos Suit for Approaching Burning 


Oil Wells 


and 
improved machinery have all aided in 
the increase of production and quality 
of textile products. far the 
greatest progress has been made in the 


methods of handling it, and new 


By 


uses to which asbestos textiles have 


*Of the Alumni Association of 
delphia Textile School, Class of 1912. 
Paper presented at 27th Annual Alumni 
Meeting, supplementing a presentation on 
‘Progress in Asbestos” in the 15th Annual 
Report 


Phila 


Side View of Asbestos Suit 


been put, only a few of which will be 
touched upon in this article. 
Electrical Insulation 

The rapid increase in number and 
variety of electrical appliances for 
home and industrial use has necessi- 
tated the development of an insulation 
for the cords which carry the electric 
current to the appliance. This insula- 
tion must be capable of withstanding 
high degrees of heat, thereby prevent- 
ing fires which might occur if the 
cords burned and short circuited. At 
the same time the insulation must be 
soft and flexible so as not to cause 
inconvenience in the handling of the 
appliance. 

Asbestos in the form of yarn or 
roving has been proved best for this 
purpose and under the fancy-colored 
jacket of the heater cord will be 
found a layer of asbestos, wound or 
braided on the wires forming the cord 
in various ways, the quantity and 
method of application depending upon 
the size of the wires and the use to 
which the cord will be put. 

For Pipes and Fittings 

Improved methods in the manufac- 
ture of gasoline from crude oils have 
brought further demands for asbestos 
textiles. Due to chemical action of the 
materials, the pipes and fittings used in 
the “cracking” 
have to be 
intervals. As 


method of oil refining 
inspected at frequent 
temperatures run be- 


Asbestos Coverings for Pipe Fittings 


tween 700° and 1000° F., some form 
of insulation must be used which can 
be readily taken off for inspection and 
replaced. To meet these requirements 
blankets and special fittings made of 
cloth stuffed with asbestos 
fiber and tailored to fit have been de- 
veloped which have so far proved very 
satisfactory, both as to their insulating 
properties and the ease with which 
they can be removed and replaced. 
Asbestos Suits 

In spite of improved technique in 
the handling of oil wells, fires do some- 
times occur, and when they do there is 
a sudden demand for asbestos textiles. 
The most approved method of putting 
out these fires is to shoot them out 
with explosive. The charge must be 
pushed up as close as possible to the 
mouth of the burning well, so that 
when it is exploded by electrical con- 
tact the flame is blown away from the 
well and the fire is thus put out. To 
get sufficiently near a burning well to 
place the charge the operator must be 
protected from the terrific heat. As- 
bestos suits consisting of helmet, coat, 


asbestos 


September 1, 1928 


gloves, trousers, leggins and shoes, 
which completely cover a man from 
the crown of his head to the soles of 
his feet, have been devised, and, clad 
in one of these suits and covered by 
a stream of water, a man skilled in the 
work can successfully extinguish a 
bad oil-well fire. 

While the foregoing are a few oi 
the interesting that fhhave de 
veloped in recent years for asbestos 
textiles, there are many others, and 
the list is constantly growing. 


uses 


Best Results from Belting 


Suggestions for Selection and Care 
of Leather Belts 
By Joseph Rhoads* 

First select not a “best” belt but 
good belt. It should have a reputa 
tion for long life and service. It 
should have pulley grip far stronge 
than ordinary belts. It should be as 
free as possible from stretchiness, It 
would better be of a good waterprooi 
brand. 

Then it should be put on right. The 
endless belt is for most drives 
and for all drives 8 in. wide or over. 
Also, all belts that run at high speed 
over small pulleys should be put on 
endless. They will run truer, last 
longer, and require fewer stops for 
repairs. 

If the belt is not made endless, the 
first requisite is that both ends shall 
be cut exactly square. 

In lacing a belt the holes should be 
at even distances from the ends of the 
belt and from each other, and so ar- 
ranged that the corresponding holes 
in the two ends shall be in line with 
the direction of the belt. The 
should draw the ends tight together 
at even tension. 

In caring for belts, the first thing 
to look out for is that they shall not 
slip unduly. If you have selected a 
belt with strong pulley grip, you have 
done much to insure transmission otf 
maximum speed, without which you 
cannot expect maximum output, But, 
after proper installation of such a belt, 
it still requires care, though this care 
is not so costly as in some other types 
of transmission. Don't let the belt be- 
come too slack. Slackness means loss 
ot which also means greater 
liability to accident from the belt run- 
ning to one side and stretching or 
even flying off the pulleys. Take up 
the belt before it becomes too loose. 

Don't let the belt become stiff or 
hard from lack of proper dressing 
Such stiffness will mean lack of pul- 
ley contact. Treat your belts fre 
quently with a good belt preserver. 

Do not let the belt get coated with 
dirt from the use of dressing too 
sticky to be easily absorbed. If the 
belt runs in a dusty place, clean 
frequently with a stiff brush or some 
coarse material like burlap. If the 
belt has become caked with dust and 
sticky dressing, clean it off by scrap 
ing with a putty knife or scraper, or 
scrub it with carbon tetra-chloride or 
gasoline. It is safer, however, not to 
use gasoline in a building, but to take 
the belt outdoors. 


best 


lace 


power 


* Of J. E. Rhoads & Sons. 
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Use of Time and Motion Study in Setting Standards 


For Wage-Incentive Systems 





Requisites and Characteristics of a Wa ge-Incentive Plan— 


Analyzing 


AGE incentives to be success- 
ful require cooperation be- 
tween operative and em- 
ployer. This was elaborated 

in the previous article of this series, 
which dealt with the economies result- 
ing from modern management methods 
and the means by which these eco- 
nomies are perpetuated by securing the 
interested and cooperative effort of 
the operative. Such interest is best 
held by an appeal to the pocketbook 
on a basis in which the individual 
skill and energy of the worker are his 
own capital, and he is rewarded to 
the extent that he chooses or has the 
ability to use his own capital. 


Requisites of Any Wage System 


Any wage-incentive 
fulfill the following: 


System must 
(1) It must be fair to the employer 
by securing 
(a) Increased production, 
maintaining quality. 
(b) Decreased unit cost. 
(2) It must be fair to the worker 
by making it possible for him to earn 
a wage commensurate with his skill 
and effort; in other words, increased 
wages but not a standard for every 
man, irrespective of return to the 
employer. 


while 


(3) It must promote harmony be- 
tween employer and employe. 

(4) It must be simple and under- 
standable. 


(5) It must be practical, insuring 
that the clerical and accounting work 
required is not all out of proportion 
to the benefits derived. 


installation of a 
is dependent on co- 
operation from the executives, as well 
as from the operatives. No system 
will work unless it is made to work 
with understanding and fairness, and 
with definite steps taken to create the 
proper atmosphere based on an under- 
standing of the psychological elements 
wivolved. 

\ssuming a company through a 
preliminary survey has decided a wage 
incentive should be adopted, then it 

ould be followed through there- 
iter not on a basis of experiment, but 

ith the intent to follow it through to 
completion. If it cannot be installed 
roperly and whole heartedly, then it 
d best not be installed at all. 
adopted, there should be formu- 
ted in writing a definite policy as to 
e principles on which it bases the 
ge payment, so as to prevent mis- 
lerstandings as far as_ possible. 
is is an essential before any method 
Ol wage payment is started which is 
diferent from that under which the 
employe was hired and is working. 
This company policy should be stated 


The successful 
wage incentive 


the 


Job — Considering 


“Pa st 


By Frederick Albert Hayes 


WAGE incentive requires a standard on which to base its 


rate. 
or the scheme will fail. 


This standard must be set with reasonable accuracy 
Past averages and performances are 


common means for setting standards, but the methods of time 


and motion study are scientific and more satisfactory. 


Time 


study is not impersonal, as it must account for many things 
other than the mere observation of elapsed time on a job. 

Mr. Hayes’ first article on this subject, which appeared in 
the TEXTILE WORLD of Aug. 4, 1928, emphasized the need 


of cooperation between employer and employe in wage incen- 
tive work, and this second article briefly develops the methods 
used by time-study departments in creating standards for a 


wage incentive. 


A succeeding article will deal with various 


specific plans as applied both to individual and group methods 


of payment. 


Industries other than textile have adopted wage- 


incentive plans, and found reduced costs were possible with in- 


creased wages. 


It is time for the textile industry, says Mr. Hayes, 


to make a more genuine and complete study of its possibilities. 


in writing as clearly and definitely as 
possible, signed by the proper au- 
thority and posted in a conspicuous 
place in all departments operating 
under the method. The plan must be 
sold to the executives first, then to 
the foremen, and through them to the 
operatives. 

Simultaneous application of a new 
plan in all departments is poor policy. 
In all probability the scheme if applied 
in such a wholesale manner would 
fail. One part of one department at a 
time is fast enough. When it works 
well in the small section started, as it 
will work if the preliminary steps 
have not been slighted, the rest of 
the department, and later other de- 
partments, will be complaining be- 
cause of favoritism shown this for- 
tunate first section. It then may be 
established as rapidly as conditions 
will allow, but nothing should be so 
hurried that injustice is done. 


Applicability 
reward for: 
and waste 


A wage incentive may 

(1) Material savings 
reduction. 

(2) Quality maintenance. 

(3) Quantity produced. 

Naturally there are conditions under 
which a wage incentive is more 
ductive of results than under others. 
It is probable that 60 to 80% of the 
final increase in production possible 
in a given industry is reached before 
any wage incentive is adopted, solely 
through control by better manage- 
ment. The establishment of a wage 
incentive is the last step in a series of 
preliminaries which have made by far 
the largest savings, but the general 
statement is true that the final step is 
also worth while although smaller 
proportional savings result from _ it. 
Its real value is the continuance with- 
out undue supervision of the savings 


pro- 





made through the prior steps. These 


steps are: Organization, cooperation, 
planning, standardization, incentive. 
Incentive plans are in general 
limited to repetitive work. The more 
the machine speed controls the output, 
the less advantage is derived from an 
incentive, particularly where produc- 
tion is maintained by the constant 
flow of materials to the machine. 
Wherever the human labor element is 
wholly controlled by the output of 
certain machines the operator having 
no opportunity in making his services 
of greater value, that labor is best 
paid by the day rate. An incentive 
plan is also useless where employes 


have been working with great con- 
centration and producing maximum 
quantity. No matter what the reward, 


Such con 
ditions managements like to think they 
have, but we have yet to meet 
If the complacent owner of such a 
mythical will just announce 
the closing of the plant an hour 
earlier than usual, he will in some 
cases be surprised to find that the 
piece workers have earned the usual 
amount. 


they can produce no more. 


one. 


fact TV 


Characteristics of Good Plan 

To be of interest to the operative 
a wage incentive must 

(1) Provide a reward by increased 
earnings for reasonable effort. 

(2) Guarantee a minimum rate 
below which it is not possible to fall, 
this rate being the market for the 
class of work involved. 

(3) Be understandable by the 
workman so that he can compute his 
earnings. 

Any of these characteristics could 
be elaborated almost indefinitely, but 
are not subject to argument as practi- 
cally all modern svstems employ these 
three fundamentals. 


Perfo rmance 


The success of any modern 


incentive is 


wage 
dependent on 
standards properly established through 
time study. It is absolutely dependent 
on correct standards, but 
differs as to the 
establishing those standards. Time 
study, and this includes motion study, 
is a sure means, 
properly carried out. 
stances alter the methods which will 
be used, as there are many who use 
nothing but past 
formance as a starting point. 
ous exponents of both methods will 
be found; but, as time study is the 
scientific method usually employed, 
the following summary of the 


largely 


opinion 


best methods of 


provided it is 
Possibly circum- 


averages and per- 


Vigor- 


methods and uses of time study in 
setting standards for a wage incen- 


tive is given. 
Time and Motion Study 


time 
savings ; 


The initial 
effect the greatest 
greater refinements are introduced 
and manufacturing methods improved, 
the increased 
work are no 


stages of study 


and, as 


Sav ings ot 
longer 


time-study 
proportional to 


the increased cost of maintaining 
time-study work. In other words, 
there is a saturation point beyond 


further refinements in time- 
study work cease to be profitable. 
Time study is used: 

(1) To measure human effort in an 
equitable and consistent manner. 
(2) As a foundation for a 

incentive plan. 
(3) To lay out production schedules. 
(4) For cost calculations. 
(5) To establish a 
reference file. 


which 


wage 


standard data 
Time study subjects each operation 
given 
analysis in 


work to a close 
unneces 
eliminated, and 
that the quickest and_ best 


method of performing each necessary 


of a piece of 


order that every 
sary operation may be 


in order 


operation may be determined. It helps 
to standardize equipment, methods, 
and working conditions, and then to 


determine by scientific measurement 


the standard time in which an averagt 

man can do a given piece of work. 
The elements of time study are: 
(1) Analysis of the job 


This is a thorough study of exist 
ing conditions, methods, equipment, 


and anything else 
time 


that might effect the 
required to perform the work 
satisfactorily. This requires familiar 
ity with the physical characteristics, 
use, and inspection of the part or ma 
terial being made. 

(2) Standardization of the job. 

This is a result of the above 
analysis. Analysis involves thinking 
the changes, and considers one opera- 
tion. Standardization mak- 
ing the changes, and considers opera- 
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and attempts to 
standardize those which are similar. 


tions as a class, 


(3) The choice of an operator to 
observe, and the securing of his co- 
operation. 

(4) 


sequence ot operations. 


[he motion study to make a 


(5) The observation and stop-watch 
record. 

(6) The subsequent calculations to 
determine elapsed time. 
(7) The leveling 
levels skill, effort, condition, 
sistency; in other words, the human 
element. 
(8) 


factor, which 


con- 


The 
ances, providing for legitimate delays 
outside the control of the worker, per- 
sonal needs, fatigue, etc. 

(9) The allowed, or standard time, 
is the 


determination of allow- 


ultimate objective of an indi- 
vidual time study, and should be the 
fair allowance for performing the job. 
It should be the time which an oper- 
ator of average skill would require 
when making an average effort under 
average working conditions, and when 
experiencing the retarding effect of 
fatigue, unavoidable delays, etc. 


Definite Routine 


It is not the intention of this article 
to present the detailed methods of 
time study, but only to indicate that 
there is a definite routine to be fol- 
lowed to produce a definite answer; 
in this case the answer is the allowed 
or standard time for a given opera- 
tion. Some of the foregoing points 
will be briefly elaborated only for the 
purpose of illustrating that time study 
is not a casual affair, but, when prop- 
erly conducted, is a means of know- 
ing all there is to be known about a 
particular job. 

If one wants to get into real trouble 
—just walk into a factory, and, with- 
out adequate preparation, pull a stop 
watch and start timing an operation. 
The employe observed will naturally 
be disturbed, not knowing what it is 
all about, and trouble will ensue. 
There are requirements of the time- 
study man which are based not only 
on his technical ability but as fully on 
his human qualifications. The super- 
visor should be well grounded in the 
fundamentals of factory organization ; 
understand the functions and working 
principles of cost analysis, production 
scheduling, and planning; and be able 
to coordinate his department with the 
above and similar manufacturing ac- 
tivities. He must have ability to com- 
mand and confidence of the 
rank and file of the organization as 
well as the executives. Above all he 
must be able to sell his ideas. 


respect 


So much for technical knowledge. 
If he has personality, ability to get 
along with people in a positive way, 
self confidence, optimism, and the 
patience and ability to experience lack 
of cooperation and criticism, then he 
has a fair chance of being a success- 
ful time-study department supervisor. 

Time-study observers may be men 
with experience brought in by an in- 
dustrial organization, or they may 
often be successfully made from men 
selected by a supervisor from the com- 
pany organization. which is to be 
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studied. Many advantages accrue 
from the latter practice, as the ob- 
servers are already familiar with the 
processes to be studied, and also have 
the confidence of the operatives con- 
nected with the processes. 

The time-study supervisor, analyst, 
industrial by whatever 
title he may be designated, must gain 
the cordial cooperation of all those 
affected by the conduct of the analysis. 
The men must be convinced that they 
are not considered as machines, but 
as human beings. Employes and 
executives must cooperate, or the 
scheme cannot be fully successful and 
will not result in mutual benefit. 
However, the employe is not 
sidered in the preliminary campaign 
for enlisting cooperation, as his atti- 
tude will be determined by the attitude 
of the superintendent and foreman. 
The employe will be reached during 
the actual observation. The superin- 
tendent and foremen must be in 
sympathy with the general idea, and 
the analyst must be enough of a sales- 
man to sell the idea to these officials. 
They in turn will get over to the 
operative that the studies will dis- 
cover the best method and determine 
an equitable basis of wage payment. 
The successful analyst uses care to 
preserve lines of authority by work- 
ing exclusively through the superin- 
tendent and department heads in re- 
gard to changes, and by keeping them 
informed at all times of the status and 
result of studies. He will work with 
the foremen in developing standards 
which the workman can maintain. 


engineer, or 


con- 


Standards from Past Performance 


It is true that not all systems of 
wage incentive payments are based on 
the theory that the preliminary steps 
of good management are required. In 
such that is, where the study 
is to be made on the basis of things 
and conditions “as is”’—much of the 
analysis of a job may be eliminated. 
\n analyst can go into a plant and 
study things just as he finds them. 
He can establish time values and apply 
a wage incentive that will save money 
for the employer and increase the 
the employe. Possibly 
half of the total savings can be made 
in this rough manner, and, to secure 
additional savings, will require more 
than a proportionate increase in effort 
and expense. But the time values set 
must be reasonably accurate, as the 
best wage payment will 
otherwise fall into disrepute. 

Wherever labor can be measured, 
and there are few places where it 
cannot be measured, it can be placed 
on an incentive basis. An advantage 
of the method of merely studying 
things as they are is the avoidance of 
seeming criticism of methods, either 
of operation or of management. The 
savings from such a plan, however, 
are much less than those which result 
from systematic study to determine the 
best methods before applying the 
observation to set up a standard of 
allowed time. 

It is common knowledge that there 
is a tendency for an operative under 
time study observation to stall, but the 


cases 





earnings of 


system of 


experienced observer will easily dis- 
count variance and by well-understood 
methods arrive at a fair allowed time. 
The amount of work a man _ will 
accomplish is fixed by his skill and 
effort, providing conditions are cor- 
rect. 


Effort 


Two men with the same degree of 
skill will accomplish different amounts 
of work because one will exert greater 
effort in doing the job than the other. 
The amount of effort put into his work 
by an operator under observation will 
depend on his attitude. The analyst 
must show the man the true purpose 
of the study is to establish fair values, 
under which increased earnings for in- 
creased effort are possible, and that 
an honest effort on the part of the 
operator will help the time-study man 
to determine such values. The honest 
effort of a man may vary somewhat 
from day to day, dependent on his 
health and physical condition at the 
moment, interest in the work, working 
conditions, mental condition, and dis- 
tracting elements. A worker with a 
sick child at home is not likely to be 
capable of the effort he ordinarily ex- 
hibits. We all are affected, con- 
sciously or not, by the affairs of every- 
day life, and it is not humanly pos- 
sible to be continually at the peak of 
productive ability. This the analyst 
recognizes, and allows for. 

Effort can at least be roughly class- 
fied into poor, fair, average, good, 
e~cellent, and killing. Poor effort may 
be exhibited by an operative possess- 
ing any degree of skill from poor to 
superskill. It may be malicious, or 
caused by a lack of interest. Or it 
may be done, as the operative thinks, 
as a matter of self protection. Poor 
effort is not hard to identify, and those 
acquainted with factory work will 
recognize the following symptoms: 
This employe’s nose requires unusually 
frequent blowing, and his thirst can 
only be partially quenched by numer- 
ous trips to the water fountain. Not 
hy any accident has he ever had any 
decent raw material to work with, and 
the condition of his machines, if one 
were to believe him, is truly pitiful. 
Good advice fairly spills out of him, 
and one might be led to tears by his 
appeal for sympathy for his hard lot. 
Of course, he really is a manager in 
disguise, and never had a_ chance. 
Actually he is a master of the art of 
consuming time without doing any- 
thing. Unnecessary attention is given 
where not required, and suggestiens 
for change are laughed to scorn. 

The worker putting forth fair effort 
is easily noted, and it must be re- 
membered that the men who fall into 
this group when wnder observation 
may rate a higher group when relieved 
from the nervous tension caused by 
the presence of the time-study man. 
The other extremes are often present 
and must be accounted for in setting 
a standard. It is a prevalent idea 
that the standard time is set on the best 
possible time, but such is not the case. 
The average effort and the good effort 
constitute the mean. Excellent effort 


is displayed when an operative is feel- 
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ing particularly fit, or has an unusual 
personal interest in the job, but such 
effort cannot be continued indefinitely, 
any more than the killing effort some- 
times shown by men who cannot work 
normally when anyone is watching 
them, or are possessed of an inborn 
desire to show off. In the same man- 
ner the observer records his idea oi 
the skill of a man, and makes suitable 
allowance in his standard time for the 
different degrees of skill displayed by 
different men on the same job. Thus 
a fair time is made up, from the 
application of which the operatives: 
will .be rewarded from their own de 
gree of skill and effort. 


Standard Time 


The foregoing brief summary oi 
time study is intended only to show 
that the human element is con- 
sidered as a vital part of the program 
in setting a standard time. It defines 
what an average man, working at an 
average rate with average skill and 
effort, should accomplish under the 
conditions of the job. The time-study 
man or the efficiency engineer is apt 
to be regarded as an unnecessary evil 
because of lack of understanding. 

The writer is not of the opinion 
that the term “efficiency engineer” is 
one for which apology is necessary. 
To be called a politician is not always 
complimentary, but the country would 
be better off if we all took sufficient 
interest to be enough of politicians to 
vote. Likewise, efficiency engineers, 
if they produce results satisfactory to 
the employer and employe do not need 
to disclaim the fact that they have ap- 
plied well-known principles of eff- 
ciency. While an overworked term, 
it should be made to stand for some- 
thing worth while, and the fact em- 
phasized that no really successful effi- 
ciency engineer ignores the fact that 
in his work he is dealing primarily 
with people, who have the same acti- 
vating impulses of emotion and the 
same every-day problems of life and 
livelihood that he has himself. 

In the first article the various ques- 
tions a management would ask prior 
to the adoption of a wage incentive 
plan were stated. The preliminary sur- 
vey having established the fact that 
there is something in it for both em- 
plover and employe, the engineer pro 
ceeds to build up his time-study de- 
partment, which would operate along 
the lines described in this article. The 
intensive study of any organization 1s 
bound to result in operating efficien- 
Astounding savings have been 
made in practically all of the major 
industries, and it is time the textile 
industry took hold of it to find out 
what there is init. Certainly labor can 
be measured as accurately and easily 
in textile manufacture as in the foun 
dry, electrical, automobile, or similar 
industries, which to say the least are 
no less complicated. 


cies. 


A wage incentive is not necessaril) 
restricted to direct labor alone, as 
there are several highly successtu! 
systems which include indirect labor 
as well. Indeed, some large factories 
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establish standards on the time-study 
department itself. 

Manufacturers unacquainted with 
the modern wage incentive are prone 
to think their problem different and 
their quality such that it can be main- 
tained only by day work. Time and time 
again it has been proved that there is 
no better insurance of a quality prod- 
uct than to tie in the factor of quality 
with that of quantity in a wage in- 
centive. As for the problem being 
ditterent—wherever labor can be 
measured, and there are few places 
where it cannot be, that labor can be 
placed on an incentive basis. 

With the establishment and func- 
tioning of a time-study department to 
make standards, or the making of 
standards from past averages and per- 
formance, comes the requirement of 
their application through some wage 
incentive. There are many systems, 
and the next article will deal briefly 
with the history of the development 
and the present use of the modern 
methods. 


May Standardize Belting 


Proposed Plan Would Save Pur- 
chasers Millions 

Because leather belting valued at 
about $30,000,000 is being purchased 
each year without accurate knowledge 
of its suitability for specific condi- 
tions of use, wearing qualities in serv- 
ice, or proper methods of mainte- 
nance, the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers has asked the 
American Engineering Standards 
Committee to authorize the establish- 
ment of definite standards for leather 
belting as a guide to _ industrial 
purchasers. 

This proposal is now being con- 
sidered by the Executive Committee 
of the Standards Committee. If ap- 
proved, the work will be undertaken 
shortly, covering, as requested by 
the Society; (1) quality (standard 
material specification), (2) capacity 
(horsepower rating), (3) weight 
(dimensions, thickness, and weight), 
and (4) care and maintenance of 
belting. 

Precedent for belting standardiza- 
tion is found in the work of the 
American Petroleum Institute which 
has established standards for all types 
of belting used in the oil industry. 
The Institute estimates that its speci- 
fications and recommendations for 
care and usage increase the service 
value of belting purchases by 25%. 

Belting used in oil fields is sub- 
jected to unusually variable and 
harsh conditions of service, due partly 
to the temporary character of installa- 
tions and the severe nature of the 
loads. It is believed that the oil 
industry’s success with standardiza- 
tion of belting could be duplicated in 
other fields. A saving to all indus- 
tries on the basis of 25% estimated 
tor the oil industry would mean that 
the purchasers of leather belting in 
the United States would be saved 
over $7,000,000 annually. 

The results of research work con- 
ducted by the American Petroleum 
Institute and other organizations in 
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connection with standards for belting 
will be studied by the sectional com- 
mittee which will be organized fol- 
lowing approval of the project by 
the American Engineering Standards 
Committee. The committee will in- 
clude in its membership representa- 
tives of manufacturers and users of 


leather belting, and of other interests 
concerned with the subject. 

It is pointed out that such 
standardization, and the broader use 
of the test data underlying it, would 
lead to a great increase in the present 
knowledge of the properties of leather 
belting. 


Spreading the Safety Idea 





Employes’ Committees Produce Safe 
W orkers—Convincing the Doubters 
By W. Graham Cole 


| object of all the activities of 

managers and foremen in a safety 
campaign is to arouse the interest of 
the workmen to whom accidents may 
happen. The workmen’s safety com- 
mittee is an educational device which 
places upon the workmen themselves 
the responsibility for the prevention of 
accidents, and arouses their interest 
and enthusiasm as could be done in no 
other way. 

Each foreman selects an assistant— 
if his department is large, two or 
three assistants—to represent him in 
safety matters. All of these repre- 
sentatives in the plant constitute the 
workmen’s safety committee. Mem- 
bership is not permanent since it is 
desirable to have as many workmen 
as possible bear, for a time, the re- 
sponsibility of safety committeemen 
The period of service varies, in differ- 
ent plants, from six months to a year. 
Six months seems to be the most suit- 
able period since it allows sufficient 
time for definite accomplishment with- 
out being long enough to limit the 
work to a few men. 

Selection of Men Is Important 
The selection of men for the com- 
mittee is very important, especially 
when the work is being started. The 
first members of the committee should 
be men possessing the qualities of 
leadership, good workmen, respected 
by the others in their department, and 
capable of taking the initiative when 
necessary. Since one of the chief ad- 
vantages of the committee is that the 
members themselves become con- 
vinced of the value of safety, it is 
occasionally advisable, after the com- 
mittee has been working successfully 
for some time, to select as members 
workmen who are not so convinced. 
Membership on the committee for six 
months will usually make them enthu- 
siastic advocates of accident preven- 
tion. When this has failed, their con- 
version usually follows extension of 
their membership for another six- 
month period, though this is seldom 
necessary. 

As a rule the members of the com- 
mittee are permitted to select their 
own chairman and other officers, al- 
though in some plants, the superin- 
tendent or assistant superintendent 
acts as chairman. The minutes are 
kept by a member or a clerk from one 
of the offices who acts as secretary of 
the committee. Meetings are held, 
usually, once a month, though they 
may, if necessary, be held more often. 

Encouraging Safe Practices 

The primary responsibility resting 


% 


upon a member of the committee is to 
spread the safety idea among the men 
in his department and encourage safe 
practices on their part. Together 
with the foreman, the safety com- 
mitteeman will represent the company 
in safety matters, and will make the 
men feel that the foreman over them 
and all the officers of the company are 
staunch advocates of safety. He will 
carry to the men the ideas he has taken 
from the safety committee meetings, 
and do, in fact, everything in his 
power to make his department safe. 

Another important duty of the mem- 
ber of a safety committee is to assist 
the foreman in inspecting his depart- 
ment, seeking conditions or practices 
which are likely to cause accidents, 
and helping remedy them. When 
some unsafe condition which should 
be called to the attention of the man- 
agement is found, he should report it 
at the next meeting of the safety 
committee. 


Handling Safety Suggestions 
All suggestions which are made 
should be listed in the minutes of the 
meeting, and at the following meet- 
ing the men making the suggestions 
should be asked whether the conditions 
or practices complained of have been 
remedied. Suggestions which have 
been adopted and put into effect should 
be marked off the list, so that the 
men will know just what they are 
accomplishing. The minutes of meet- 
ings should be sent to the manager 
or superintendent, and to whomever 
else will have the power of carrying 
out suggestions. If for 
the adoption of a_ suggestion is not 
feasible, an explanation should be 
made to the committee. The experi- 
ence of many years of safety work has 
shown that 90 per cent of all the sug- 
gestions made by workmen’s safety 
committees are practical. 

At the first meetings, the men 
usually hesitate to make suggestions, 
fearing censure. But when they find 
that their suggestions are being 
adopted, they talk more freely. An 
excellent example of this is seen in the 
safety committee of a railroad round- 
house, where accident problems are 
similar to those of most machine 
shops. At a meeting of the committee 
recently, each of the nine members 
rose and read a report of what he had 
done during the past month. Each 
man had at least thirty suggestions 
or comments to make. When the com- 
mittee was organized the men hesitated 
to speak, and few suggestions were 


any reason 
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made, most of them referring to un- 
sate plant conditions. Now, of the 
numerous suggestions, most refer to 
unsafe practices of workmen. This 
company careful to follow up 
every suggestion made, or to convince 


was 


the employes that suggestions 

impracticable. 

Competition Among Departments 
In addition to suggestions and re- 

ports on what has been done with the 


were 


suggestions of the previous month, 
the programs of meetings might 
profitably include a study of the acci- 
dent records of the plant and the dif- 
ferent departments, and the progress 
being made in the prevention of acci- 
dents. The workmen’s committee 
offers an excellent place to start a 
friendly competition between the de- 
partments to see which can make the 
best safety record. 
ent may be 


The superintend- 
invited to address the 
members, and it is encouraging to the 
men to have a message from the gen- 
eral manager or president read at 
meetings. A speaker can occasionally 
be obtained from some other company 
to tell of the accident prevention ex- 
perience in his plant. 

The periodical change of the com- 
mittee’s personnel offers an oppor- 
tunity for arousing interest in safety 
among the workmen. A meeting of 
retiring and incoming members, per- 
haps with the foremen present, can 
be held. A dinner may be given on 
this occasion, or there may be a meet- 
ing of all employes, at which the re- 
tiring members will be thanked for 
their services by an officer of the 
company, and the new members 
introduced. 


Avoid Winter Troubles Now 


Warm Weather Affords Oppor- 
tunity for Maintenance Work 
By W. F. Schaphorst 

Now is the time to prepare for the 
winter months. If there is any 
maintenance work to be performed on 
your heating system, today is the 
time to do it—when the load is lower 
and when there is no load at all. 

Most boilers can now be carefully 
cleaned and inspected. Pumps should 
be put in first-class condition. Leaks 
should be stopped. Fix up your 
traps, your packing, and your valves. 
Stokers and grates should be replaced 
or mended wherever mending is 
necessary. Mend your roofs and 
your water spouts. Wield the paint 
brush where needed. Look over and 
improve your insulation. And_ so 
forth. 

sy doing these important jobs now, 
greater efficiency and economy will 
result during the winter months, and 
it is easier to do them now than later 
on when the equipment is needed. 
Avoid winter troubles now. 


Lafayette Piece Dye Works, Inc., 
Paterson, N. J., is the name of a new 
company which has purchased the plant 
of the American Piece Dyeing & Skein 
Printing Co., Paterson. New company 
is incorporated by Paul Rouchouze, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y.; Marius B. Vadon, Haw- 
thorne, and Helen Bancroft, Paterson. 
Authorized capital is $125,000. 





Oxy-Acetylene Welding Aids in the Economical and 
k:fhcient Operation of Silk Mills 


Allows Quick Replacement and Makes Large 
Stock of Emergency Parts Unnecessary 


HERI 


methods of using the oxy-ace 


are two fundamental 
mills. 
Small mills with so little weld 
do that it would not be worth 
while to install a welding shop can 
outfit 
which can be used during part of the 


tylene process in textile 


ing to 


maintain a portable welding 


to and the 
rest of the time for plant maintenance. 


With 


manager can avoid carrying in stock 


time repair broken parts 


this equipment, the owner or 


a great number of small replacement 
parts. Textile machinery has many 
small parts which constitute the great 
part of maintenance expense. 

The other 
central 


method is maintaining a 


welding in connection 


& 


shop 


ree. I. 


Oxwelding a Broken Lay-Sword 


mill machine shop. Many 


need 


large enough to have 
of a welding shop, not only for repairs 
parts, 
many 


and other 


machine but also for manu 


facturing of the small parts, 
items needed 
ot 
\ fully equipped 


shop should contain a 


ucks, 


to 


. ? 
anks, tt! 


trom. time time Some these 


will be shown late 


welding com 


plete welding and cutting outfit, a 


substantial bench for use in welding 


1 
parts, Clamps, a Tew 


] 


and a 


simple welding 


solid vise \n anvil and 


sometimes useful. Other 


make their need evident 


Typical Shop 
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Fig. 5. Loom Crankshaft Repaired with 
the Blowpipe 


From Oxy-Acetylene Tips* 


Fig. 2. A Typical Silk-Mill Welding Shop 


time from channel irons and steel bars. 
The blowpipe holder and the welding 
rod rack on the wall are both part of 
the welder’s handicraft. In the ex- 
treme left hand side of the photograph 
can be bin filled 
with slaked lime in which certain of 


seen the annealing 


the hot parts are buried after weld- 
ing to allow them to cool slowly. 

\ plant welding shop may have any 
number of additional outfits 
silk 


sylvania keeps nine outfits in use 


One of 
Penn- 


all 


the large mills in eastern 


Fig. 3. 


time is 
to 
increasing 


the 


adding 


the time, and at 


considering 


present 
two more 
accommodate its rapidly 
plant These outfits can be kept either 
in the machine shop or used in the 

of 
house, one in the weaving 
three 
and so forth 


different 
the 


parts the plant,—one in 
powel 
department, two or in the ma 
chine shop, 

Probably the best way to explain 
the uses of the OX\V acetylene process 
in silk mills is to give a brief outline 
of the various processes used in silk 
and at the time 


explain the parts of the machines sub- 


manufacture same 
ject to wear and breakage, which can 
In nearly all 
parts of any 
frames, and none 


be repaired by welding 
the machines the only 


great size are the 


except these are so large as to prevent 
them from being transported to the 
shop in case of breakage. Except 
where dismantling the machine would 
cause more difficulty than bringing the 
welding outfit to the spot, most of the 
work can best be done in the shop. 
Almost all the metal parts used in 
the construction of textile machinery 
are of cast iron, but, with the excep- 
tion of heavy gears and frame sec- 
tions, do not need to be preheated for 
repair with cast-iron welding rod. The 


Welded Leno Jumper-Arm 


use of in cast-iron 
repair in silk mills is increasing every 
day. The difference in color of the 
weld metal from the base metal makes 
little difference, and master mechanics 
fast finding out that the bronze 
weld is fully as efficient as and easier 
Of 


bronze-welding 


are 


to make than the cast-iron weld. 


course bronze-welding is employed ; 
together on  malleable-iron par 
which constitute’ an important pe 
centage of the machine parts in text 
mills. 
Silk Throwing Machinery 

Throwing machines are not subje 
to much wear because there is 
violence in the movements of 
parts. Accidents are always happen 
ing, however, and there are a few r 
pairs from time to time which fi 
their way to the welding shop. Bases, 
gears, frames, bobbin holders, thread 
guides, knock-off motions, levers, 
builder gears from spoolers, twiste: 
and quillers are the most common 
breakages. These are usually of cast 
iron and are easily welded without any 
preheating, because of their small size. 

Warpers 
As in nearly all the other machines 


Fig. 4. Rocker 


Arm Welded in 
Places 

except the loom, there is little break- 
age occurring on warpers except when 
an accident happens. The framework 
of the warper and the operating handle 
and pulleys are about the only parts 
which might broken during 
ordinary service. Most parts are cast 
iron and can be repaired either 
bronze-welding 


Four 


become 


or by cast 
welding. 
Spun-Silk Machinery 
Machinery for making spun. silk 
from waste silk and from Tussah silk 
fiber is very similar to the machine: 
used in cotton-spinning mills. Ther 
are machines for opening up the fibers 
cards for in 
slubbe: 
roving frames and spinning frame 
Carding straightens the fibers 
a rope-like mass which is coiled 


them 
frames, 


placing 


combers, drawing 


cans. These are made up from 


metal by some enterprising welde: 


Fig. 6. Welded Harness-Rack and Section for Repair 
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Fig. 
reat They are cylindrical, 
it three or four feet high, and 14 
S ins In the combing 
ess there are many cams and gears 


saving, 
in diameter. 


h can be repaired at a very small 
when wear or breakage occurs. 
welder also encounters the heavy 
iramework of the drawing 
wchinery, as well as the framework, 
and tlvers of the slubbers and 
The rollers this 
machinery become jammed 
at times to the ex- 

the roller 
easily repaired 
Silk-spinning frames 
ire the final machines for the thread 
to go through. The gears are again 
he important breaking parts, but at 
occur in the bolster, or 


‘ast-1ron 


roving frames. of 
sort ot 
ith the roving, 
breaking 


tent of stands. 


can be by 


Ihe se 


bronze-welding. 


cracks 


times 


} 


spindles are broken. 


Looms — Broad, Dobby, Jacquard 
lhe head motion of the loom is the 


most complicated part of the machine 





Fig. 9. Broken Loom Handle 


he more involved the pattern be- 

the harded it is to adjust the 
ne, and the more likely it 1s 
ere will be breakage of parts. 
names of the different parts of 


Nearly all 


iron; they are 


re numberless. 
iaic trom YTay 


light t 


speed up operation, are 
Al- 


st all can be reclaimed by the oxy- 


} 


and keep breaking. 


brittle, 


lene process 
] 


loom is complicated 
Not only does it 
different mechanical de- 


cams, gears, pulleys, 


a very 
of machinery. 
many 


such as 


etc., but it is subject to an ex- 
amount of impact, stress, 
on, tension. and friction. This 


n leads to rapid wear and con- 
parts, and is the 
existence of that 
the loom- 
mends wooden, 
cloth other 
ind adjusts the different 
make the loom function prop- 


: : 
reakage ot 
ason for the 

wwn mill character, 


loom-fixer 


1 


and breakable 


mo 
Steel and iren parts, however, 
remove and replace by new 
rec ones, 
\ taster mechanic in another in- 
Ist might look at this statement 
that there could not be very 
ch work for this man to do, but 1n 
room 


e e of a week, a 


x ] 


weave 
produce a 
| sived heap of broken gears, cast- 


yoms will 


fairly 





. Shuttle Boxes Built Up with Bronze 


iron brackets, worn steel bearing sur 
bent and broken shafts, both 
for the loom drive and for the beams, 
jumpers, bars, and many other parts 

The loom motions will be 
in logical order, beginning 
drive. Atter this comes the 
motion which includes the 
heads used to regulate the 
harnesses. In a_ plain the 
harnesses are governed by cam mo 


faces, 


taken up 
with the 
shedding 
various 
tvpes ot 


loom 


nishing much work for the welder. 
The Gem head is a collection of small 
gears which actuate the harnesses in 
the loom. The dobbie head is one 
made to weave patterns of from five to 
twenty-five harnesses. The working 


parts consist of twenty-five knives, 
small levers, a cast-iron framework, 
knite plates, top and bottom—the 
parts can hardly be numbered 

The harnesses are lifted by lifter 


bars or jacks which are usually tim 
iron castings. Fig. 4 shows a cast iron 
rocker-arm which was welded in fou 
regulated to 
make the harnesses move up and down 
equal distances from the Multi 
pliers for gingham and handkerchiet 


places. This casting is 


reed. 


patterns make the harness motrons 
even more complicated ; the added 
number of parts receive some weil 
and breakage, and call for repair 





Fig. 8. Shuttle-Box Frame—Cast lron Welded 
tions; the cams are subject to much When gauze and marquisette weaves 
wear. These cams can be built up are needed, there is another additional 


with manganese bronze whenever the 


wear is excessive. Key-ways often 
wear out and can be easily repaired 
the shaft to 
recutting — the 
used to 


the shaft to the original size, 


without weakening the 


extent of kev-way 
build 


+] 
Lhi¢ 


Bronze or steel is up 





Fig. 10. After Welding 


Way 1s again cut, and the original key 
fitted to it. 


Drive Motions 
drive 1 
friction drive from a shaft and indi- 
vidual drive 
In mills 


The motions of a loom are 


from an electric motor. 


where electric motors are 
used, there are often cases of broken 
motor bases. In mills where the fric 
sucl 
All these 
minimum 


The drive is transmitted to the 


tion drive is used, there are parts 
as pulleys and belt shipper S. 
parts can be oxwelded at a 
cost. 
loom shaft which has two offsets in it 
and also supports the main gears and 
cams. This shaft 
stress which frequently causes breaks 


undergoes severe 


Fig. 5 shows a drive shaft that has 
been successfully repaired by welding. 
Shedding Motions 


The shedding motions of silk looms 
have many small breakable parts, fur- 


attachment in the lLeno-jumper and 
its eccentric motion is responsible or 
considerable breakage he jumper 


arm (Fig. 3) is moved by gears from 


the main. shait Phe harness-rack 
shown in Fig. 6 is used to keep the 
knives of a dobbv loom from rubbing 
against each other lhe welder has 


two choices in his method otf welding 
this part. If but one tooth is 
the tooth to 
the casting: if more than three teetl 


have 


gone, he 


can reweld the base ot 


been bt ( ken 


out, it is better t 

weld in part of a discarded or scrap 

section instead of welding in e; 
ive 


serted is shown beside the 


separate tooth part which is in 


W elded kn le 
separator 


Box Motions 


Some looms | | 


are Dullt to have as 
many as seven shuttles, but the most 
common types have two or four. The 
shuttle boxes in Fig. 7 are for a four 
bv one loom. 





Fig. 11. Two Welded Picker Arms 
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Figs. 12 and 13. Knock-Off Bars 


Shuttles are held firmly in 
the boxes by spring pieces which are’ 
called 


place in 


“swells.” Boxes sometimes 
break from the constant impact which 


they receive, but a more common fault 


is the wearing out of the holes 
through which a king bolt runs to 


fasten the swells securely in place 
hese worn holes were success fully 
mended by filling with bronze rod and 


reboring to fit the king bolt. This 


saves much lost motion in the boxes 
and is an easily performed repair. 
Shuttle boxes fit into the box frame 
similar to the one shown in Fig. 8. 
This has been cast-iron welded in 
three places, and is ready to go back 
into service 

Phe lifter bat which moves the 
boxes into position is another part 
which 1s sometimes broken and needs 
welding. The many small gears in the 





Fig. 14. 


Oxwelded Dagger 


box-motion are welded and built up. 


Let-Off and Take-Lp Motions 


There are many small parts on the 
back of a loom. Jumper bar brackets, 
beam brackets of all sorts, beam lock 
parts, weight levers and cast-iron 
pulleys, used in the friction type of 
let-off motion, whip-roll arms, and so 


forth, are usually made of cast iron 


and are welded in quantity. A mill 
with a thousand looms can almost 
keep one welder busy full time on 


these parts alone 


Stop Motions 
If the filling yarn breaks in a loom 
which is not fitted with an automatic 
bobbin changing device, the loom is 
automatically 


stopped by a device 


called a “stop-motion.” These are of 





Has Your 
Present Location 
these Assets? 


Low production costs 
Plentiful and 
adaptable labor 
Cheap raw materials 
Low cost, abundant 
Power 
Low building costs 
Low taxes 
Tax exemptions 
Community 
cooperation 
Growing market 
for product 
Adequate railroad 
service 
Modern port facilities 
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50,000 Spindle 
Lead 


shows Eastern 
preference for 


_ GEORGIA | 


ce eee keen business men, the heads of New England's great- 
est textile mills generally move cnly when they can make more 

profits by moving. 

They choose their new locations only after the most cautious engineer- 

ing surveys have shown where profits reach their peak. Georgia leads 

all other Southern states. 56,732 more Eastern spindles have been in- 

stalled here in the past 5 years than went to any other state. 


Surveys by our own engineers, and independently by the staffs of two 
outstanding engineering firms, show the exact locations where vital 
economies reach their highest point in Georgia. Through their careful 
investigations we are able to help you choose exactly the right location 
in the State, where your special requirements are most completely 
satisfied. 


This valuable information is available to you either through our New 
York office at 120 Broadway, or direct from the home office of the 
Georgia Power Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


(GEO 


POWER 


INDUSTRY PROSPERS IN GEORGIA 
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Fig. 16. Welds Are Reinforced on the 
Outside 
ferent designs. but the basic action 
similar. The breakage of a thread 
ps up a rod which pushes a_ bar 
inst the handle of the loom and 
tomatically stops it. The weaver 
n replaces the shuttle or the bobbin. 
¢ g shows loom knock-off handle 
which was broken; Fig. 10 shows how 
is repaired by bronze-welding The 
knock-off bar shown in Fig. 12 is built 
up with steel. 

The warp threads are similarly 
tted with a stop motion device which 
Fig. 19. Gears from Loom Head 

‘eat- 
has the same action. When the loom 
nore has a breakdown there is a device 
which is utilized to prevent damage 
vy the lav to the cloth already woven. 
1eer- his is the protector rod. The end 
one is shown in Fig. 14. The pro- 
eads jecting part which is welded to the 
. shaft is called the dagger. Whenever 
A in- here is an accident or breakage of 
any kind, the protector rod revolves 
a half turn, bringing the dagger up 
two id causing it to strike against a steel 
ital har which is fastened to the frame- 
Vila work of the loom. The bars and 
ireful caggers which receive this terrific im- 
. pact wear out in a very short time, 
ation but can be very easily built up with 






letely either tough manganese steel rod, 
ordinary steel, manganese bronze, or 







New 
f the 















x. 17. Repairing a Picker-Foot 
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Stellite (Fig. 13). Cast-iron temples, 
used to stretch the cloth on the front 
of the loom, are welded with cast iron. 

Jacquard heads are subject to break- 
age just as a dobby head. The frame 
of the jacquard loom, which has to 
hold up a heavier weight than the 
plain or box loom, sometimes breaks 
or cracks. 

Picking Motion 
The picking motion is governed by 


shaft. 


five cams or 


the cams on the drive Some- 


times there are four or 


bears on one drive shaft, and the num 


ber of key-ways weaken the shaft. The 
cam moves the picker-ball, which 
transmits the motion to the picket 


stick, which in turn drives the shuttle 
across the race-place. 
ot all the trouble 

vibration caused by the constant bang 
ing of the shuttle back and forth in 
the boxes. The picker-ball breaks and 
can be welded together, tl 

be built up with bronze or Stellite, and 
the picker arm is also easily welded. 
Fig, 11 
picker arms. 

sometimes has 


Here is the root 


in the loom—the 


le Cams Can 


iron 
holder 


and needs 


two welded 
The lug 
an accident 


shows cast 


strap 





Motion, Showing Stages in Repair 


welding. welder 


repairing a broken picker shoe. 


Fig. 17 shows a 
Drive Mechanism 

Shaft hangers are usually made of 
cast iron with babbitted, 
other If 


bronze, or 


forms of bearings. bronze 
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Fig. 15. 


‘he openings in the leg are for cross 
flush 
channel on the inner side of the 


members which fit into. the 


cast 


ing. For this reason it is necessary 


to weld the trame-work on the outside 


only and to reinforce it well Whe 
cross members can then be fastened 
in place without any lumps of weld 
metal being in the way. Fig. 16 


shows a loom frame which was repair 
ed by 


places 


oxy-acetylene welding in two 


Gears 


Probably the biggest item in. silk 


mill welding consists of ol 


gears 
There 
nearly all silk mill 


Various types are gears 1n 


machines and they 
in. up 
Chere is much breakage 


vary in size from I in to 30 IMs 


in diameter. 
of teeth, and the constant changes in 
pattern call for changes in the size and 
stvle of the 


gYea4rs 





Fig. 


bearings are used, they can be rebuilt 
in case of wear, using the oxy-acety- 
lene blowpipe and a bronze welding 
rod. For re-babbiting bearings of 
any sort, the blowpipe can be used to 
melt out the old bearing, to preheat, 
and also to melt the metal in the ladle 
Cast-iron pulleys are often welded by 
the oxy-acetylene process. The hand 
wheel with which the weaver turns 
back the loom when it runs a pick or 
two over is subject to breakage and is 
ox-welded, using cast-iron rod 

When shafting is repaired, nickel 
steel rod is often used. Careful align 
ment of the shaft is imperative and it 
is inadvisable to weld a shaft unless 
the proper used. 
frames and attachments must 
welded on the outside, as is shown 


Fig. 15. 


jigs Loom 
be 
in 
This loom leg was cracked 


are 


20. Gears from Loom Head Motion 


A large gear, such as the one shown 
Fig. 18, is welded with cast iron, 
and where two or three teeth are out, 
it can be built up one tooth at a time 
In doing this work the outline of the 
tooth is molded in carbon paste, and 


in 


Welded Cast-Iron 


Loom Frame 


then the gear is built up in 
this 


contorma- 


tion with mold and finished by 
This photo shows the 


main drive gear Ot a loom Its size 


machining. 





Fig. 18. Large Loom Drive Gear 
and the nature of the break necesst- 
tate preheating if the gear is to be 
welded with cast iron. If bronze ts 


used, preheating may not be required. 


Figs. 19 and 20 show some of the 
small gears which are used in the head 
of a broad loom. At the left is a 


broken gear before repairing by weld- 
ing. 
built up with cast-iron rod. 


In the second a section has been 
The third 
to the 
proper size, the extra weld metal has 
been cut off, and in the fourth stage 
the teeth have been cut out of the 
welded portion. Larger gears for the 
head are the bottom 
illustration, Fig. 


one has been machined down 


motion seen in 
21. 
Sand Roll 


shows the welder working 
bracket. This bracket 


Fig. 22 


on a sand-roll 





21. 


Gears 


from 


Head Motion 


Loom 
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Available “ROWER 


inthe MID-SOUTH 


There is no greater fuel producing area in the United States 
than is this territory comprising Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana. There is power from rivers, from great 
oil and gas fields, from large steam plants and from 
coal mined right here in this area. 4 These four 
sources, utilized and interconnected, solve the 
question of power forever. € We are pre- 
pared to furnish any amount from ten to ten 
thousand kilowatts, anywhere along our 
net-work of interconnected lines. 
AD) 
NG 


EX B 
reper 
4 isa = Bn) \ 


More Than 5,000 


Different Industries 
Located in the 
MID-SOUTH AREA 


The industrial versatility of this area is 
shown by the fact that there are over 
five thousand industries in the Mid-South. 
There are textile mills, wood-working 
plants, pulp and paper mills, pottery plants, chemical 
plants, canning factories, iron and steel working plants, 
refineries, quarries, and far too many more to 
enumerate. 


POWER from OIL FIELDS 


More than a billion dollars are already invested in 
industries in the Mid-South and it is just getting started. 
Other advantages are: 
Intelligent, Anglo-Saxon Labor. Tax Exemption for ANEES 
Textile Mills. Low Tax Rates to All Industries. Low 7 


Living Costs and Long Daylight Hours 


Write any of the companies below for more 


specific information about the Mid-South Area? 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
PINE BLUFF, ARKANSAS 


MISSISSIPPI POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
ALGIERS, LOUISIANA 


September 1, 1928 
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Fig. 25. Lengthening Loom Frame and Shaft 


holds the sand roll on the front of 
the loom. The sand roll is a roll cov- 
ered with sand paper or similar ma- 
terial which pulls the cloth up tight 
in the loom and facilitates winding the 
finished roll of cloth on the cut-roll. 
Owing to the tension under which this 
roll operates, there is a liability of the 
shaft twisting, since it is made from 
mild steel, and may be weakened by 
cutting deep key-ways. 

This was the case in the sand roll 
shown in Fig. 23. A section from a 
discarded sand roll was welded in posi- 
tion, the new key-way was cut, and 
the sand roll went back into service. 
When an operation of this sort is 
carried on, it is well to cover the 
wooden part with wet asbestos fiber 
or sand to prevent burning. These 
instructions hold good for ‘other 
articles where welding is to be done 
welded knock-off 
handle shown in Fig. 12, for example. 


near wood, the 


Dyeing and Finishing 
In many mills, the dyehouse is al- 
most as large a department as the 
weave room. Because of their action 


on dye solutions, wrought iron and 
steel can not be used in the dyehouse. 
Copper and monel metal are used for 
dye kettles, tanks, coils, and agitators. 
Oxwelding is the most 
method of fabricating all this equip- 
ment. 


satisfactory 





Fig. 22. Oxwelding a Sand-Roll Bracket 


Lead drain pipe can also be installed 
by oxwelding, using a small blowpipe 
designed especially for lead work 
Cast-iron pipe can be bronze-welded; 
brass and copper pipes can also be 
joined with the oxy-acetylene blow 
pipe. 





Fig. 26. Jig for Holding Shaft in Place 





are very 


Fig. 28. Three VW elders 


Tentering and finishing machines 
large and 
work 
ever to Rollers and 
brackets sometimes crack, and the 


( yxy-acetylene process gets 


sturdy The 


frame is about the only part 


break. rollet 
anothe1 
chance to prove its usefulness. The 
same holds good for printing machin- 
ery. The rolls are made of copper; 
the design is etched on the surface 
ot the roll; the amount of 
these parts is very little. 


wear in 
Some of the 
roller brackets and framework are the 
only parts known to cause holdups by 
breaking. 


General Repairs Around Mill 


In addition to the numerous repair 
jobs on machinery, the oxy-acetylene 
outfit is invaluable in many other 
cases in and around the mill. Ox 
welded piping of every sort is fast 
coming to the fore as one of the most 
usetul 


applications of the process. 


Heating pipes can be installed or 


repaired; conveying machinery is 


easily fixed: trucks, balers, all sorts ot 
shipping and transporting machinery, 
scales, almost 


metal which has become broken, can 


cranes, anything ot 


be repaired by the Oxy-aceti lene 


17 


‘lowpipe. 
Old pipe is used in many instances 
o make racks tor bobbins, 


and cloth. 


moOxes OT 
filling, \ great many mills 
mnake their own gear guards, thus add- 


ing safety and usefulness to the 


oxwelding equipment’s asset column 


rig. 23 shows a welded gear guard. 


hese are made up in quantities when 


the welder has no other work at hand 


Gear guards of cast iron which are 


often furnished with the machine can 


be repaired with cast iron when 


broken. 


Whenever there is a job of scrap 
ping equipment, the I 


cutting blowpipe 


is brought into play Obsolete ma 


chinery is quickly removed from serv 
ice with this equipment. The follow 
show 


ng illustrations welding 


ind cutting were used successfully in 


+ 


the alteration of a lar 
The width of tl 


e number of 


1 
ese 1oOomsS Was 


1 
iooms 
sncreased al ix inches. This w: 
increased about six inche 1nis was 


into halves 


done by cutting the loom 


Lengthening Felt Rolls 


the middle 
25 shows 


and welding in a section in 
ot the cross members. Fig 
the welder working on the main crank 
shaft. The jig used to hold the parts 
in alignment is shown in Fig. 26. 
lhe two outside clamps are placed 





Fig. 23. Gear Guards Easily 


Oxwelding 


Made by 


on the original parts of the shaft and 
the third clamp holds in correct align- 
ment the piece to be inserted. 


way the shaft can 


In this 
be welded witheut 


any fear of being distorted. A double 





Fig. 24. Method of Lining Up Sand-Roll 
Shaft 
vee joint is used for strength Fig. 


& 


| vorking on 


28 shows three welders 


le same alteration project, lengthen- 
ing the felt rolls of the looms The 
method of lining up these rolls is 
own in lig. 27 [he ze of the 





Fig. 27. Felt Roll Beveled for Oxwc!ding 
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When You Move Your 
Plant South 


you will save time and 
money through our re- 
location service 


Scouting blindly for a more desirable location is expen- 
sive—and now it is unnecessary. In our large files of 
industrial surveys, there is one which describes the 
location you want. Shall we send you an abstract of 
this survey? 


A letter, on your business letterhead, describing your 
needs will bring prompt action. The Craig P. Gilbert 
Company has on hand industrial surveys of many 
Southern communities suitable to the establishment 
of any industry. 


These towns want you. They are waiting to help your 
plant succeed in their midst—they are ready to coop- 
erate to the limit of their ability. 


Let us know your needs. We are prepared 


to fill them at the least expense and dela) 
fo vou, 


(Established 1919) 


The Craig P. Gilbert Company 


Industrial Representatives 
Home Office, 713-15-17 Mills Building 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Reports Surveys Investigations Publicity 


l 


How We 


Serve 


Manutacturers, already established elsewhere, are given a_ service 
which enables them to secure the exact facts without a large outlay. 
We supply accurate surveys, made by our own executives, giving ex 
haustive and detailed facts required by each individual client 

\We act as manufacturers’ agents from the beginning to the completion 
tf the securing of a factory site, and arrange tor local co-operation 
We superintend the 


pare authoritative 


ippraisal of plants seeking relocations, and pre 
sals tor plants desiring the usual concessions 


requirements. 
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Fig. 29. 


{cid Carboy Carrier Made with 
the Blowpipe 





ect can be seen by the fact that 
welders were working on it at 
e same time. In this case the alter- 
made an enormous saving over 

the price of new looms. 
acid carboy carrier shown in 
lig. 29 was made by welding and 
cutting with the oxy-acetylene blow- 
pe \ carboy of acid for the dye 
rks fits in the swing holder and is 
lted by the handle to pour. In the 
ald days the boxed design was made 
ie welder of a large silk mill and 
is worked well and reduced waste. 
his summary of uses for the oxy- 
icetylene process in the silk manufac- 
turing industry must necessarily be 
Still, it will indicate to 
ose who do not employ oxwelding 
hat a small saving made in welding 
even one small gear repeated many 


hy th 


incomplete 


times can make the welder of great 
use to the silk manufacturer. The 
extensive stock of small metal parts 


whic 


each weaving mill must keep in 
ior emergency replacement can 
’e greatly reduced where welding is 
eilectively used, and this, coupled with 
the savings in replacement time that 
ire brought about, and the facility 


ftered by welding or reinforcing 
weak or rapid-wearing parts, make 


oxy-acetylene welding, properly em- 
1 e . sa 

ployed, one of the outstanding aids to 
economical and efficient mill operation. 





Metal Window Frames 


Fall River Fire Shows Their 
Importance for Wired Glass 

ne of the points brought out by 
recently issued report of the Na- 


( 


e 


Fire Protection Association, 

ing the Fall River conflagration 
lebruary, 1928, was the benefit 

\ may be expected from using 
glass in metal frames in all 


red glass in inflammable frames 
afford adequate fire resistance 
The ot the 
~et Mig. Co. was severely ex- 
v the burning Mohican Hotel 
joining theatre building. The 
- in the storehouse on the side 
t] 1 were protected by a 
cornice sprinklers, by tin- 


tters 


fire, storehouse 


le hre 


inside the windows and 


g.ass. The cornice sprinklers 
t turned on glass 


and wire 
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in combustible material. 
These frames ignited and burned 
through. The inside tin-clad shutters 
failed because they 
wholly made of metal. 
Commenting on this incident, an 
engineer of a prominent steel-equip 
ment concern remarked, “The use of 
wire glass in a window is no evidence 


was set 


also were not 


of fire resistance unless the window 
frame itself is constructed of fire 
resisting material. Solid steel win- 


dows glazed with wired glass would 


have resisted the onslaught of the 
flames. As it was, the window frames 
ignited quickly and burned away, 


proving conclusively the weakness ot 
this type of window.” 
The author of the 
National Protection 
commented as follows: 
ot 
ot 


of the 
Association 
“The 


these wire-glass windows because 


report 
Fire 
failure 
the use of combustible frames pre 
to th 


frames for wired 


sents an interesting lesson as 


importance of metal 


elass windows.” 


kxample of Efficient Handling 


Rayon Skeins Mechanically Immersed 


In 


Successive 


V ats 


in’ Bleaching 


By M. G. Rosenthal * 


illustrations shown with this 


Hk 
article cannot be fully interpreted 


without the modern developments ot 


overhead material handling being 
explained. 
Nearly every manufacturer is 





Fig. 1. 
the forms 
material 
an article is moved from one produc 


familiar with 
mechanical 


simple ot 


handling where 


tion machine to another and_ each 
article rehandled separately for fur 
ther processes at each machine. In 


such a case the material-handling 
equipment is used for conveying only. 
The more modern method is to have 
the mechanical material-handling 
equipment a part of the production 
machine. engineering de- 
velopment is bringing about this con- 
dition very rapidly, and it is safe to 
say that many changes in manufac- 
turing will conform to this principle 
when it is fully 
application. 
Skein Bleaching 
Fig. 1 was taken in the bleach de 
partment of a rayon plant. It 
how an 


Modern 


understood = in 


show » 


be 


overhead tramrail can 
come a part of a continuous machine. 

In order to perform the cycle o 
operations required for skein bleach 
ing, it is necessary to have mechanical 
material-handling equipment that will 


convey the load, raise and lower t' « 


load, and then remain in a dorment 
position in each vat for a definite 
* Cleveland Tramra‘l Co., Wicklit ‘) 


] 


his is best accomplished 


period. 
with overhead tramrail when the cvcle 


of operations is checked 


In the extreme left background in 
lig I can be seen racks of poled 
rayon skeins suspended from travel 


Rayon Skeins Mechanically Handled in the Blcaching Process 


rack carriers on the incoming station 


ary storage tramrail line supported 
from the ceiling, ready to start the 
various operations before bleaching. 
lhe movement of these racks is to the 
right in the illustration. 


moved at a 


One rack ts 


time through a= switch 





Fig. 2. 
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which is located between vats one and 
two. These vats are located against 
the brick wall at the right. When the 
rack reaches a point directly over vat 


number one at the:right, it stops. The 





loaded rack 1s now on the process 
line of the tramrail, which runs over 
the full length of the ten vats show1 
Overhead Rail Lowered 
lig. 2 shows all ten racks lowered 
his is accomplished by the lowering 
of approximately a 125-ft. length ot 
} 11 l, togethe with the built 
in switch Note the lowered = arch 
beam rail directly over the ten va 
with the rack carriers in position and 


the skeins otf varn submerged 


\ll the raising and lowering of the 
racks is accomplished by one Opera 
lol who 1s responsible lor the proper 
timing lhe time required in each 
vat in this case is seven minutes sub 


merged and two minutes raised tor 


advancing all 


‘ 


racks to the next 


While this 125-ft. dr 


section is raised, 


gressive val 


the unprocessed rack 
numbet 


is always taken to vat one 


and the switch set for advancement 
to vat number two. 

The drop-section operator rings a 
bell tor all time movements \nvy 
operation requiring double length of 
time requires two vats 

LJuring the seven-minute submerged 
interval the four vat operators turn 
the poled skeins so that all sections 
Ot i skein become absorbed lhe 
draining and air action during the 
two-minute raised interval is desir 
ible for the processing \ll rinse 
vats have a water change for each 
dipping 

\ slow speed is desirable for the 
drop section for this system, and it 1s 
operated at ten feet per minute. This 
speed allows the skeins to fully ab- 
sorb the liquids so that they will not 
float on the surface. 

Construction 
One of the most remarkable tea 


tures of the whole svstem is the sim 
plicitvy of construction. The drop sec 


tion is operated from a sturdy line 
shaft above with spool cable drums at 
regular intervals. It is motor-driven 
through a worm-drive speed reducer. 


ball 
Sr) 


Carrier wheels with bear 


(Continued 


large 


page 


on 


Overhead Rail Lowered to Immerse Skeins 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWER 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence With Readers 


Cotton Chain-Warps Lock at 
Beamer 
fechnical Editor: 

lor the last three or 
have been having 
our long 


four weeks we 
considerable trouble 
chain warps rolling, or 
locking, and giving trouble at the 
beamer. Our warps are made both at 
our mill here and at our other plant, and 
we have been having about the same 
amount of trouble with warps from both 
mills. The trouble all came on about the 
same time with all the warps. It would 
seem, therefore, that it is not caused in 
the warper room but more likely on our 
indigo dyeing machine. We have gone 
over this machine very carefully and so 
tar have been unable to locate any causes 
for this trouble. We have pulled the 
rolls up two or three times and examined 
them; we even went so far as to drain 
our indigo vat and clean it out thoroughly 
and still have detected no apparent cause 
for this trouble. (6562) 


\ 
wit! 


In our 
rolling or 


objectionable 
front of the 
swinging comb on the beamer is due 


opinion the 
locking in 


to the steam pressure being too high. 
If too much steam pressure is used, it 
has a tendency to blow the liquid to 
one side, thus allowing the steam to 


blow 


directly on and the 


contact causes the 


through 
varn. This direct 
fibers to open up and when the yarn 
is dried out these open fibers cling 
together, producing the sticking and 
rolling or locking condition referred 
to. This rolling condition also occurs 
sometimes when chains are run with- 
out binders, the yarn getting out of 
the guides on the boiling box, dyeing 
machines, or splitters. Careless hand 
ling in taking out snarls, tangles, etc., 
should be avoided, as also should too 


the 


too 


much yarn processing in getting 


desired shade, or in other words 


much stripping and redyeing. 
~~ +s 
Making Woolen 


Non-Shrinkable 


Editor 

We wish to inquire if you know of any 
process which will prevent shrinking - of 
knitted woolen fabrics which are dyed. 
We of course understand that there is a 
method which makes use of sulphuric 
acid and chlorine This we think would 
not do in our case as the chemicals would 
affect the dyes \nything you can tell 
us will be appreciated (6561) 


lhe only positive method for mak- 
Ing woolen 


Knit 


Goods 


echnical 


materials non-shrinkable 


s the which 


chlorinating 


pi Ocess, 


makes use of either 


sulphuric or 


muriatic acid and chlorine Vhis 


adde | 


course 


treatment 


imparts to wool an 
amnityv tor 


' 
be applied previous to dyeing 


dvestutts, and of 


in case the yarn is dved previous to 


knitting, the yarn of could be 


chlorinated before dveing lhe goods 


course 


given a partial fulling to 


‘ould be 


them partly 


the dves 


MAKE 


non-shrinkable, in 


selected must be 


Layout for Small Hosiery Mill 


echnical Editor: 


What is the best arrangement of a knitting mill containing 40 hosiery 


machines with dye room, offices, and power room, on two floors? 


please draw a little sketch? 
for study? 


This request is very broad, as there 
are no limitations as to the type of 
stocking being made or the material 
of which they are knitted. On this 
account, the assumption will be that 
this request is in regard to an average 
full hose made on machines requiring 
the welting operation. 


ie eit 


Second 


Will you 


What book do you recommend on this subject 


(6563) 

If the yarn is bought on cones, it 

may be unnecessary to rewind it for 

knitting, but many mills choose to re- 

wind their yarns as a_ protection 

against press-offs. This, then, leaves 
the question of winding open. 
List of Operations 

The following table gives a list of 


Inspect? Mend 


—-—-—-—2e- ee eee 


Floor. 


30°0"X 50-0". 


In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 


questions pertaining 
WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


to textile matters received from any 
Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


to TEXTILE 
In the case of 


regular subscriber 


In this way answers can be given which will 
be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld 


For prompt service, 


technical inquiries should be sent directly to 


the Technical Editor, 


TEXTILE WORLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


the operations which would norm: 
be used in making stockings of 
class. In this table is included a ¢ 
servative production per machine, 
operative, per day, the numbe: 
machines required, and the numbe; 
operatives needed. It is necessary 
work out the proper balance in 
way before going ahead, as the m 
ber of machines per operative de 
mines the floor space required. 
some operations require no mach 
but take table room and alley spice 
the number of operatives require 
important in determining the anx 
of space to devote to these operation 
to allow sufficient space for the proper 
number of operatives. This list doe 
not include any indirect labor, suc} 
fixers and truckers. 
EQUIPMENT REQUIRED 

Pro- 

duction Opera- — Possib 

per Machines tives pro- 

machine required req ired d ctior 

3 doz. 40 120 doz 


120 dos. .. 129 doz 
300 dos. l 300 doz 


Knitting 
Inspecting 

Cut reinforcing \ 
Turn f 
Welt 

Loop 

Seam 

Inspect 

Mend 

Stock 

Dye 

Extract 

Turn 

Board 

Press 

Pair oe 150 doz. 120 doz 
Stamp 700 doz. 120 doz 
Fold band 400 doz. 120 doz 
Box 700 doz. j 120 doa 
Stamp box ( 1 ) 120 doz 
Store 120 doz 


5D doz. 3 
30 doz. 

20 doz. 
120 doz. 

15 dos. 


150 doz 


120 doe 


150 doz. 
75 doz. 


150) doz 
150 dow 


In arranging this equipment on tw: 
floors, the first problem is to divide 
the operations between the two floors 
In this case, the dyeing and extracting 
should be on the ground floor because 
of the water involved, then the suc- 
ceeding operations should 
follow to avoid unnecessary transport 
ation of goods. On the upper floor 
the operations up to dyeing should lx 


logically 


arranged. 

Of course the floor 
might be of any dimensions; but 
trials, 
taken a space 30 x 50 ft. as most sult 


space usc 


writer, after one or two 


By crowding, this space mig! 
be narrowed down to 25 ft., especia 


able. 


if a greater length than 50 ft. is aval 
able. 
Machinery Arrangement 


Referring to the floor plans submit 
ted, that the knitting 
are grouped in two double lines 
10 in a line. All the stockings 
travel to the leit end of the roo 
inspection, cutting reinforcing th 
The 


and mending 


note machin 


welting, and looping. seal 


second inspecting, 
at the upper side of the room 

\t the right end of the roon 
plan calls for a 


1 


series or in 
storage of gray stockings and al 


varns. The space required tor 


storage will vary considerabis 


the conditions. If only a tew 





Possible 
DrO- 
1 ctior 
121) doz. 
12 doz 
300 doz 


13) doz 
120 doz 
129 dos 
12) doz 

15 de 


150 dow 
150 dow 


120) doz 
120 doz 
120 doz 
120 doz 


) 120dos 
120 doz 
yn twe 
divide 
floors. 
racting 
yecause 
re suc- 
ygicall) 


nsp rt 


r floor, 


ould be 


quired 
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es are used, the number of bins re- 
will be less than when a 
riety of yarns are used. The space 
juired for stockings will vary with 
w sales and production balance, but 


considerable space is necessary to keep 


various sizes separate. 

On the first floor, the boiler and en- 
gine room are next to the dye room. 
lhe plan is arranged for one rotary 
dyeing machine and a centrifugal ex- 
tractor. In this same room are the 24 
boards. As shown, one table equipped 
with a double line of forms is used. 
Iwo tables, each with a single line of 
forms, can be used with the alley 
down between the two. With the 
dyeing, extracting, and boarding con- 
fined to one room, the excessive mois- 
ture of these operations can be kept 
away from the other operations. 

The upper side of the first floor is 
devoted to the final operations of pair- 
ing, stamping, pressing, folding, box- 
ing, and packing. The press is 
placed near the boiler and dye rooms 
to locate near the water and steam. 
[he layout is for one of the, old-type 
presses. If the new rotary laundry 
used there will be such a 
large production that the press will be 
used but an hour or so a day. It would 


require more space than that shown 
here. 


press is 


Chute Suggested 


Storage for finished hose is shown 
on the outside of the office walls. The 
stair is located to be convenient both 
to the office and the dye room. 
A chute is shown at the end of the 
upper line of hosiery machines. This 
terminates in a bin in the corner of 
the dye room. Batching for orders 
can be done upstairs and the stockings 
dropped through the chute. A cover 
must be arranged for the chute to keep 
dye-room vapors from coming up- 
stairs. If winding is done, it should 
be fitted into the spare floor of the 
second story. 

An outside door is suggested near 
the foot of the stairs. This will serve 
for receiving yarns and other supplies 
and for shipping finished goods. Ina 
small plant like this, one door should 
do for both. If receiving and ship- 
ping are to be separate, a shipping 
door can be arranged at the left above 
the office. The location of fixers’ 
benches is not shown, as the personal 
choice of arrangement may differ. 

Dotted lines are inserted to show 
required alley space around machines 
and benches. The excess space will be 
use] to some extent for going and 
coming with trucks of goods. On the 
first oor, some of the spare floor will 
be required for packing cases when 
preparing to ship orders. 

\\e know of very little printed help 
alone this line, as we have seen no 
om arrangement of machinery 

nitting mills. 


Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, 
Following a week's curtailment, 
1 and 2 of the Republic Cot- 


lls, resumed capacity operations 


1. 
CR, 


TEXTILE 
Correspondence with 


Black Stains on Bleached Wool 
and Rayon Underwear 
Technical Editor: 

At the present time we are making a 
sik and wool garment containing 50% 
wool and 50% artificial silk, bleaching 
same with sulphur. We find that after 
goods are bleached numerous black spots 
appear throughout the fabric. They 
average about the size of a twenty-five 
cent piece. Could you give us any ex- 
planation of what causes this? (6532) 


The stains are due no doubt to the 


presence of lead, iron or copper 
sulphide. The lead or copper may 
become impregnated in the fabric 


from the scouring machines, or other 
equipment wherein the goods are 
processed. <A careful examination of 
the equipment will show whether the 
goods come in contact with lead, 
copper or iron, or any of the alloys of 
these metals. The iron may be 
impregnated from the equipment or 
from the knitting machines or the 
looms, depending on whether the 
goods are knit or woven. Many times 
iron is attached to material through 
the oil used for lubricating the ma- 
chinery. The oil incorporates within 
itself the finely ground steel or iron, 
and when an oil stain is formed on 
the material, the iron is carried with 
it. 

The sulphur fumes act on these 
metals and form brownish to black 
stains. Any iron nails in the smoke 
house roof should be eliminated, as 


moisture may drip on the goods from 
them. 


* * * 


The Textile Designer and His 
Art 
Technical Editor: 

I was very much interested in the 
article written by J. R. in the Aug. 18 
issue of TEXTILE Wortp. There are 
many points brought out in this article 
which strike home pretty hard, as I 
am unfortunate enough to be a textile 
designer myself. With the amount of 
responsibility attached to the design- 
er’s job, it should be one of the best 
paid positions in a mill instead of one 
of the poorest. 

In my opinion, the textile schools 
are to blame for it. They have flooded 
the market. Their graduates are 
placed in mills regardless of pay, so 
that they can get practical experience. 
These graduates should not be called 
designers, because the textile schools 
only teach them a branch of textile de- 
signing. I think you will agree with 
me that you cannot learn to be a tex- 
tile designer in three years. 

I served seven years’ apprenticeship, 
took drawing lessons, and went to art 
schools evenings for years, and also 
attended two textile schools. My idea 
of the qualifications of a designer is 
that first he should have a 


gift for 
drawing; take lessons in free-hand 
drawing, model drawing, and case 
drawing; study flowers and_ plants, 


both draw and paint them from life: 
take drawing lessons in design: and 
follow a three-year course in a textile 
school. This will give anybody a good 
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foundation to become a good designer. 
Most of this knowledge can be ac- 
quired evenings while the student is 
getting his practical experience in the 
mill. 

After all this study, is it worth it? 
I would like to say a little about the 
sketches after they have been accepted 
and sent to the mill to be designed on 
designing paper. I have seen many 
of these designs spoiled on account of 
the mill designer not being able to do 
free-hand drawing, and not being able 
to paint the design to give a good 
clear outline. Then again, how often 
is the effect of the sketch spoiled by 
the figure not being bound properly 
with a variety of weaves, half-tones, 
or shaded effects. I have seen where 
the designer has put in various weaves 
in the figure, but has kept them all the 
same length of float, which naturally 
makes the design too flat, and the 
beauty of the sketch is lost. The 
manufacturer thinks it is ali right, the 
buyer doesn’t, with the consequence 
that it doesn’t sell. Nevertheless the 
manufacturer keeps on hiring cheap 
designers. I know of a few shrewd 
manufacturers who are paying good 
salaries to their designers and are 
prosperous—why? because their de- 
signs sell. 

Designing is deteriorating. Not 
until the manufacturers pay a reason- 
able salary for designers will the 
designers ever be able to regain the 
lost dignified position which they used 
to have and are entitled to for the 
amount of study and training it takes 
to make a good designer. 

Yours very truly, 
ALFRED WALLWORK. 


* * * 


Believes Mill Designers Dis- 


tinct from Art Designers 
Technical Editor : 

I have read with great interest 
your leading article in the Aug. 18 
issue of your valuable journal. Being 
a graduate of one of the leading tex- 
tile (design course) in this 
country, and having some 10 years’ 
experience as a woolen, worsted, cot- 
ton, and narrow fabric designer with 
leading concerns at their mills as well 
as in New York, I can say with 
justice to all concerned that designing 
for weaving and designing for print 
goods are two different professions, 
and also highly underpaid professions 
—that being the sole reason why I am 
not a designer today. They 
among the most difficult tasks in which 
to give complete satisfaction, and even 
at the best discouraging. 


sche rt Is 


are 


are very 


The TEXTILE WORLD: 


Gentlemen.—_We_ wish to thank 
you for your letter of August 9th 
enclosing list of firms now pro- 
ducing Rayon in this country. 

Your courtesy in letting us 
have this information is greatly 
appreciated. 


Very truly yours, 


R. R. GREEFF & CO., INC. 
Per W. N. Barnum. 
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Yet. | teel that textile schools 


are filling a demand and doing justice 


our 


to that demand. They are primarily 
training mill designers and not art 
designers. We have a great many 


forms of this applied art and the two 
should never be contused. When a 
man is trained to be one, he may mak« 
a very poor job of the other. Hence, 
the author must not condemn our tex- 
tile schools. 

Art and fashion are such changeable 
and variable quantities that only the 
very rudiments could be and 
taught in a textile school. On the 
other hand, a great deal of designing 
for printed constitutes 
originality which 
more or less has some inclination. | 
have also seen a 
verters who asked for the 
practical patterns, which mill 
would make or even attempt. Compe- 
tition today, to a great extent, does 
not permit a mill to dabble with ex- 
traordinary designs and unusual pat 
terns, because the big majority never 
pay en account of our high labor cost. 
A sense of what is beautiful in a 
fabric cannot be taught; it must 
originate in the person limself. It is 
too much of a hit-or-miss proposition 
and a great many times is a failure 

[It seems to me, therefore, that one 
should not confuse a mill designer 
with a styler or art designer for print 
goods. The two will never be the 
same, spring from the same source, 
or be interchangeable. One is prac- 
tical and the other is imaginative ; one 
is a technical man, the other an artist. 
A combination of the two is rare and 
will seldom be found and can never 
be trained in any school or the same 
school at once. What one would do 
with a design the other would not. 
Hence I believe the criticism cannot 
be accepted as a cure or part cure of 
the industry. 

Yours very truly, 


are 


goods an 


job to everyone 
great many col- 
most 1m 


no 


H. M. 
* * x 
Scouring Worsted Knitting 
Yarn 


Technical Editor: 

In your reply to the question on 
stains in worsted yarns on 55 
of your Aug. IT issue, vou are right 
in giving poor scouring as the cause 
of the trouble. May I suggest that 
worsted knitting varns should be 
labored as little as possible so that the 
finish of the yarn may not be injured. 
Therefore, when the soap liquor is 
made up—the temperature not to ex- 
ceed 110° F.—put the yarn or fabric 
in this liquor and let it steep for say 
20 min. Then handle it as quickly as 
you reasonably can, whether on sticks 
or by hand. 


page 


The steeping loosens all 
the oil in the yarn, not merely the 
surface, so that the less labor put on 
the varn after steeping the better for 
the yarn. In rinsing, use plenty of 
warm water and be sure to get all the 
soap out. By so doing, the yarn will 
be made lofty with a fine handle; and, 
further, there will be no trouble in 
dyeing it. Use a soap that will rinse 
out easily. +. DW 
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This National key town map Pice 


to Anyone interested in cutting Costs 








qt An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


To Lower distribution costs, business is turning to the 
key town method of buying and selling by telephone. 
By this plan each representative can ‘‘travel’’ farther, 
reach more people, buy and sell more—and cut expenses. 

[he national key town map, showing key towns and 
their calling areas, is now ready. This and regional maps 
may be obtained at any Bell Telephone business office. 
They are free. 

Key town plans work like this. The sales or purchas- 
ing representative goes to the key towns in person 
From each he makes his contacts by telephone 
with customers and prospects in that area. Expen- 


sive Visits in person.are made less often; yet by 


telephone more frequent and up-to-the-minute relations 
are maintained. 

Related telephone services supplement the key town 
plan. Classified business telephone directories furnish 
lists of prospects, sequence calling lists save hours of 
time, the Bell System credit plan makes it possible to 
have bills for calls sent to home offices—avoiding the 
carrying of cash and helping in keeping records of con- 
tacts. Thus, Long Distance can be custom-made to fit 
vour selling or buying problems—to increase business, 

vet lower costs. A call to your Bell Telephone 
business office will bring a copy of the national 


key town map to you. Number, please? 
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NEW MACHINERY @ PROCESSES 





Beater Guard for Opener 


Eliminates Danger to Operator 
Reaching into Outlet 

the Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 
St.. Boston, Mass, announce the de- 
velopment of a new beater guard for 
their No. 12 opener. It has 
brought to the company’s attention 
that on two different occasions serious 
injuries have occurred by an operator 
putting his hand through the hand 
hole in the sheet metal outlet mouth 
of this opener and having his fingers 
caught by the beater. 

When a bung-up occurs, the natural 
first to shut the machine 
down. As the beater runs in_ ball 
bearings, the momentum continues to 


been 


thing 1s 


revolve the beater a long while after 
the power is shut off. The operator, 
in his anxiety to pull out the con- 
gested cotton, opens the door in the 
outlet mouth and starts to pull the 
cotton out of this opening. When 
he gets down far enough, it is possi- 
ble for his fingers to come in contact 
with the beater. If the beater has 
not stopped revolving by the time his 
hand gets to that point, he will surely 
injure the portion of his hand that 
comes in contact with it. 

The new safety device enables the 
outlet mouth to be 
hand hole. 


without a 
Before the operative can 
get his hand into the machine to clean 
out the congested cotton, the beater 
must 
that 


made 


come to a dead order 


the 


stop, in 
beater lock may be disen- 

This lock automatically re- 
the sheet-metal that 
there is a wide opening through which 
the cotton may be easily removed. 
When the  sheet-metal 
closed again, the plunger on the beater 
lock must be lifted before the beater 
can turn. 


gaged, 


leases 


COVEE,. SO 


covering is 


This movement automatic 
ily pushes the slide in contact with a 
dog that holds the sheet-metal cover- 


ing or guard in position. This 


new 
guard can be applied to all Saco- 
Lowell No. 12 openers at small 


expense, 


Charges Vehicle Batteries 
Control Panel Takes Six 42-Cell, 
13-Plate Type 
\ new control panel, announced by 
l¢ General Electric Co., is designed 


lor 


t] 


harging six vehicle batteries, each 
ot the 42-cell, 13-plate type. The 
is for use in conjunction with a 
r-generator set consisting of a 


pane 


mot 


p>] 


27-ilowatt, 110-volt generator driven 
hy « 40-horsepower, 550-volt, 3-phase, 
60-cvcle motor. In conjunction with a 
Magnetic starter for the motor, the 
pane’ provides overload protection for 
the venerator, restarting of the set 
an’ resumption of charging after line 
lailure, and full automatic shut-down 


after completion of the charging of 
the batteries. 





Six-Circuit Control 


Battery-Charging 
Panel with Voltage Regulator 
On the generator section of the 


panel are mounted a snap switch for 
controlling the magnetic 
tumbler 

automatic shut-down ; 


starting 
full 
a field rheostat: 


switch: a switch for 
a voltage regulator; an overload and 
shunt-trip circuit breaker with a cir- 
cuit-opening auxiliary switch; auxili 
and an 
Che 
the 
tactor, is adjusted to pick 


ary and line contactors: 
and 
contactor, 


amme 


ter voltmeter. auxiliary 


controlling line con- 
up ata 
proper voltage to insure charging. Its 
coil is connected through an interlock 
on the motor starting switch, thereby 
preventing the set “motoring” 


should the line voltage fail 


from 
\n ammeter on a swinging bracket 
indicates the amount of charging cur 
rent delivered to the various batteries 
indicated 
by a voltmeter mounted on the gener 
ator section of the panel. 


Their charging voltages are 


The charg 
ing sections of the panel incorporate 
a new development. 
battery contactors 


The double-pole 
are equipped with 
a shunt-holding coil and operate with 
ampere-hour meters 
break” contact. 
charge, 


having “quick 
On completion of the 
the contact breaking device 
opens, de-energiZing and opening the 
contactor and disconnecting the bat 
tery trom the charging set. 

Each contactor also has a normally- 
interlock. When the last bat 
tery has been shut down, these inter 
locks complete a circuit through the 
tumbler switch and energize the shunt- 
trip attachment on the generator cir- 
cuit breaker, opening the breaker and 
its auxiliary switch. 


closed 


The auxiliary 
switch, being in the undervoltage re- 
lease circuit of the motor starter, shuts 
down the set. 

Each charging circuit also includes 
an ammeter-voltmeter switch for 
reading charging current and voltage; 
a single-pole, single-throw 
switch for boosting 


lever 
the charge; a 


pilot light to indicate when a battery 
is plugged to the panel, and a fuse for 
short-circuit The termi- 
nals for the outgoing lines to the bat- 
teries are located at the rear of 
panel where they are readily 
sible. 


protection. 


the 


acces- 


Mechanically, the panel is strongly 
built 
Each 


and of unit-section construction. 
with its sup- 
ports, forms a rigidly connected unit 
which is secured to the skeleton frame- 
work by 


section, resistor 


means of four corner cap 
screws at the front and four bolts at 
the rear. To remove a section it is 
merely necessary to take out these cap 
the 


tical bus bars running down the back 


screws and bolts, disconnect ver 


and three control wires, and slide the 
section out from the front in the same 
manner that a drawer is removed 
from a desk. 


Improved Sewing Machine 


New 


Features in the Head of 
Considerable Advantage 


The Dinsmore Mfg. Co., Salem, 
\Mass., has improved its sewing-ma 
chine heads by the use of a stronger 
type of ball-and-socket needle-bar 
screw, taper adjustable arm, hardened 
steel tapered ari stud, hardened 


“DN” 


Improved 


ball joint and nut, 
tion and wheel. The improved type ts 
known as the “DN” Head, and a small 
brass plate on the frame of the sew- 
ing head shows the particular type and 
the stvle of the machine. 


adjustable connec- 


In ordering 
supplies for this improved type, users 
are advised to mention the markings 
on this plate in order that the manu- 
facturer may know just what is 
required to fill the order correctly. 
These improved sewing heads will fit 
the present Dinsmore stands and will 
be furnished on all replacements. 


RECENT 


CLEANING 


TEXTILE 
apparatus, Cotton. 
J. C. Garner, Houston, Texas. 
CLoru rolling machine. 1,680,970. P 
Gardner, East Orange, N. J 


PATENTS 


1,680,978 


Assigned 


to H. M. Bunker & Co., New York, 
Ni. ¥: 

Cotton separator. 1,080,977. J. C. Gar- 
ner, Houston, Texas 

DryYING machines, Form carrier for.  1,- 
681,143. W. P. Greiner and H. Mors 
head, Philadelphia, Pa \ssigned to 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

DYEING yarn, Apparatus 1 1,081,088. 
l.. Bounous, Valdese, N. | 

DyeEINGS on the fiber, Producing fast 
1,680,791. TT. Kircheisen and J. Gut 
ler, Offenbach, Germany \ssigened te 
Girasselli Dyestuff Cory New York, 
Nie 

Drier, Fabric. 1,681,078 \llsop and 
W. W. Sibson, Philadelphia, Pa \s- 
signed to The Philadelphia Drving 
Machinery Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

KNITTING machine, Warp 1,680,614. 
E. H. Hill and H. Hawkins, Notting 
ham, England 

Loom harness mechanisn 1,680,501. 


M. Coningswood, Clifton, N. J 
SEPARATING 1,680,712. 


R. E 


Spool 


machine, Cotton 
Wilson, Dallas, le Kas 
and bobbin 1,081,096 H 
Clinton, Johnson City, N. \ 
STOCKING 1,080,859 P Caparel 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Sewing-Machine Head 





Tinset and the like and the manufacture 
thereof. 1,680,303. W. H. Schneider, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Assigned to Arthur 


C. Kootz, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dominion Linens, Ltd., Guelph, 
Ont., recently offered to sell their mill 
in Tillsonburg to the municipality of 
Tillsonburg for the sum of $18,000. The 
plant, which covers 24,000 sq. ft. of floor 


space, was closed down several months 
ago. D. M. Sanson, president of the 
company, states that negotiations are 


now proceeding for the sale of the mill 
to a United States hosiery firm. 
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Patent Pending 


New! 


The Stanley eversare Round End Cutter 
Cuts ends of Strapping round—eliminates 


sharp dangerous corners 


The new Stanley EVERSAFE Round End Cutter 
cuts both ends of the strap round at one clip. It is 
easy to operate and can be used with almost any 
type of box strapping or bale tie. 

Every shipping room should be equipped with 
one or more of these EVERSAFE Round End 
Cutters. 

Send the coupon for a complete description. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


BOX STRAPPING DIVISION 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


The Stanley Works, Box Strapping Division, New Britain, Conn. 


Please send me a complete description of the new Stanley EVERSAFE Round 
End Cutter. 


Name 
Address 
City 
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COTTON | 
L. “ual 


\euw Construction and Additions 


Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, 
are replacing old equipment with 
iew looms, 2 high speed warpers 
+} winders, which will cost approxi- 

ely $80,000. 

Chicago (Ill.) Printed String Co. 

ill begin construction on Sept. 1 of 
ew two-story, 125x185 ft. plant. 

mill will be completed and 

i] machinery moved and in operation 
Jan. 1, 1929. 

Page Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass., 

s reported to have purchased a number 
spinning iframes from the Manomet 

Mills, approximating 15,000 spindles, 

hich are being installed at the plant 
replace mule spindles. 

Royle & Pilkington Co., Waynes- 

lle. N. C. Machinery is being installed 
the new plant this company is build- 

zg at Waynesville. It is expected that 
is machinery will be in operation on 

Oct. 1. Ben Colkitt, formerly with the 

Mr. Holly, N. J.. plant of the company 
ll be manager of the Waynesville plant. 

Jackson Mills, Weliord, S. C., have 

t contract to J. C. Cunningham, Greer, 

s. C., for the erection of a picker room, 

ree stories, 100 x 75 ft. Work 

? future. 

Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., 

itmire, S. C. Construction work on 





hew 


will 


in the near 


large $100,000 addition to the Whit- 
mire, S. C., unit of the Aragon-Baldwin 
Mills, Inc., has begun. The 


lant will be practically doubled when 
is completed. Broadcloth and shade 
will be manufactured at this plant. 


Fact and Gossip 


Burns Lace Mfg. Co., 


is in bankruptcy. 


Middletown, 


at $83,825 and assets, $72,991 
High Shoals (Ga.) Mfg. Co. is in 
( i liquidation and the plant for 

This mill was recently destroyed 


Strickland Cotton Mills, 


have resumed 


closed lor a 


Valdosta, 
aiter be 
because of the 


operations 
week 


nt flood 


King Philip Mills and Parker Mills, 


River, Mass. It 1s reported that a 

! these two corpors ations is pro- 
that the proposition will be 

tted to stockholders in the near 
Whitman Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 


consider fe- 
for this company has been 
ed for another month. 
Automotive Fibres, Inc., 
N. Y., has increased operations 
unning with day and night 


ders’ meeting to 


nie 
2 plan 


National 


County Moore Mills, 
( \t 


Inc., Hemp, 
a recent meeting held in Char- 
the creditors of the County 

Mills, Inc., it was voted to ar 
Ang readjustment of the 
air The company is 


company’s 

said to owe 

Rhochiss (N. C.) Mills Co., follow- 

Ne o weeks’ vacation is back on a 
schedule. 


tes previous mention of project. 


Liabilities are 





*Whitehall Textile Co., 
Pa. Public 
equipment of 
ers of cotton dress goods and trouser 


Philadelphia, 
machinery and 
this concern, manufactur 


sale of 


was held Aug. 21, being conducted 
under auspices of Samuel T. Freeman & 
Co., auctioneers. This sale has been set 
aside by the U. S. District Court after 
Bernard A. Illoway, counsel for George 
and Chas. Schell, equity receivers 
of this company, agreed that prices of- 
fered inadequate. Notice will be 
given in the near future of date of the 
re-sale of this machinery and equipment, 
consisting of about 80 looms 
equipment. 

*Esmond (R. I.) Mills. Stockholders 
have voted to increase the authorized 
stock of the Esmond Mills from 10,000 
to 35,000 shares. 

*J. & P. Coats (R. I.), Inc., 
tucket, R. I.. have 
after a shutdown of 
nual vacation. 

Henrietta Mills, Cherokee Falls, S. C., 
on account of torrential rains, was forced 
to close down last week for several days. 

Enoree (S. C.) Mills, which 
forced to shut down for several days 
following the recent floods, have resumed 
full-time operation. 

Monarch Mills, Lockhart, S. C. 
plant of the Monarch 
closed for 2 days last 
of electrical trouble due to high waters, 
resumed full time operations. An 
emergency steam plant is being used to 
operate the mill until the damaged dam 
can be repaired. 


ings, 


Royle 


were 


and other 


Paw- 
resumed production 
3 weeks for the an 


were 


The 
Mills which was 
week on account 


has 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 


*E. E. Hilliard Co., Inc., Buckland, 
Conn., has awarded contract to the Man 
Construction Co., South Man 
chester, for the its pro 
Elec 
and installations will 
General Electric Co., 
Boston, Mass. Plans are by Charles 
T. Main, Inc., Boston. 


Gonic (N. H.) Mfg. Co. 


chester 
construction of 
posed power house, intake, etc. 
trical equipment 


be made by the 


is reported 


to be installing new napping machinery 
purchased from the Davis & Furber Co 
This company is operating night and 
day. 


Fact and Gossip 
North Berwick (Me.) Co. 


ing on a full time schedule 
departments running 


is Operat- 
with several 
at night 


Saranac Mills, Blackstone, Mass., 
have shut down for 2 weeks. 

Taft Woolen Co., Caryville, Mass., 
has curtailed operation of the Caryville 
Mills to 3 days a week and laid off many 
employes for an indefinite period 

Dedham Mills, East Dedham, Mass., 


are now on a full time basis after operat 
ing on a curtailed schedule for 
weeks. 

Palmer (Mass.) Carpet Mills 


week increased operations 


several 


last 
from 4 to 6 


days a week. 
Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., has sold seven tenement houses 


and some vacant land near the mills to 
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Over 375,000 





Frost Proof a 


Giving Satisfaction 
In All 


Climates 


The ideal water closets for 
Factories and Mill Villages, 


where thousands have been 


installed. 


The most durable water closets 
made—excepting none. 


They require no pit. 
They save water. 


All bowls have enameled rims. 
In service daily, winter and 
summer. 


No. 5 Factory Closet 








sary, 


strong 


saving 


———i 


This fixture fills the demand for a 
and durable automatic water 
closet outfit for factory use. 
The valve device is extremely simple 
and repairs, though seldom neces- 
can be made by removing the 


valve cap back of bowl. 


Every Fixture Tested Under 
Before 


Hydraulic Pressure 


Leaving Factory 


Insist on 
Getting the Vogel 





Ask Your Jobber 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Factory and Office at 


WILMINGTON 


DELAWARE 





Stock Carried in St. Louis, Mo. 
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Pin them Down 


t 
4 
a 


to Accurate P ick Rec yrds 


A weave room may give you a fair average output, a 
fair average running-time, but that doesn’t give a good 


excuse for low production by individuals. 


Some looms or some sections of looms will be carrying 
the load more than others. Some operatives will be doing 


more work than others. Make some close comparisons! 


Make the low-record looms speed up to the standard of 
the busier ones. Bring the low-pace weavers nearer the 


level of the really high producers. 


Pin them down to accurate pick-records and see all 


hands, all looms come nearer the high-mark! 


Veeder-Root [Textile Counters can be applied to every 
‘They will help 


you to solve any production-problem or labor-problem. 


machine and work-situation in a mill. 


Write for Textile Counter booklet T-1, or ask to try 


one of the Counters. 


—— See iso—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— CATALOG—— 


gal Fotis | Heensoner> 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Mill News—Continued 


\medee Leblanc of that town for about 
$30,000. 


S. F. Scott & Sons, Inc., Uxbridge, 
Mass., resumed operations of their 
Elmdale Mill on Aug. 27 after a 2 weeks’ 
shut down for vacations and repairs. 


M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd., 
Worcester, Mass., have returned to a 
full time operating schedule after run- 
ning 4 days a week for about 2 months. 

Cocheco Woolen Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. 
day. 


East 
H., is operating night and 


Wyandotte Worsted Co., Rochester, 
N. H., is operating on a full time 
schedule day and night in all depart- 
ments. 


*Pascoag (R. I.) Woolen Mills, Inc. 
Carding and spinning departments of this 
plant have 
pected 


closed and it is ex 
to have the entire plant closed 
by Sept. 3. Machinery will be dis- 
mantled and some of it removed to the 
plant of the Pontoosuc Woolen Mfg. Co., 
Pittsfield, Mass., which the company re 
cently purchased, while the rest of the 
machinery will be sold. All overseers of 
Woolen Mills, Inc., and 
several second hands will be transferred 
to Pittsfield 


been 


the Pascoag 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 
Bike Web Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
It is reported that a new one-story brick 
and steel $100,000 is 
being built at South Bend, Ind., for the 
Bike Web Mfg. Co 
*Arcadia Hosiery Mills, 


Ky., are planning to open about Sept 


building to cost 


Peducah, 


15. The company will employ 250 op 
eratives when the null is im full op 
eration 

*Consumers Hosiery Mills, Inc., 


Sherburne, N. Y 


struction of its new 


have completed con 
plant 
vides about 6,000 sq ft. of space. 


which pro 
New 
machinery has been installed and oper 
ations will be increased as the business 


warrants 


Knit-well Hosiery Mills, Inc., East 
Durham, N. C., are reported to be add 
knitting machines and 12 
loopers to their equipment. Room in the 

made for the additional 
opening up a 35 x 50 ft. 


ing 45 new 


building was 
machines by 
basement for storage 


*Mt. Airy (N. C.) Knitting Co. has 
added rayon underwear to its line. At 
present the company is buying 20 sew 
ing machines and is purchasing cloth but 
it is planned to install 12 knitting ma 
chines early in 1929. 

Fact and Gossip 

Forsyth (Ga.) Hosiery Mill. C. B 
Clay, president of the Cotton States Fer 
tilizer Co., Macon, Ga., 
Forsyth 


has been named 
Hosiery Mill 
Royal Crown Mills, Inc., Newark, 
N. J., recently formed with capital of 
25(0) shares of 


receiver for the 


stock, no par value, to 
establish and operate a hosiery mill, will 
be represented by Max M. Goldberg, 2 
Beaver St.. Newark, one of the incor 
porators, 


*Roff Knitting Mills, Inc., Cohoes, 
N. Y., which were recently reported to 
have leased a section of the Ogden mills 


* Indicates previons mention of project. 


of the Harmony Mills, Cohoes, announce 
that this addition will be used tor the 
manufacture of clothing trom 
woven tabric. 

Clark Bros., Glens Falls, N. Y., have 
resumed full time schedules after tne 
annual vacation period. 

Leon F. Swears Co., Johnstown, 
N. Y., is now running on full time 
weekly schedules with enlarged working 
force. 

Chatham Knitting Mills Co., and 
Ruth Hosiery Mill, Durham, N. C., 
which have closed down, will 
operation in the near future. 

Durham Hosiery Mills, Goldsboro, 
N. C., will close on Sept. 1. Mill an 
machinery will be for sale or 

Piqua (Ohio) Hosiery Co. This 
plant is now in operation after a shut 
down for the annual 2 weeks’ vacation 

Powell Knitting Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Announcement has been made that 
this company, 28th & Parrish Sts., with 
plant also in Spartanburg, S. C., manu 
facturers of all kinds of cotton, silk and 
wool hosiery, has closed their 
plant at West Chester, Pa., where they 
manufactured men’s seamless half hose, 


be y's 


weekly 


resuni 


rent. 


branch 


toe guards, etce., temporarily. They have 
moved approximately 25% of the ma 
chinery in Philadelphia plant to thei: 
mill at Spartanburg, S. C.,.and_ it 
probable that additional machinery will 
be moved to their southern plant in th 
future where bulk of their coarse kni 
ting will be done, the finer work being 
continued at the Philadelphia mill. 

J. & B. Allen (Sherwood 
Mills), Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa 
This manufacturers of fancy 


knit goods, infants’ goods, ete., one ot 


Knitting 
concern, 


the. oldest knitting firms in Germantown, 
having been started about 82 years ag 
by Mr. Allen’s grandfather, will liquidate 
in the near future and Mr. Allen will 
from business. They are 
their stock at present and after this has 


retire selling 
heen completed they will sell machinery 
and equipment. In addition to knitting 
having an equipment of approximately 
100 knitting machines, they spun wool 
yarns 


SILK 


ied 


New Construction and Additions 
Cheney Bros., South Mancheste1 
Conn., is installing a conveyer system 
its cravat department. The change 1s 
made in 
duction, 


being order to increase pt 
*Interstate Textile Corp., .\ttlebor 
Mass., recently reported incorporated, 
will begin operations Sept. 1. C. F 
Schaubhut is president of the compa 
and manager of the mill; H. S. Millard 
is secretary and treasurer. The plant 


is housed in a leather factory building 
formerly operated by Mr. Millard and 
machinery is on its way to Attlebor 


at the present time. The concern wil! 
manufacture silk fabrics, including dress 
goods and underwear material and wil! 
give employment to about 30 people. Th 
plant will operate on a full 24-hour da 
schedule. 

Fairhurst & Co., Inc., Paterson, N. ] 
are reported to have plans prepared t 
a new mill addition, including alteration 
and improvements in present plant 
Robert Hutchinson is company architect 


*Newman Throwing Co., Inc., Pater 
son, N. J., recently reported organize 


DY 


Veu 
*C 
ing | 


im CTE 


*F, 
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is 1oW in operation at 295 Vreeland Ave. 
Company is capitalized at $125,000 and 
js under the direction of Sam Newman, 
lent, and S. M. Anisfield, treasurer. 
Plat is ‘equipped with 10,000. spindles 
and throwing machinery. 
*Allen Liles Silk Co., Wadesboro, 
N . recently reported organized, is 
in operation. Plant is housed in a 
story, 45 x 150 ft. frame building 
wi is equipped with 640 spindles. 


Fact and Gossip 


*Gagner Mfg. Co., Adams, Mass. 
Greylock National Bank bid in this prop- 
erty for $7400 at the mortgagee’s sale 


held last week. The business was moved 
Statesville, N. C., last spring. 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., has sold Mill C. of its Parkhill 
division to Henry Likly & Co., Roch- 
ster, N. Y., luggage manufacturers, 
vhich will move their business to that 





*McLane Silk Co., Inc., Turners 

Falls, Mass. The Scranton, Pa., plant 

f this company will be sold and part 

the machinery moved to Turners 

Falls. Removal of machinery will be- 

gin in 60 days. 

Progressive Silk Mfg. Co., Amster- 
; jam, N. Y., is again operating near ca- 
pacity after the annual shutdown for 
verhauling equipment. 
Frank E. Pels Co., New York, N. Y. 
The selling office of this company has 
been moved from 17 East 24th St. to 
5 2 Park Ave. 


F. O. Strouse, Inc., Bangor, Pa. 


This firm, silk manufacturers, has filed 
; i voluntary petition in bankruptcy in the 
# U. S. District Court in Philadelphia 
te through Attorney David B. Skillman, of 
TT Easton, reporting liabilities of $48,274 
ee ind assets of $41,185. 

aS Harrisburg, Pa. William L. White- 


ry ad 


2224 North Fifth St., formerly su- 
tendent at the local mill of Pelgram 
\ & Meyer, recently closed, is reported to 
€ Organizing a new company with sev- 


il associates, and planning for the 
ly establishment of a local silk mill. 


| 7 


el \ew Construction and Additions 

1" *Woonsocket (R. I.) Rayon Co. 
\lterations in the main building of this 
mpany are completed and erection of 
S units begun. Machinery is now being 
ro, ustalled, but the plant will probably 









RAYON 














ed, not be in operation before Jan. 1. 
iz 
al aa 
at 
ic DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 
ling ieee = 
and ; i 

New Construction and Additions 
yor ‘ ; ; : zi 
will Columbia Piece Dyeing & Finish- 
soe Ing Co., Paterson, N. J., has awarded 
will Reneral contract to N. Merengoff, 
Th raterson, for its one and two-story 
a pu on Sheridan Ave., for dye house 
le : 

fice service. John C. Van 

| indren, Paterson, is architect. 
‘i ‘Ferguson & Co., Central Falls, R. I. 
oa !. Ferguson, formerly a partner in 
lent ¢ of Ferguson & Co., is now 
nae iducting a rayon dyeing business 


wn name at 178 Prairie Ave., 





tes previous mention of project 


Fact and Gossip 


Thomaston (Ga.) Bleachery has 
made arnouncement that the plant w1l 
be closed down for 10 days beginning | 
Sept. 3, to give employes a vacation 


*American Art Textile Corp., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Officers of this company, 
which was recently reorganized, are as 
follows: George S. Schauer, president 
and general manager; William Wunder 
lin, vice president; Elmer Wunderlin, 
secretary-treasurer; and Harry Schaue: 
plant manager. 


American Printing Co., Fall River, 
Mass. The cotton goods division ot 
this plant will be shut down until Sept 
10. 


*Lyons Piece Dye Works and Na- 
tional Silk Dyeing Co., Paterson, N. ] 
The report is current that negotiations 
are under way for merging the Lyons 
Piece Dye Works and the National Silk 
Dyeing Co., both of Paterson, N. J. 
and that consummation of the deal is 
near at hand. The National has plants 
in Paterson, East Paterson, Allentown, 
Pa., Williamsport, Pa., and Drummond 
ville, Quebec, Canada. In addition to 
its main plant in Paterson, the Lyons 
has as subsidiary plants, the Cadgene 
Piece Dye Works, at New Brunswick, 
N. J., and the Oxford Dye Works, Inc., 
at Oxford, N. J. 


*Palisade Converting Co., Union 
City, N. J., recently organized with a 
capital of $100,000, to operate a local 
mill, will be represented by Edward J. 
Abromson, 790 Broad St., Newark, N. ] 
The company is headed by Samuel Busch 
393 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J 


*Becker Dyeing Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. First meeting of creditors of this 
concern, cotton and silk hosiery dyers, 
will be held Sept. 6, at 3:15 P. M. at | 
110 W. Turner St. L. 
is referee. 


Leroy Deninger, 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Fact and Gossip 


California Braid Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal., has discontinued business, disposed 
of equipment and vacated the building. 

Raybestos Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Sumner Simpson, president of the Ray 
bestos Co., has announced the intention | 
of the company to purchase an airplane 
to be used for making official trips be 
tween Bridgeport and the company’s 
southern branch at Charleston, S. C 


Efficient Handling 


(Continued from page 71) 


ings, which require no oil or grease, 
are used on this system. 

The absolutely perfect timing of | 
all operations in this system pro- 
duced in this case a uniform product 
never before obtained with previous | 
methods. An increased amount of | 
“A” grade rayon was produced. Only | 
five men are now required where for- | 
merly approximately 30 men 
needed. 





were 


\nother factor of saving was due } 
to the increased number of skeins in 
one rack load, which 
creased production. 


creatly in 
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ANY a mickle makes 


a muckle” runs the 
old Scotch proverb. 
Which is to say that the 

many economies se- 
curedwith Torrington 


Full Fashioned 


Needles result in 
extra profits. 


Packed 1000 to the 
box. Each box con- 
tains 10 packets of 
100needles wrapped 
Tie ved ban in anti-rust paper. 
with the 


green label 


Te Torr 


ESTABLISHED 1866 (ompany 
Jorrington, Conn. USA. 


BRANCHES: 


C. B. BARKER & CO., LTD. 
140-144 W. 22NO0 STREET 
NEW YORK 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANO 
BUENOS AIRES 


FACTORIES AT: 


TORRINGTON, CONN. COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
UPPER BEDFORD. CANADA AACHEN, GERMANY 











See Also 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG——— 
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SPIRAL FLOATING 


STRIPING MACHINE 
Built into Models HH-K-B 


Jancy effects 
voduced b 


the well known 
floating pattem 
system 
HIS new machine represents the 
highest type of equipment for obtain- 
ing fancy effects. The horizontal striping 
mechanism can be arranged to control 
either the facing yarn or the backing 


yarn. Two-color stockings can be knit 
with plain sole and high heel. 


This machine can be equipped with as 
| | many as six yarn-changing fingers, which 
lttachments for producing the ° g i ~ 7 : 
fancy effects con be ousily give a range of five different colors under 
St ee ies control of the pattern mechanism, exclu- 
: with ony HH, K, or B sive of heel and toe colors. 


machine 


&stablished 1865 


SCOTT & WI 


Incorporated 
366 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Wvomissing School Plans 
Will Accept Students from Outside 
ihe Wyomissing Industries, Inc. 
Pa—R. F. Carey, di- 
the Wyomissing Trade 
School, which is nearing the opening 
of its second year, announces an am- 
plification of the school’s program, as 
touched upon previously in these col- 
umns. A statement by Mr. Carey 

follows: 


NEADING, 


rector of 


‘The Wyomissing Trade School will 
fer, next fall and winter, courses in the 
fundamentals of mechanical engineering, 
not only to the employes of the Wyomis- 
sing Industries, Inc., as was done last 
year, but also to other interested persons 
of Reading and its vicinity. These 
courses will include mathematics, physics, 
the chemistry of the materials of ma- 
chinery, mechanisms and strength of ma- 
terials. A course in the usual textile 
fibers will also be given. Both of these 
will be given in the evening 
under the jurisdiction of the Wyomissing 
Technical Night School, a branch of the 
\Vyomissing Trade School. 


courses 


‘Reading is an industrial city. It is 
proud of the fact that it is the third 
ndustrial city of the great Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, second 
only to Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. The 
recent drive for members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce indicates that the busi- 
ness men of Reading are anxious to nvain- 
tain this position. 

“The economic assets of any industry 
are materials, men and money. The ma- 
terials of satisfactory grade can be ob- 
tained if one has the price. The ma- 
chinery of satisfactory performance can 
be obtained if one has the price. Men 
can be obtained at a price but the supply 
of satisfactory men is becoming scarcer 
and scarcer due to at least three factors: 

“1. The increase in demand due to 
natural expansion of American indus- 
ites 

“2. The curtailment of the supply of 
skilled labor from abroad. 

“3. The tendency of American youth 

seek occupations of the so-called 
vhite collar’ order. 

“How can this shortage best be met? 
One thing is apparently quite necessary 
iid that is to instill into the minds of 
\merican youth and doting parents, 
some conception of the dignity of honest 
labor and the pointing out that rewards 

the industrial field are just as great, 
it not greater than those attained through 
the average white collar job. 

National industrial bodies such as the 
Chamber of Conmmerce, the National In- 
lustrial Conference Board and _ others 
lave pointed out the need of a system of 

nprehensive apprenticeship whereby 
he youth of America will be properly 
instructed in the practice of industrial 
arts. Merely learning the practice, how- 
ever, is not sufficient. A good artisan 
| know not only the how but also 
he why of his craft. This is the need 
which the Wyomissing Technical Night 
hool is organized to supply.” 


Clare Knitting Mills, Saginaw, Mich., 
filed notice of dissolution under 
aws. 


Sees Good Fall Season in Hosiery 





Current Holiday Lull Should 
Be Followed by Improvement 


RECEDING the holiday as this 

week has, it is not to be greatly 
wondered at that conditions are 
quieter than even the previous week 
or two. This situation is little differ- 
ent from other years, for it is the 
end of the vacation period and most 
selling houses will be closed from Fri- 
day to Tuesday. 

Notwithstanding this lull in the 
market, a general air of optimism per- 
vades throughout. A real comeback 
of interest in all branches of the ho- 
siery trade is expected after Labor 
Day. 

Utmost confidence is expressed that 
buyers who have been unusually re- 
luctant to place orders will take ad- 
vantage of offerings being made to 
them for early shipments. 

Many jobbers have not yet made 
their purchases for fall and winter 
and persist in practicing the hand-to- 
mouth style of business which has re- 
grettably developed into an established 
form of trade. 


In comparison with 
tormer 


when sizeable orders 
were placed well in advance and a 
manufacturer could plan his business 
accordingly, this method of almost 
day to day buying has done much to 
disrupt the industry. 


Fancies for Men Limited 

If there are any mills other than 
those which have made special pat- 
terns for some large jobbers, that are 
selling spring styles in men’s fancies, 
they are few and far between. 


years 


Even 
in the case of some who did turn out 
patterns with the idea of selling them 
as spring merchandise, they were in 
the end offered as fall and winter 
styles and these mills will make new 
patterns for spring, as it is now firmly 
understood that jobbers will not buy in 
any real anticipation of their wants. 

\s actual spring samples are now 
in process, it is expected that they will 
be offered during September and Oc- 
tober when buyers will have made 
their fall and winter purchases and 
will be more inclined to think 
spring merchandise. 

Contrary to opinions current, there 
is not only an increased demand for 
men’s fancies in the $1.00 retail style, 
but it is 1 
nature. 


of 


also of a very substantial 
What might almost be called 
a staple, consisting of a plain body 
hose with contrasting color clocks. 
looks extremely favorable especially 
for the Christmas trade. 
Conservative Trend 

The general trend of all styles 
shown this season has been toward the 
more conservative side and it may be 
that the cycle has approached that 
point just previous to a reversion to 


staple styles. Time will tell and any 
man’s guess is equal to that of the 
foremost authority. After all the con- 
sumer is the ultimate factor in estab- 
lishing demand. 

The effort some manufacturers 
to foist without warning the fish net 
or mesh hose on women this last sea- 


of 


son is an example. It did not go in 
New York, but reports coming from 
California are to the effect that this 
stvle has much in evidence 
among the adherents of Helen Wills, 
and the limbs of 
daughters sailing for Europe 


been 
gracing native 
How 
speaking, the high 
numbers of this stvle did not 
and manufacturers, 
cially in the face of 50¢ and $1 com- 


ever generally 


priced 


go over, espe- 
petition in rayon versions, will not at 
tempt them for another season. Man- 
ufacturers of the better grades of full 
fashioned 


hosiery are reported as 
having substantial orders placed on 
their regular lines and those now 


licensed to make pointed heel numbers 
generally be 
taken care of. 

Colors still hold to light shades as 
being most popular with reports that 
Shell, Naturelle and Grain lead. It 
is noted that the lighter shade of gun 
metal is daily gaining in popularity 
and will undoubtedly be among the 
leaders for winter, although the beiges 
and light brown shades to match the 
fashionable brown tones in gowns, 
will no doubt be the actual leaders. 


are conceded to well 


Large Number of Small Knitting 
Plants in Tientsin, China 
PEKIN, CuH1INA.—According to a 


recent survey, there are more than 
2,000 knitting plants in Tientsin. 
Most of them are small, and some 


only household shops. 

One of the largest is a new plant, 
which is known as the San Chi Knit 
ting Works, which has recently been 
opened by a prominent business man 
at Ning Kia Ta Kiao. 

The staff includes several special- 
ists in the knitting line, who are ex- 
pected to employ improved knitting 
methods. 


Herbert Hosiery Co. Appoints 
Western Agents 

It has been announced that Gersen 
& Breyer of San Francisco have been 
appointed Pacific Coast 
tives the Herbert 
featuring 
children and infants and that the 
Isbell-Kent-Oakes Co. of Denver, 
Col. will handle the line in Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico and Western 
Nebraska. 


representa- 
( ‘O 
hose for 


for 
pre ducts 


Hosiery 
Pedees 


Underwear Trade 
In Healthy Position 


Fair Business Moving in All 
Lines—Jobbers Seek Spot 
Goods 
In view of the fact that light weight 
underwear had received such a slow 
start this year on spring styles, most 
selling houses have expressed the 
opinion that the placing of business 
would — string 

November. 


along well into 

Even though volume has not been 
up to previous years, there is not any 
cause for a pessimistic attitude. Slow 
as it is, business is bound to come in, 
and right now 
are busier than 

Detail many small 
orders is undoubtedly making it seem 
to the outsider that there is 
of buying in some cases, 


several selling houses 
for some time. 
caused by so 
a flurry 
but on the 
whole the tone of the market is much 
improved and a_ healthy 
genuinely 
months 


business is 
expected in the next 
by the 
manufacturers. 


two 
leading underwear 
from sales 
men on both spring and fall numbers. 
Jobbers ordered light for fall and now 
find it necessary to ask for spot ship- 
ments to fill in. 

Men’s shorts and _ pull-overs un 
doubtedly lead in sale of all types and 
the variety of patterns offered is al- 
most unlimited with stripes leading in 
popularity. 

Women’s garments are en 
joying a fair volume of business it is 
understood, and although there is no 
excitement mills are steadily filling 
orders. 


Orders are coming in 


rayon 


Spot business undoubtedly consti- 
tutes a large percentage of that done 
today in all classes of underwear, and 
although jobbers will claim that their 
carry-over stocks are large, these re- 
ports are for the most part exagger- 
ated. The real reason for this policy 
is a too highly developed sense of 
caution — that might not have 
bought at the lowest possible figure 
and the presence of many small 
irresponsible concerns in the trade 
who are always looking for “priced” 
merchandise. 


they 


too 


N. C. Hosiery Men to Protest 
Increased Freight Rates 

Hicu Pornt, N. C.—Efforts were 
begun at a meeting of the executive 
committee of the organized hosiery 
manufacturers of this State here 
Tuesday of last week to raise funds 
for the proper presentation of their 
case before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the protest that has 
been filed against proposed increased 
rates on hosiery shipped from south- 
ern points. 

The hearing is set for Sept. 17, and 
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The Wildman Body Machine has proved best tor Rayon. 
Operates at lower cost with less needle breakage — no . 
raveling waste — imperfections reduced to a minimum. 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO., 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 





WILDMAN 


SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE | 
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manufacturers are preparing to 
vet able counsel and rate experts to 
represent them before the commis- 
eventy-five or more concerns 
ughout the State are expected to 
tribute to the fund that will be 
used in fighting the increased rates. 


Exhibit Men’s Rayon Under- 
wear and Women’s Hosiery 
One ot the features last week at 
the Du Pont Products Exhibit at At- 
lantic City is a display of men’s rayon 
undergarments and women’s rayon 
hosiery. The garments shown were 
made by the Williamsburg Knitting 
Mills of Brooklyn, N. Y., and in- 
cluded union suits, shirts, trunks and 
pajamas in white, flesh, and pastel 
shades of blue, green and pink. The 
hosiery on display was manufactured 
by the Jellico (Tenn.) Knitting Mills, 
Inc. and consisted of many of the 
latest colors for summer and fall. 


Knitting Mill Executive Wins 
Golf Prize 

WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—Kenneth 
Mounteastle, of this city, one of the 
officials of the Mountcastle Knitting 
Co., of Lexington, N. C., at the golf 
tournament a tew days ago, at Roar- 
ing Gap, N. C., defeated W. G. 
Jerome by the margin of one stroke 
ior the 36 hole medal play, receiving 
is prize, a silver “milk and ice cream 
shaker,” for low gross score. 

In the match play final, he also won 
from Mr. Jerome and became holder 
ot the Thurmond Chatham golf cup. 
This match was not decided until the 
eighteenth hole. Mr. Mountcastle 
must win the Chatham cup twice more 
to hold permanent possession. 


Uses Duleseo Fabries for Kick- 
ernicks 

lhe Winget Kickernick  Co., 
Minneapolis, is among the first to 
enter the field with rayon undergar- 


ments made from fabrics using the 
Viscose Company's new Dulesco 
varn. E. T. Winget, president, states 


hat his plant is producing garments 

delivery in October, just as 
rapidly as the Princeton Mills can 
supply him with their recently an- 


nounced improved super-ray. The 
iceton organization was the earl- 
est mill to get  Dulesco into 


uction. Mr. Winget states 
the new yarn produces a 
ic that is particularly adapted 

to the garments he makes. He 

expects that the subdued luster and 
feel that results from his 

tion of the Princeton fabric will 

levelop demand that will keep his 
running at full capacity through- 
he vear, 


Waycross, Ga. This city has voted 
mpt new textile and other indus- 
from taxation for a period of 5 








Useful Catalogs 


Steel Windows. Fiity§ sizes of 
standardized Lupton steel windows, each 
made in four types, are described in a 
catalog now being issued by David Lup- 
ton’s Sons Co., Phila., Pa. Among 
these are the Combination Projected 
Casements which are said to bring a 
new high standard of natural ventila- 
tion to multiple-story buildings. Positive 
air control is assured with these win 


dows by a unique design which employs | 
a combination of movable planes to | 


direct the movement of air currents. 
The windows are suitable for office 
buildings, hotels, apartment houses, hos- 
pitals, and similar high-grade buildings. 
Copies of the new catalog P-50 will be 
sent on request. 


Spray Cooling Equipment. Believing 
that these is a need in spray-cooling 
engineering for a data book containing 
sufficient information on design and lay- 
out work, the Power Plant Equipment 


Co., 1737 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo., 


has issued an interesting booklet on this | 


subject. It describes and gives the 
capacities of the various Marley spray 
nozzles, and describes and gives the 


sizes, weights, and pattern numbers of | 


the Marley spray group tees. Descrip 
tions and specifications of group cast- 
ings, reducing crosses, accessories, cool 
ing cones, louvre posts, and pipes are in- 
cluded. Typical layouts for the Marley 
spray pond are shown in diagrammatic 


form, and a list of the recommended | 


standards is provided. The distribution 
of water from Marley spray nozzles of 
all sizes is listed in table form, and gen 
eral recommendations are given for sizes 
and pressures. 

Text and charts deal with the rela 
tionship of steam and water tempera 
tures in connection with steam condenser 
work and the water quantities required. 
\mong the other features of the booklet 
are a nomographic pipe-friction table, a 
psychrometric table, a table giving 
weather statistics for various localities 
throughout the country, a formula for 
determining pond efficiency, and a dis 
cussion of the elimination of Algae im 
spray ponds 


Electric Blowers. The Marvel elec 
tric blowers are described in a new bulle- 
tin issued by the Electric Blower Co., 
352 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. The 
bulletin pictures and describes the fol 
lowing blowers: ball bearing portable, 
Marvel twin portable dust, manhole, 
one fire Marvel forge, one heavy fire, 
4+ to 6 heavy forge fires, exhaust, ven- 
tilating, and gas and oil combustion 
It is pointed out that the Marvel 
blowers are adaptable to a great many 
uses. Frequent use of the portable dust 
blowers for blowing dust and dirt off 
motors is claimed to reduce motor 
troubles and the 
hazard 


ever-present fire 


Diehl Stock Lists. Stock lists for 
Diehl equipment are being issued by the 
Diehl Manufacturing Co., Elizabethport, 
N. J. These stock sheets are known as 
the “Orange Stock Lists” because of the 
color of the paper on which they are 
printed. They are distributed on the 
first and fifteenth of each month to all 
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If you are looking for a 













fancy ribber which will give 
you the maximum of designs 
and colors, investigate the 
Brinton machine. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 


FOREIGN AGENTS 


Great Britau nd } Continent 
Wildt & ( . Ltd Leicester, Eng 
fustralia J H Butter & Co., Sydney 
Melbourne 
soutl Imerica M Buchshaum, Calle 
Alsina 1814, Buenos Aires rgentin 
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HESE are a few of the many 

designs that can be made on “‘Ban- 
ner” Hosiery Machines equipped to 
make ‘‘Banner” Perfect Point Hosiery, 
featuring the Single, Double and Triple 
Perfect Point. 
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Single Point Triple Point 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE ma =LAND. FACTORY 
Rave 
PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 
New York Sales and Show Rooms Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office 
93 Worth Street, New York 


Heymann Bldg., 213 S. Broad St. James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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p sons to whom this information is of ages of each, and the methods of manu- 
inerest. The sample copy which the facture. These motors are built in four 
iter has at hand contains information principal types to give continuous serv- 
the following: direct-current motors ice under adverse operating conditions. 
; and L types; alternating-current Well-illustrated descriptions are given 
lrrel-cage induction motors—ID-IS; of the 95% enclosed motor, the removy- 
nscellaneous d.c. and ac. motors; able stator, pipe-ventilated motor, fan- 
gle-phase repulsion induction motors; cooled totally enclosed motor, cage 
ictional horsepower motors; sewing bearing construction, frame construction, 
chine power table motors; ventilating hoods, stator and rotor design, cage-type 
1d exhaust fans; textile motors; direct ball bearings, sleeve-bearing and_ bali- 
rent generators; marine type motors bearing motors, the type P-K motor 
ind generators; and motor generator (totally enclosed and fan cooled), verti- 
cal motor, back-geared motor, etc 





; : . Creosoted Lumber. J. F. Pretty- 
Work Light. An attractive booklet Tes : : , 
oh os . a ed man & Sons, Charleston, S. C., have 

picturing the installation of Cooper- - : ent f 
: . . . . : just issued a series of timely folders 
Hewitt work light in various textile : ae ‘ 

RS pee y fs stressing the durability of creosoted 
plants has been issued by the Cooper- ake Th ee: A “al 
ae ; : umber ese folders have specia 
Hewitt Electric Co. 95 River St. , = 
. « ah ~~ ; reference to bridge and dock timbers, 
Hoboken, N. J. The pictures include : 

ees ° eae transmissions poles, and cross-ties 

views of the weave room of the Astoria 
silk Mills, the cone winding room of 
the Belmont Processing Co., and the 
per room of the Holeproot Hosiery 


Material Handling. The Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, 
QO., has issued a folder picturing a com 
plete system of overhead materials hand- 
ling. It shows approximately 100 vari 
ous applications of their equipment, in 
cluding carriers, hoists, and grab devices 






























Burning Wood Refuse for Fuel. A 
‘cent issue of The Safety Valve, a pub- 
cation of the Combustion Engineering EE 
irp., 200 Madison Ave., New York, . Y 
presents descriptions of boiler arrange- Bids on Army Cravats f 
ments and certain types of furnaces for The Army Quartermaster’s Depot 
burning wood refuse fuel. Wood refuse Philadelphia, has opened bids on 
for fuel occurs in a great variety of 196,335 black silk tubular woven 
rorms, each of which presents a differ- cravats as follows: 
ent problem of handling and burning. Batavia Mills. 
()perators of lumber mills and industrial 
plants using wood-working machinery 
ire giving considerable attention to the 
utilization of waste wood for fuel. 


PARAMOUNT 


Interchangeable 
TOE FORMS 


SIZES 


ON ONE FORM 


An advanced type of changeable-toe form incor- 
porating distinctive features of superiority. 


Inc., 22.8¢ each; 
terms net; delivery, 5% weekly, start 
ing in 60 days. 

Cheney Brothers, 21!2¢ ev.: terms, 
2%, 10 days; I 2-3, 20 and I 1-3 30: 
delivery, 5,500 weekly, starting in 10 





Nickel Cast Iron. Five bulletins weeks. 
featuring the improved characteristics of Colonial Silk Mills. 16¢ on sample 
Nickel Cast Iron have lately been issued A): teKe ‘ | B): z 
by The International Nickel Co., 67 a oo ae Aeres See 
Wall St. Sew Work: Shey. tadicate one-halt of 1% 10 days; one-quarter 
that the production of nickel cast iron Of 1% 20 days; delivery complete in 
requires no radical departure from the 33 weeks. 
established practice in grey iron found- . 
ries. A few precautions, however, should J : 
be observed if maximum results are to Shipments of Pyroxylin-Coated 
be secured. For this reason particular Textiles 
uttention is called to a foundry service Wasuincton, D. C.—Shipments of 
managed geographically by the com- pyroxylin-coated textiles in June, as 
pany’s territorial distributors. These ‘*- x nna 
listributors are staffed with foundry reported to the Department of Com- 
engineers who are ready to visit the Merce by 16 establishments, comprising 
foundryman and user of castings as well most of the industry, totaled 1,815,522 
is those who buy finished machines in yds. of light goods and 2.458.420 yds. 
which castings are used. The types of of heavy goods. 
problems which they are qualified to help 1 
solve are outlined in the most recent of 
the bulletins. 


Toes are solid throughout, insuring positive heat 
conductivity. No air pockets or spaces to prevent 
rapid and uniform heat transfusion to the toe 
members. 


Toes are interchangeable and are fastened to the 
forms with a positive locking device which elimi- 
nates, entirely, faults of looseness and binding com- 
mon to all friction joints. Unlocking the toes for 
change is accomplished instantly, and leverage 
; This report includes product manu- devices for removing toes are not required. 
factured by spreading nitrocellulose or 
pyroxylin preparations, either by them- 
selves or in combination with other 
Electric Motors. Two bulletins on materials, upon gray goods, such as 
‘ectric motors have heen recently issued sheetings, drills, ducks, sateens, mole- 
the American Electric Motor Co., 
‘darburg, Wis. Bulletin No. 101 il- 
ustrates by means of photographs motor 
installations and uses in various indus- 
ries under a wide variety of operating ~. ; - 
nditions. Bulletin No. 102 affords a {mished weight of 17/2 ounces per 
neral description of the various types linear vard, in a 24-hour working day 
\merican electric motors, the advant- 26 days to a month. Details follow: 


All tearing edges eliminated. A special jointless 
edge at the toe is absolute protection against thread 
pulling. 





skins, etc. The monthly capacity of 
the 16 firms, amounting to 11,101,074 
vds., is based on a maximum quantity 
of 1.27 to 1.30 sateen, coated to a 


A precise heating arrangement delivers steam 
directly at the toe and assures proper heat at al] 
times. 





The superiority of Paramount Forms for hosiery 
drying and finishing is proved by the fact that the 


SL 


oe a a er, a number of mills using them exceed, by a large per- 
shipments billed : : : 
Linear yards 1.815.522 1,767,463 1,734,017 2,049,739 centage, the combined total of mills using all other 
Value ; $637 ,872 $598 ,691 $557 . 881 $654,550 
Unfilled orders a) methods. 
Linear yards 2,126,240 1,920,661 2,010,355 2 682,589 
4 goods: 
Shipments billed — — See Also —— 
Linear yards 2.458, 420 2,223 ,092 1,971,136 2,418,991 CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
Value ; $1,988 437 $1,818,884 $1,599 , 336 $1,969, 884 ——CAIALOG—— 
I — ———— a ; os a ate a 
near yards 2,099,468 2 ,.084,45 806 , 806 1,816,317 
ction "in. pounds “of pyroxttin ee ae Paramount Textile Machinery Co. 
ONE CR) icc. — 122,815 5,421,987 »636 ,00 », 670, 28 
Orders on hand at the close of the current month (reported in yards only), exclusiy t contracts 337 W. Madison . Chicago, Ill. 
shipping dates unspecified 


Based on 1 Ib. of gun cotton to 7 lbs. of solvent, making an 8-lb. jelly 
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LATEST ADDITIONS TO | 
the GDC SERIES of Homo- 
geneous VAT-DYESTUFFS 


Indanthren Yellow 5 GK 
for pure shades of yellow of a 
bright greenish tone 


Indanthren Brilliant Orange G K 
for orange shades of remarkable Colors of excellent 


brightness 


Indanthren Scarlet B fa stness t O l I g h t 
for fine bright scarlet-red shades and washing. 


Indanthren Brilliant Green GG 


for brilliant green shades of a Recommended for 


yellowish tone 


Indanthren Navy Blue R use alone or in 


for full shades of navies of unusual 


oo combination on all 
Indanthren Brown RRD vegetable fa bries 


for reddish shades of brown of 


good depth and rayon. 


Well adapted 


for machine 
dyeing. 


CORPORATION 


Sole Distributors in the U. §S., 
of the dyestuffs manufactured - 


I. G. FARBENINDUSTRIE AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT, 
Frankfurt, a. M., Hoechst a. M., Leverkusen a. Rh., Ludwigshafen a. Rh. 
and by 
GRASSELLI DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
Albany, N. Y. and Grasselli, N. J. 
NEW YORK, 230 Fifth Avenue. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
159 High Street 111 Arch Street 40 Fountain Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. CHARLOTTE, N. C. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
305 W. Randolph Street 220 W. Ist Street 38 Natoma Street 


eee 
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General Opening Next Week 





Preopening Business on Spring 
Men’s Wear Has Been Passing 


EXT week will witness the gen- 
eral opening of the men’s wear 
market for the spring, 1929, season. 
The fabrics concerned are for the 
most part fancy worsteds and staple 
and fancy woolens, as staple wor- 
steds and tropicals have previously 
been opened. With such an impor- 
tant move in prospect the market is 
superficially dull and devoid of news. 
There are undercurrents of rumors as 
to prices for spring, with a belief in 
some quarters that business has been 
passing at close to last previous price 
levels. Advances, however, are said 
to be in preparation on many lines 
amounting to 5 to 7%4c. The pos- 
sibilities of manipulating fancies pre- 
cludes a close comparison of intrinsic 
values, and fabrics which may appear 
to be the same as last year, may in 
fact be made of lower grade materials. 
Reports to the effect that a num- 
ber of houses have been quietly show- 
ing their spring lines and taking busi- 
ness on them, strike an inharmonious 
note at the present time when there 
is much talk of the success of uni- 
form opening dates. That certain 
selling agents have been taking pre- 
opening business is well established, 
but this is not unusual for the reason 
that at nearly all previous openings 
sellers have been known to seek or- 
ders from some of their larger and 
more important customers before the 
line is formally opened to the general 
trade. This early trading gives the 
seller an advance insight into the 
needs of clothiers, and his final offer- 
ing is made more intelligently as re- 
gards styles and prices than it would 
have been had his public showing been 
his first contact of the season with his 
trade. 

The situation for the new season is 
fraught with problems. Mills have in 
many cases made lines to fit price 
ranges, for they recognize that many 
clothiers buy for certain definite retail 
Price garments and they must have 
certain margins. It is still unknown 
to many sellers whether buyers will 
support the market broadly next week 
or whether they will drag out their 
Operations over a long period. A cer- 
tain amount of business will probably 
be placed early as clothier must have 
le pieces in hand within a few 

and preferably before the end 


ptember. 
x *« x 
A New Departure in Clothing 
Industry: Late last week it was an- 
hou ced from Milwaukee that the 
At umated Clothing Workers, a 


‘f the clothing industry, have 


successfully completed plans for set- 
ting up a clothing plant controlled by 
themselves. It is stated that Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx have contracted to 
take the production of this plant. 
Comment both in the cutting-up indus- 
try and in the cloth market has been 
diverse. There is an undercurrent of 
feeling that if successful it may re- 
sult in painful upheavals in the estab- 
lished methods of doing business. 
Some say it is aimed at a strike situa- 
tion, but the alliance between Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx and the Amal- 
gamated is called a bold step. 
* * * 


Wool Market: The raw wool mar- 
ket appears to have settled back to 
comparative dullness on a fairly 
stable basis. It is evident that the 
bearing down of cloth prices has 
taken away any hope for a time of 
higher wool prices... The substantial 
stocks of wool held by dealers and 
the curtailed consumption by mills 
gives hopes to buyers that it may soon 
be possible to obtain the raw material 
on a lower basis. 
* *” * 

Women’s Wear: Garment houses 
are still buyers of broadcloths and 
other allied fabrics. On _ fancies, 
broad business is impossible as buyers 
take small quantities with great cau- 
tion. Coarser goods such as tweeds 
are showing signs of improvement. 

* * * 

The Labor Day Holiday: \{ost of 
the wool goods houses in New York 
closed from Friday night till Tuesday 
morning. Despite the pressure of 
last minute preparations for the open- 
ings on Sept. 4, 5 and 6 many promi- 
nent concerns announced the week- 
end holiday over Labor Day would be 
observed as usual. 


Expands Business to Include 


Silk Goods 


General Silk Corp. is reported to 
have extended its manufacturing ac- 
tivities to include finished silk goods, 
in both plain and printed fabrics. 

A large showroom has just been 
opened at the company’s main offices, 
2 Park avenue, and quarters have been 
leased, at sor Seventh avenue, where 
the firm intends to sell direct to the 
cutting-up trade. 


Ariel (S. C.) Mill. It is understood 
that this mill, now in process of construc- 
tion, will be equipped with 50,000 Saco- 
Lowell long draft spindles, 20,000 to be 
installed this year and 30,000 next year, 
although official confirmation of this re- 
port has not been obtained. 


Better Spirit in Cottons 





Various 


Lines 


Acquiring 


Larger Advance Business 


HE fact that a number of lines of 

finished cotton goods have been 
selling with fair freedom during the 
last week or so is a source of opti- 
mism to the entire trade. Wash goods 
lines for next spring have been 
opened in a number of quarters and 
there is reported to be encouraging 
support from buyers. Fine goods 
mills are gradually accumulating a 
batch of orders which will carry them 
for some time and sales of chambrays 
at slightly reduced prices have been 
large. Business in gray goods also 
has been better than for some time 
preceding the drop in cotton early in 
August. 

The trade has become conscious of 
the fact that lower priced cotton gives 
buyers more confidence. As a corol- 


ory to this condition is the fact that 


as cotton exceeds 20c there is grow- 
ing hesitancy which spells the closest 
hand-to-mouth trading. Apparently a 
fair sized crop can be moved at 18c, 
while prices above 20c bring doubt 
and sluggish action. There has been 
less hesitancy this week than might 
have been expected with the Labor 
Day holiday and the cotton crop re- 
port of Sept. 8 in the immediate 
future. It seems that reports of wee- 
vil damage have been enough to give 
belief that after all the crop will not 
exceed 14,500,000 bales, and if that 
proves to be the outturn, current 
values are fair and not likely to be 
much undercut. 

The closing of a large number of 
mills for the full week over the com- 
ing holiday is another point to which 
buyers are giving heed. They recog- 
nize that manufacturers have been 
hurt in the past by overproduction 
and that they are beginning to see 
that the way out is to reduce anticipa- 
tion and run as close to actual orders 





Cotton Goods Quotations 
Avg. 29 Aug. 22 Aug. 31, 1927 
19. 15¢ 19 2N¢ 22 40¢ 
Print Clothe 


Spot cotton, N. Y. 


27- in., 64x60, 7.60 53.-Alye 534 -fe 634-6146 
3814-in., 64x60, 5.35 734-Rlgg T34-RI 6 Q-03<¢ 
39- in., 68x72, 4.75 85<¢ R5i¢ 10¢é 
39-  in., 72x76, 4 25. Qse Alo¢ ll'4é 
39- in., 80x80, 4.00 10)c¢ 10444 1134-12¢ 
Brown Sheetings 
3f- in., 56x60, 4.00 83, -G¢ 834-N¢ 1034-11%e 
36- in., 48x48, 3.00 1014- 410146-1%5Ke 12\4¢ 
37- in., 48x48, 4.00.. 834-8l4¢ 834-814¢ 974-10¢ 
Pajama Checks 
36\4-in., 72x80, 4.70... 85<¢ R3<¢ 934-10¢ 
36% in., 64x70, 5.75 Tee 7-Tlie S-814¢ 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in.. 3yd 11¢ lle 114¢ 
Denims, 2 208..... *19¢ 19¢ 18ls¢ 
Tickings, 8 o2 22-2315¢ 22-23! 2214-23¢ 
Standard prints % % Rls¢ 
Eastern staple ging- 
104e 106e Ose 


hams, 27-in 





* Nominal 


The curtailment which 
has been in progress will likely make 
itself felt during the coming fall, and 
scant stocks in first hands produce a 
condition of strength which ought to 
make it possible for mills to obtain 
better manufacturing margins than 
they have for the last few seasons. 
It will also make users keep their 
needs more fully covered, since buyers 
who find that they cannot get what 
they want at the last minute will in 
self-defense maintain a certain amount 
of orders ahead. 


as possible. 


* * * 


Denims: The Army bids on 2.20 
denim opened in Philadelphia last 
Monday disclosed the fact that most 
leading producers were willing to cut 
the last quoted price considerably to 
take a sizable business. The lowest 
figure as quoted by the Samoset Cot- 
ton Mills was 16.36¢ on 750,000 yards 
as compared with a nominal market 
price of 19c. Many other mi!ls quoted 
from 17 to 17%c. Denim mills have 
lately been urging their customers to 
operate with assurance that prices 
would be adjusted to the levels to be 
named for the last quarter of the year. 
It appears to some traders that 17%c 
will be a fair price after the disclosure 
of the Army bids and they say denim 
mills will have difficulty in doing much 
business unless they make a really 
attractive cut in their list price. 

x * x 

Chambrays: Sales of large lots of 
chambrays are reported. It is said 
that price were made 
which brought confidence to buyers 
that they were buying to advantage. 


concessions 


* * * 


Wash Goods for 1929: Showings 
of new wash goods lines have been 
made in important quarters and more 
are to be shown after Labor Day. It 
is said that some of the larger whole- 
sa’ers have already bought fairly large 
lots of fabrics of a staple character. 
For the part, however, dis- 
tributors sampling though the 
sentiment through this branch of the 
better 


most 
are 


trade is 


than it was a month 
ago. 
x * x 
Wide Sheetings: \lills on wide 


goods are reported in good condition. 
There is fair trade moving on these 
goods and mills are conservative in 
holding their operations 


actual demand than in the past. 


closer to 


xk *« * 
Gray Goods: (Gray goods sentiment 
still goes up and down with the trend 
Spot and 


of the raw cotton market 
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A new mill started operation rat at 
our 24 section Reading machines 
more than a year ago. a Wier iri 
chines are operated in two shifts 
.... practically 2 1, hours per 
EE Production, ranging from 
fourteen to sixteen dozen per 
machine, per shift, has been 
uninterrupted. 
RESULTS: 
Low costs per unit 
Ta ee De 


Texrite Macuine Works 


READING, PA. 
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FULL- FASHIONED KNITTING MACHINES 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— CATALOG—— 
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Fabrics—Continued 


nearby 64 x 60s however have been ously and nearly all of them will drop 

wwallable at 73gc from first hands one week out of their September 

though on days when cotton strength- schedule, probably the week beginning 
7l4c was the more general ask- on Labor Day. Sheetings were im- 

ng price. Similarly on 68 x 72s, 85¢c proved in some quarters with inquiry 

wa. done in some quarters on prompt from the bag trade. Broadcloths in 

el: veries but 834c was the more gen-° the gray have been selling lately with 
figure. Print cloth mills are tak- 100 x 60s reported at 10%c for 
he curtailment matter very seri- nearby. 


Tue factoring service of 


the Textile Banking Com- 
pany includes space required 


for display, selling, and stor- 


Broad Silks Progressing 





Trading Quiet but Position ah pe: a EE ee Ee 


of Market Is _ Strong ing, packing, shipping, etc., 


V' UME business in the broad silk 
market is marked by its absence. 
[he trend, however, is toward novelty 
jabrics. These are being shown by 
several of the leading houses and con- 
stitute what real interest there is at 
the present. 


On several numbers of printed crepe 
backed satins and printed velvets 
some of the leading houses are com- 
pletely sold out and on a few other 
numbers their looms are working 
overtime, but the general condition 
among the larger silk mills is that 
production is just about normal. 


It is quite evident that here is a 
trade that might well be used as an 
example by some other branches of 
the textile business. The leading silk 
manufacturers have evidently learned 
the valuable lesson of making produc- 
tion coordinate with demand as far 
as indications and trend of fashion 
show, not piling up stocks for the 
mere sake of manufacturing which 
ultimately leaves on their hands a 
considerable amount of distress goods. 
Every indication is that silk manufac- 
turers who have followed the example 
of the wisest leaders will find them- 
selves clean to start the spring season. 


Some manufacturers have reduced 
prices, but not to any great extent, 
vhile others maintain original quota- 
tions. The matter of price does not 
seem to weigh greatly, for the chief 
question in the minds of buyers is 
‘Will the fabric appeal to the restless 
sex which is ever searching for that 
something different.” 


\s vet it is a little early in the 
season to expect much of chiffons and 
georgettes, but moires have a decided 
nterest and along with satins are ex- 
pected to have a much greater call in 
the next few months. 


s of interest to note the progress 

made following a new policy by a 
'eading silk house, manufacturing as 
ne ot its products cravat silk. Since 
ting style coordination in the 
te ensemble of men’s furnish- 
ngs. they have educated their sales- 
ong these lines of selling to 
urnishing stores and so far a 
orable response has been met. 

vident that they expect. still 
cTeatcr success for one of their mills 
TY y known as the ribbon mill, has 

ently been equipped with every 


modern facility for production and 
will be devoted to manufacturing com 
plete cravats. 
*x* * x 
Velvets—Demand remains nominal 
with mills well sold. 
x * x 
Satins—Increased popularity is ex- 
pected in coming months. 
x * x 
Flat Crepes—Interest is being 
aroused slowly 
* ok * 
Georgettes—V\V ery little call as vet 
is noted for georgettes. 
* * * 
Chiffons—Somewhat early for real 
business in chiffons but some interest 
evident. 
* ok “* 
Silk Situation at a Glance—PpRo- 
pucTION: Mostly normal. 
DEMAND: Call is for novelties 
mostly. 
Stocks: Supplies are being kept in 
control. 
SENTIMENT: No real interest being 
evidenced. 


Burlaps Easier 





Lose Small Gain Made at End of 
Last Week 

Burlap prices, which rose a little at 
the close of last week, dropped off 
again early this week. The fluctuation 
created some hesitancy in the market, 
and buyers refrained from covering 
in any quantity. Scattered sales were 
reported, however, mostly at current 
market levels. Some lightweight 
goods and a few heavies in spots and 
afloats were moved. Inquiry showed 
a tendency to improve. 

Cables from Calcutta showed some 
variation on the bazaar, some posi- 
tions and constructions holding firm, 
while others were a shade off. 

Spot and nearby 8 oz. 40s were 
quoted at 8.30 to 8.35c in New York 
at mid-week; September shipments 
were at 7.95 to 8.00c and October- 
December at 7.70c. Spot and nearby 
10'4 oz. 40s were at 10.55 to 10.60c: 
September shipments were at 10.60c 
and October-December at 9.80 to 
9.85c. 

Ford Mfg. Co., Waterford, N. Y., is 
shut down for 2 weeks. Equipment will 
be overhauled prior to resuming opera- 
tions Sept. 3. 





in addition to checking 


credits and cashing sales. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Textile Banking Company 
Fifty Union Square, New York 
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Small Declines in Southern 
Securities 

asToNIA, N. C., AuG. 25.—With 
little activity in common stocks for 
the week, the weekly summary as re- 
leased by R. S. Dickson & Co., of Gas- 


tonia, shows a decline of 56c per share 


in the average price of 25 of the 
most aetive southern cotton mill 
stocks. The average for the week be- 


ing 104.20 against 104.76 for the pre- 
ceding week, 

though declines have been 
recorded in the common shares during 
the last several weeks, the preferred 
rule, have remained 
steady with little or no fluctuation in 


price. 


ven 


shares, as a 


Mohawk Stock Listed on N. Y. 
Exchange 

The common stock of the Mohawk 
Carpet Mills, Inc., Amsterdam, N. Y., 
has been accepted by the board of 
governors of the New York Stock Ex- 
and listed on the 
board for the first time on Monday, 
\ug. 13. There has been a fairly ac- 
tive trade daily in this stock at 40 and 
a fraction either way since listing. 


change was big 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares* 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs Mill Par Price Change 
+ Naumkeag TO 133 +41, 
‘8 Nashua, pfd 100 R314 Ty 
1Y Davol 100 104-1 1-Uy 
2) Pepperell 100 90L, a) 

5 Bates . 100 130 +195, 

Ii Nashua, com 100 ayy zu, 
10 Gosnold, com 100 1 5 
25 Bourne 100 Tre 19% 
1) Barnard Mfg. . 100 20 1% 
10 Otis 100 35 4-37 
8 Dartmouth, com.* . 100 71% lL, 
10 Union Cotton 100 bo 7 

Sagamore 100 82 12% 

10N. E. So., pfd 100 Rix Lim 
“1 Plymouth Cordage. 160) 68 4-2 
5 Merrimack Hat, pfd.* 100 45 


284 Total 
"Ex. div 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “Public Sale” are based 
upen last sales at Boston Public auction 
and Boston Stock Exchange. and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 
ing Boston dealers.) 





Public 
Sale Bid Asked 
Am. Mfg. pfd...... 65% 58 64 
Am. Wool, pfd.... 42%... wae 
Amoskeag ........ 19 as a 
Androscoggin eae ta Ty 60 70 
BEUNSOM: . ok ed svc 351% 34 35 
sates sane % 130 125 10 
Berkshire Cot. 12444 99 102 
Bigelow-Htfd, eom.. 90 = ae atic 
ae 128% 125 135 
POWOPON! 5.66 ssivins -— 1h 2. 
Esmond. pfd...... 101 100 )=—-108 
Far Alpaca 115 106 109 
Great Falls ..... 6% 4 7 
Hamilton Woolen 19% 18 1 
MM Sen euler. : ss ° 2 y 

Ipswich, pfd....... 5 7 

Ipswich, com...... 2% 1 

Lawrence ........ KH OAT 

Asso, . 1934 193 

lack, com. 135% 148 

i, com, 38% 36 

5 SG ak oe a 3, 83 

— 3 1 

So., pfd . 

Janae 338 7 
ell Ritts NONE 89 AR 
th Cordage GS 66 ao 

Wy 5 18 


New Bedford Shares 


(Juiet 





General 


NEw 


in 


BepForp, Mass. 
ee New Bedford mill 
shares continues to be along quiet 
lines, and with the textile strike situa- 
tion virtually unchanged, there 
been a further weakening of a number 
of the issues. A new mark 
the made in Nashawena 
when the stock changed hands at 34/2 
though the market recovered later with 
sales reported at 36. 
this stock 


as 05. 


has 
low for 


vear was 


Early in the vear 
as high 
At the present time it is held 
for 36%, with a bid price of 35. 


was commanding 


Kilburn Reduces Dividend 

The Kilburn reduced 
the dividend from $1.50 to Sr for the 
third quarter. In the second quarter 
of last year it had been cut from $2 to 
$1.50, or just one-half of what had 
been distributed from 1923 to the first 
of 1927. Kilburn is well situated finan- 
cially, but the management apparently 
did not consider it good policy to dis- 
burse the regular payments out of un- 
earned income. The stock is still held 
for though a number of shares are 
reported available under this figure. 


Management 


4m 


Wamsutta has shown a slight im 
provement since the slump that fol 
lowed passing of the dividend, advance 
ing from 38 to 41. The low figure 
was responsible by sales of shares held 
by investors who are not in the habit 
of retaining stocks not paying divi- 
dends. Nashawena also showed a 
slight gain, with sales put through at 
36 after a number of shares had been 
dislodged at 34%. Fairhaven prefer- 
red found a market at 534. with sales 
of Whitman at 17 to 19. Despite the 
fact that Dartmouth Mill is the only 
fine cotton mill not affected by the 
strike, stock in this corporation has 
also eased off to some extent. with a 
bid price of 70. Potomska is held for 
43. No action has been taken _to- 
wards liquidation of this plant, and 
there is a feeling that some of the 
stockholders may soon suggest action 
along these lines if some such move is 
not suggested by the directors. 


Stockholders Await Action 


Despite the fact that Whitman Mill 
stockholders have now held two special 
meetings t») discuss the plan of Presi- 
dent Charles L. Harding for refinanc- 
ing the corporation, no definite action 
has been taken. Mr. Harding’s offer 
of providing the necessary $750,000 
through the Textile Factors Company 
did not meet with the approval of the 
minority stockholders at the first of the 
special meetings, and adjournment was 
made for one month in the hope that 
another plan for raising the money 


Situation 
Many Uncertainties — Prices 


Holds 


Great 
Weak 


might be developed by 
stockholders. 

\t the meeting Dr. Jacob 
Genensky, one of the leaders against 
the Harding plan that called for a 
bonus, declared that he had received an 

from a New Bedtord manufac 
turer who was willing to furnish the 


the minority 


Sect ynd 


otfer 


$750,000, but he was not able to sup 
ply the name of the mill man until the 
otfer should be favorably acted upon. 
The new offer called for the payment 


by 


the purchaser of $750.000 


: in cash 
to be applied in reducing the outstand 
ing notes as demanded by the banks, 
the issuing of 30,000 shares of 6 per 
cent preferred stock of par value of 
$50 per share to be exchanged for the 
present $100 value 


outstanding par 


common stock, share for share. 
The purchaser, in 


having supplied 


consideration for 
in cash, 
would receive all of the common stock 
but ot kind that would 
precede the preferred stock given to 
the present shareholders of the com 
pany. 


Qe. 
$7 50,000 


no notes any 


Dr. Genensky announced that 
the offer stipulated present share hold- 
ers would have a prior claim on all 
earnings up .to 6 per cent, and their 
securities would precede those of the 
purchaser. The offer received favor- 
able comment, but owing to the legal 
aspect could not be acted upon until a 
special meeting had been called for its 
consideration. A committee of three, 
Dr. Genensky, Walter H. Langshaw 
and Mrs. Mary H. Leary was ap- 
pointed to confer with the directors on 
the offer, and it was also voted to ask 
the Textile Factors to renew its offer, 
so that the stockholders might be in a 
position to take action at the next 
meeting the latter part of September. 


Trade in Fall River Stocks at 
Standstill 

Fart River, Mass.—Trading in 
local mill stocks was limited last week 
to King Philip Mills moved at from 
to Davol mills at 14, 
Sagamore Mfg. Co. at 85 and Union 
Cotton Mfg. Co. at 45. 
several stocks were quoted at 
the opening of the week as follows: 
King Philip, 155 bid; Davol, 12 bid 
and 15 asked; Sagamore, 84 bid and 
88 asked; and Union, 45 bid and 50 
asked. 


Rumors 


ai ces 
152! rss. 


The 


the Homer 
Loring merger and another to include 
three or more of the fine goods plants 
have left owners of stocks and invest- 


concerning 


ors alike in a quandary as to what 


move to make and as a 


there 
the 


result 
is practically nothing doing 


stocks. 


in 


Industrial Rayon Report 


Net Profit for First Half-Year 
Was $608.333 
The semi-annual report of the In- 


dustrial Rayon Corp., Cieveland, Ohio, 
net profits for the first six 
months of 1928 of $680,333.81, after 


in- 


shows 


provision for estimated Federal 


come tax. 


The signed Hiram S. 
Rivitz, president, states that the Cleve- 
land plant of the company is now 
operating on a production basis ot 


report, by 


4,500,000 Ibs. per year, an increase ot 
Ibs. last This 
production will be increased to 5,000,- 


000 Ibs. 


250,000 over vear, 
within the next six 
Phe Cleveland plant has been 
operated continuously at full capacity 
24 hours each day in the vear. 


per veal 
months. 


Erection of the new plant at Cov- 
ington, Va., is now under way, states 
Mr. Rivitz. This plant, 
equipped and ready to 


when fully 
operate, will 
cost approximately $4,250,000 to $4,- 
500,000 and will produce 5,200,000 Ibs. 
of rayon per vear. The general build- 
ing contract, which has been let, pro- 
vides that the building shall be com- 
pleted within nine months and it is 
hoped to have the first unit in opera- 
tion 30 days thereafter, and the second 
unit, or the entire plant, in full opera- 
tion five or six months later 


Change in Corporate Structure 

The report refers to the simplifica- 
tion in the corporate set-up whereby 
they are now operating as one com- 
pany, the Industrial Rayon Corp., 
chartered under the ‘aws of the State 
of The authorized capital 
stock of this corporation consists of 


Delaware. 


200,000 shares of no par common, all 
of which have equal voting rights. Of 
this amount there has been provided 
to date the issue of 190.431 1 5 shares 
as follows: In exchange for old stock 
on the basis of five old shares for one 


new share, 95,215 3/5 shares; new 
stock, fully subscribed for 95,215 3/5 
shares. 


Ratio of quick assets to liabilities is 
given as 6 to 1. As of the date of the 
report, Aug. 22, the corporation had 
received in cash more than one-half 
the subscription price on the new issue 
of common stock. The balance of the 
money these subscriptions 
will be forthcoming in three install- 
ments and will be fully paid for by 
Jan. 3, 1929. With these additional 
funds, covering the purchase price of 
the new issue of more than $7,000,000, 
and with a maximum of cost of $4,- 
500,000 for the new plant, the com- 
pany will have additional cash work- 
ing capital of over $2,500,000. Mr. 
Rivitz that this, together with 
the company’s present cash position, 
and prospective earnings of the Cleve- 
land plant during the period of ex- 


covering 


states 





W tendence for Textile Mills, Incustria! 


TEXTILE 


An Exceptionally 
Efficient Machine 


This Portable Foot Power 
Sewing Machine has _ earned 
itself a reputation for economy 
in hundreds of mills. Gear 
driven, it is easy to operate and 
capable of attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used in various 
parts of the mill, principally in 
the dyehouse, bleachery and 
print room, for sewing Woolen, 
Cotton, Burlap and other 
fabrics of all weights, wet or 
dry. Sewing Head operates 
without arm or connection. 
Write for details. 


Tillinghast 


Supply & Machine Co. 


76 Lafayette St., 
Salem, Mass. 


No. 9 Foot Power Rotary Sewing Machine 


Twenty Years Manufacturing Cloth Boards 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD 


They Save Their Cost in Freight Clean, LIGHT and Strong 


Made of Pa- 
per and wood |. 
Need no 
covers sf 
Will not Split [4:33 
or Warp; not |? 
liable to break Z 


M’f’d by CHAFFEE BROTHERS CO., Oxford, Mass. 





CONSULTANT 


on 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 
Materials, Yarns, Fabrics, Processes 


JAMES W. COX, Jr. 


320 Broadway 





WARREN B. LEWIS 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Textile Plants Steam and Electric Power Plant 


For over twenty years this organization has been engaged in the 
work of improving mechanical conditions in industrial plants, through 
the systematic study of machines and industrial operations. 

It is still equipped to render this service with the effectiveness 
resulting from knowledge and experience. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


W. E. S. DYER 
MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT 


Design, Specifications and Superin- Reorganizations, Valuations and Reports on Mill 
properties. Power Plants of every description 
Plants and Kindred Structures. and directions for their economy of operation. 


Land Title Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FEDERAL ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Architectural Engineers 


Design and Superintendence for Textile Mills and Industrial Plants 
348 Stephenses Building MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


WORLD 


L. F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


New York City | 
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Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Commission (“Merchants 


25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


23 Thomas Street 


ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile developments, 
and offer our services in this line. 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, 8S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 


Specialists in Textile Cost Methods Over 15 Years 
More than 20% of All Cotton Textile Spindles in the U. S. are 


Operated by Clients Using Our Cost Methods! 
RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


SPINNING RINGS | BOwE ORY 
TWISTER RINGS DSIERY FINIGHINGC BOARDS 
SILK RINGS 1 


Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) | 
50 to 300 


-_— s 
TRAVELER CLEANERS 
TRAVELER CUPS 
GUIDE WIRE SETS . TONS PRESSURE| 
— With or without | 


WHITINSVILLE motor 
SPINNING RING CO. | Size to 4 your | 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS wor | 
Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert| 
Press Co., Inc. | 
388 West Water St 
SYRACUSE, N.Y.,U.S.4, 


Telephone Main 3593 __ Established 1854 
| CROSBY & GREGORY | 


HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
PATENTS 
Old South Building, Boston i 
Patents and Patent Cases-Trade Marks-Copyrign® 
Special Attention to Textile Inventions 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


WATSON E. COLEMAN 
Registered Patent Lawyer 
724 Ninth St.. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Victor Building 
Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. 
Patents and Patent Law. Trade-marks Registered 
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sion, will place them in a most An Offer of 175 for King 
stantial financial position to handle Philip Stock 
increased output when the new Fal it MI r 
*ALL NIVER, LASS reasurer 


nt is ready to operate a year hence. 
‘ersonnel and facilities of the tech- 
il and research departments are be- 
gradually increased sufficiently in 
ince to prepare them to assume 
larger responsibilities of increased 
duction. Sales offices are being 
ened in all textile centers of the 
country so that the company’s product 
have a wider distribution in all 
branches of textile manufacture. 


Simeon B. Chase ot the King Philip 
Mills, issued the statement following 
a meeting of the directors of the mill 
Monday afternoon, that the board had 
decided to announce to the— stock 
holders that a tentative offer of $ 75 
per share had been received for the 
entire capital stock of the mill, 
shares. The announcement is to be 
made without any recommendations 
from the directors or opinion as to the 
value of the stock. 

Mr. Chase stated further that the 
offer from an official of the 
First National bank of Boston, in the 
interest of another party 
identity or ultimate purpose in seek- 
ing the purchase is unknown to him 
at this time. He denied knowing if 
the move was the first step toward the 


| ee 


>? <00 
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may 


American Woolen Report 
Semi-Annual Statement Shows Loss comes 
for First Six Months, 1928 

Che American Woolen Co. and sub- 

1e sidiaries report for the six months 
ended June 30, 1928, net loss of $894,- 

703 after charges and depreciation, 

which compares with net loss of $822,- 
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weet 143 for the corresponding period of a of a merger of the King 

ae 1927. The company reports a profit Philip mill with one or. more other 
of $105,297 niles caieas but ae local fine goods mills such as has been ] FOR SYNTHETIC YARNS 

. allowing $1,000,000 for depreciation, tumored on the street of late / 
against profit of $239,203 after It may be that parties are interested y No. 90 UNIVERSAL 
charges but before depreciation in the in the securing of the King Philip Cy 

nents, first six months of 1927. mills as a nucleus for merger of a SKEIN-TO-BOBBIN WINDER 
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sheet 
shows surplus of $14,280,722 which 
compares with $13,753,607 as of June 
30, 1927. 

lhe consolidated 
ind the balance 


The consolidated balance 


income 
sheet 


account 
the six 
months ended June 30, 1928, compares 
is follows with the Dec. 31, 1927, 
statement : 


for 

































number of fine goods plants but if so 
and it is to include the Parker Mills 
and the Lincoln Mfg. Co. as rumored 
the treasurers of the three mills have 
not been informed of 
thus far. 


such intention 


offer 
Was pending for the entire stock of 
the King Philip has already led to a 


Knowledge that a_ tentative 






















HE use of synthetic yarns, particularly as 
filling, has spread to such an extent that a | 


large number 


formerly using cotton filling are now weaving 
goods with synthetic yarn filling. 


The increasing use of delicate fibres brought 


automatic 


and 






plain looms 
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Johnston Mills Company 


“Direct te Consumer” 


MERCERIZED YARNS 
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Repeat Orders Mean 


Satisfied Customers 


STANDARDIZE on 
LENOIR YARNS 


COTTON 
PUT UP 
YARDAGE 
STRENGTH ' 
TWIST 
REGULAR 
REVERSE 


HUDSON 
CALDWELL 
LENOIR 

wOGRE COMmELL 
NELSON 
WHITNEL 


S MMe Ama 
COMODP>A ase OMmmzZOO 


wots Amicon 


PAULSON. LINKROUM & Co. 


INC. 
52 Leonard Street. N. Y. 


AGENTS 


Mills at Lenoir, N. C. 


SINGLES — product of The Elmore Co. 
PLY — product of Spinners Processing Co. 


These yarns recognized for strength, evenness and lustre, 
possess knitting and finishing qualities unsurpassed. 
Complete warehouse stocks carried in leading Textile 
Centres for quick delivery. 


COMBED AND CARDED YARNS 


Full range of numbers produced by our own mills from 
that character of cotton, exactness of twist and count, 
excellence of workmanship and winding, that insure 
minimum trouble and maximum production for the 
knitter and weaver. 


SALES OFFICES: 


PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. 
CHICAGO: 688 Adams Franklin Bldg. 


READING, PA.: 207 Berk Co. Trust Bldg. 
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oF ELMORE LF 


. Ney” y 


Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Licensed Manufacturer 
TINTED YARNS 


Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized 
and Glazed Sewing Threads. 


THE ELMORE COMPANY 
Spindale, N. C. 


Selling Agents 
JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
READING, PA. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Slater & Co., 53 Yonge Street, Toronto, 2, Canada 


WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO,, INC. 


78 CHAUNCY STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
40 Worth St. 1600 Arch St. Commercial Bank Bldg. 


Selling Agents for 


Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills 


High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 


Fitchburg Yarn Company 


Fine Cotton Yarns especially suited to the requirements of 
Silk Manufacturers, spun from combed American and 
Sakelarides Cotton 


30's to 120's, Cops, Cones, Tubes, Skeins, Warps, Beams 
in Single and Ply 


American Yarn & Processing Co. 


Single and Ply Mercerized Yarns 
Gassed or Dyed 


In All Standard Counts ard Put-Ups 
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Insists Yarn Merger Is Still On 

Despite reports in the trade to the 
etfect that the proposed yarn merger 

is off, and that some mills who had 
heen prominently identified with it had 
so declared themselves, J. Henry 
Smith, president of Flint & Co., the 
company which is promoting the 
stated definitely to a repre- 
sentative of TEXTILE WorLp on Wed- 
that the 
were still under 


erger, 


nesday merger negotiations 
way. He refused to 
comment further or to confirm or deny 
the report regarding retirement of cer- 
iin mill owners from the deal. In cer- 
tain quarters of the trade it has again 
been rumored that definite announce- 
ment of conclusion of the merger in 
some form or 
shortly, 


or two. 


other would be made 
even possibly within a week 

Outside of the conflicting 
rumors, there is nothing definite ex- 
cept Mr. Smith’s statement that nego- 
tiations are not off. 
Zenith Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa. This company has received a 
charter of incorporation to engage in the 
manufacture and to deal in knitted and 
woven goods, having a capital of $100,- 
000. Incorporators are Josiah Dawson, 
treasurer, 3459 N. Water St., Otto Kue- 
inert and Herman Schwartz. 


Batter Tone in Cotton Yarns 





Reports Spotty, but Best Indications 


Point to 


New York. 
HILE any general statement 
about the cotton yarn market is 
extremely difficult, owing to the wide 


variations in different 


it is the opin- 


reports from 
sections of the market, 
ion of the writer 


information 


that best sources of 
indicate 

ment in actual business, 
interest, 


some improve- 
decidedly more 
and a greater 
timism among spinners 


feeling of op- 
and varn deal 
ers. 

Unfortunately, this statement must 
be hedged around with qualifications. 
There has been a deal of talk 
about yarns being sold at lower prices 
of greater stocks being available than 
previously anticipated; and of 
ening on the part of spinners. 
of this has undoubtedly been true but 
it appears more probable that in the 
majority of cases 
been firm. 


great 


weak- 
Some 


. spinners’ ideas have 


However the situation as 
far as stocks are concerned still calls 
for continued curtailment until 
demand improves. 


Just at present there is 


general 


a tendency 


Moderate 


Improvement 


toward better business in cotton goods 
and this has made itself felt as affect 
ing the undertone of the market and 
should make itself felt more decidedly 


in the future. In addition, knitters 
have been buying varn more freely 


and combed 
better to 


varns have been moving 
processors. 

It would be 
great number of 
companying list of 


of the 


possible to make a 
changes in the ac 
quotations in view 


variations of price ideas. The 
range might be broadened considerably 
to meet the different prices heard in 
the market 


list must be 


However, nominally, the 


considered as representa 
tive and as indicating practically no 
change since last week except in the 
case of a few counts of combed yarns. 
The Raw Cotton Situation 

There seems to be little probability 
ot marked 
other, 


change one way or the 
either in prices or volume of 
actual business until after the issuance 
of the next Government crop report, 


which will be of September 8. With 


egard to this, an expert in the cotton 


market stated this week that the trade 


in general had never been so 


uncer- 
tain as to just what the Government 
report would say. There is at least a 
range of a million bales in different 
ideas and in some cases, more than 
that. Those who talk about a crop of 


15,000,000 bales 


have as a basis of 
feeling that the last 


much allowance for 


ideas the 
made 
deterioration. 


their 
report too 

In this connection 
be called to the 
Dr. Lewis H. Hanev in the 
\Wortp Analyst published el 
this issue. It is 
larger 


should 
made by 
TEXTILE 

sewhere in 
his opinion that the 
partly offsets the 
but that the 
current demand, as me sured by 
11 margins, 
‘o‘ton prices 


ittention 


statement 


crop. only 
reduced world carry-over, 
poor 


the level of consumption 
will tend to prevent raw 


from advancing toward the 20-2Ie 
level. He states further that, judging 
by the restrictive intluevce of 20¢ 


cotton on consumption in previous 
opinion that the 20¢ 
further ch in the 
reasonable. He 
adds that varn supply been cur- 
tailed through reduced spindle activity 
for a 


years, it is his 


level, barring inges 


crop estimate, seem 


has 


vear while orders tor 


cloth are 
quota- 


improving. Given stable raw 





Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Carded—(Average Quality) 
Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality 
Single Skeins or Puente Twist) 


eo 31 —31% 20s .... ween 044 —35 
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Single Warps 
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Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 
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Combed Peeler—( Average Quality) 
Warps. Skeins and Cones 
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noted. For New 


i eeeeeeenmneeeeeeenneeee ee oe 


Quotations are average prices of the counts 
York Spot cotton prices, see 


and qualities indicated at the 
page 105. For staple cotton 


close « 
prices, 
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if business Aug, vO 
see page 107. 


They do not 





cover lower or 


higher qualities unless s»ecifically 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


ms, he states, higher yarn prices 
may be expected. 

In discussing this view with men in 
ie trade, it is their opinion that an 
sonomist such as Dr. Haney is often 
ore able to come nearer to the truth 
‘han an expert in the cotton market 
tself, since the latter is too apt to 
msider the crop conditions on price, 
while the former also works _ back- 
wards and makes allowance for the 
effect of price upon consumption. One 
man stated that he would go further 
than Dr. Haney and state that, purely 
on the basis of this effect of price 
upon consumpion, he would place the 
probable level for cotton in the next 
few months at 18 to 20c and he be- 
lieves that the price of 18c would be 


the one which would be the most 
likely to increase consumption. 
Unfortunately, after economists, 


raw cotton experts, varn dealers and 
editors get through discussing the 
matter there is still left a gulf of un- 
certainty between now and Sept. 8 
and possible for a longer period of 
time, if that report does not gain any 
greater credence than did the last one. 





Waiting Yarn Market 


Unreasonably Slow Yarn Demand 
Prices Fair to Firm 


BOSTON.—No large turnover of 
yarns is noticeable in this market. 
A hand-to-mouth policy is still a 
feature and stock lots seem adequate 
to the limited purchasing taking place. 
Spinners’ quotations are, however, 
firmer due in part to exhaustion of 
lower priced cotton stocks and in part 
to the belief that cotton may eventu- 
ally stabilize on the higher price level. 

A strong position in yarns seems to 
be developing. Average prices are 
said to be at the highest point for 
the past 12 months. The decline in 
spindle activity has brought supply and 
demand into more normal relations. 
Unless there should be some _per- 
manent slump in cotton values better 
yarn prices seem altogether likely in 
the fall. 

Buying continues spotty, purchasers 
emphasizing low prices made. With 
the fall season approaching the out- 
look is considered favorable to an 
early resumption of activity but crop 
uncertainty is still a strong factor 

th little probability of any buying 

ead in volume until the real yield 


this season’s crop becomes more 
ipparent. Further weakness has been 
en in carded yarns with buyers 
essing their advantage. Under 


rmal conditions confident buying of 
rns would have occurred weeks ago 
s said. In general the market is in 
waiting position, lacking develop- 
‘nts of major importance. 


Keystone Process Corp., Philadelphia, 
This is name of a newly incorporated 
cern to manufacture and deal in silk 
1 cotton goods. Capital is $75,000 
| incorporators are Thomas H. Lay- 
k, treasurer, 1732 Bingham St., 
\'fred Kramer, Hawthorne, N. J., and 


S. Howland, Philadelphia. 


Quiet Yarn Market Noted in 
Chattanooga 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Practically 
nothing of interest developed in the 
yarn market here during the week end- 
ing Aug. 25. Summer inactivity was 
noted, while about the only change in 
prices occurred in thrown silk. 
in the week there decline in 
prices, but later in the week silk ral- 
lied, and the week closed with quota- 
tions about as before. Thrown silk in 
double extra is being quoted at $5.45 
to $5.50. 

In the cotton yarn carded 
were quoted at 31% to 32%c for 10s, 
while 20s were listed at 341% to 35%c. 
Two ply mercerized yarn was firm at 
82c for 60s-2. Other prices ranged 
from 58c for 20s-2 to about $1.06 for 
80s-2. 

Combed yarns continued to stand 
at 41 to 42c for 18s and 73 to 74c for 
70s. In general the market was dull 
although there seemed to be 
slight signs of improvement. 


Early 
Was a 


cones 


some 


Cotton Technologists Wanted 
The United States Civil 
Commission announces the following 
open competitive examinations: Asso- 
ciate cotton technologist, $3,200 to 
$3,700 a year; assistant cotton tech- 
nologist, $2,600 to $3,100 a year. 

Applications must be on file with 
the Commission at Washington, D. C.., 
not later than Oct. ro. 

The examinations are to fill vacan- 
cies in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agricul- 
ture, for duty in Washington, D. C., 
or in the field. 

The duties are in connection with 
the planning and conducting of re- 
search studies and investigations in the 
scientific measurement of cotton fiber 
qualities as related to spinning utility 
and standardization; the compilation 
and analysis of data collected; and the 
preparation for use and publication of 
the material resulting therefrom. 

Competitors will be rated on their 
education and experience and on a 
publication, thesis, or discussion. 

Full information may be obtained 
from the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C., or 
from the secretary of the United 
States Civil Service Board of Examin- 


Service 


ers at the post office or customhouse 
in any city. 


Texas Commission Estimates 
Cotton Crop as of Aug. 15 
at 5,025,208 Bales 

AUSTIN, TrEx.—Texas’ cotton 
was estimated at 5,025,208 bales, in a 
report just issued by George B. Ter- 
rell, Commissioner of Agriculture for 
Texas, based on conditions of Aug 
15. Production for Texas in 1927 
was 4,227, 750 bales, and for 1926 was 
5,447,783 bales. 

Commissioner Terrell says that the 
recent Government estimate of the 
Texas cotton crop at 5,137,000 bales 
was justified by the conditions at that 


crop 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 





SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 


Samples and quotations promptly furnished. 


SALES OFFICE: 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 


From Mill direct to Consumer 


Wo. A. P. MACKNIGHT 


Sole Representative 


1518 Walnut St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


L. P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


COTTON YARNS 


PLUSH 
YARNS 












FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting and 


Weaving Yarns 
Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded . 


56 Leonard Street 
NEW YORK 


HARTSELL SPINNING 12s to 20s 
COLORS AND TWISTS 

















JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 


Philadelphia 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. 


MERCERIZE 


NOVELTY YAFN 


Spirals 


in 


Poucle, Bourette and 


Cotton, 


Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk. 


GATE 
Cray 

COTTO 
MILLS 







N W 





Boston 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
Manufacturers of 


COTTON YARNS ive, the high 


Silk-like lustre 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 


COTTON WARPS 8° abes 


Spools and Tubes 
in Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


Beams, 





Manufacturers of 


Superior Quality 


HITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guorantee satisfaction 


P. O. Box 1677 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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AL. 


COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Selling Agents 


for 
ROWAN COTTON MILLS CO. A. M. SMYRE MEG. CO. 


Salisbury, N. C. Gastonia, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns Combed Peeler Yarns 
24’s to 40’s 50’s to &0’s 


A 
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Mt 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
Tryon, N. C. 
Single Mercerized Yarns 


itt WH 


NI Hi 
lt 


( be: CANAAN SSSA 


ini nN AOA SS > 


Eat! 8 OLE 


Henderson - Harriet 


Cotton Mills 


HENDERSON, N. C. 


Matching Up 


COMPARE National Yarns with the ones aH | 
you are now using. Match-up the ability of HY) | | || 1) eens iE ens 
each to run along smoothly, easily on your | WH 
looms or knitting machines . . . also the 


quality of their mercerizing, bleaching, dye- | | Q UA LI TY GR EA 72. J IMPR O VED 


ing. Consider, too, their delivery services. 








You'll see why so many thriving mills are 


sticking . . . glue-like . . . to National! i] iH ih New Card Room Equipment of the latest type 


HI iW 6s to 20s single slow carded — 
i Cones & Skeins 


YARN & PROCESSING CO. ||||/|/ eee 


Complete Line of Single and Two-ply Mercer- | 1 | thi 22s to 30s single — Cones i 
ized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns i Hi 6 " © Tanion 














. also dyed rayon 


CONES COPS TUBES SKEINS WARPS | WN Direct Representation 
ROSSVILLE, GA. HI 


Sales Offices WAN SELLING OFFICES 
Chicago Export Department Ch ae rlo N.C A | ° 
M. A. Henderson Rossville, Ga Cos ey Tho yma HH | 1h iH} Henderson, New York City Troy, N. ¥. 
166 W. Jackson Blvd J one on Buik on i ih e 17 E. 42nd St. North 59 
The Manley a Sie son catenin ; 
Philadelphia, oo Corporatio Reading. Pa . : Murray Hill 0614 
Stewart McCo Vv 260- s 
6908 Ceosheln Ro Broadway 2 North Sth ‘St 
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me, but there has been a slight 
eterioration since that time, caused 
y insects and drouth. 

According to Mr. Terrell, two fac- 
rs will affect future production ma- 
terially, these being so much _ late 
anting, which may be affected by 
insects that are already doing some 
damage, and drouth which is serious 
in some sections at the present time. 
Early freezes in the Northwestern 


district of Texas may reduce the crop 
materially, especially in view of the 


fact that much of the planting was | 


late. 

Three per cent abandonment is re- 
ported, which reduces the acreage be 
low the last report of the Texas De- 
partment of Agriculture. Cotton is 
practically all open in the southern 


part of Texas and nearly all gathered | 


in the extreme southern part. 


What About Combed Yarns? 





Step Being Taken 
to Increase Demand 


Philadelphia. 

] I is estimated combed yarn spinners 

in Gaston County, N. C., one of 
the most important combed yarn cen- 
ters of the country, are now turning 
out approximately 600,000 Ibs. per 
week comparing with a normal pro- 
duction of this group of 1,200,000 lbs. 
per week, indicating they are running 
about half capacity. This is typical 
of combed yarn spinners throughout 
the South and is a condition that has 
been prevalent during the entire year 
to date. Unless demand for combed 
yarns improves and spinners’ margins 
widen greatly during the latter months 
of the year leading factors in this sec- 
tion of the market predict few combed 
yarn mills will be able to show any- 
thing but substantial losses at the end 
of the year. Demand has been smaller 
to date this year than many veterans 
can remember, one of the largest 
handlers asserting that interest from 
mercerizers is smaller and spinners’ 
position more difficult than at any 
previous time. 


Prices Still Saging 

This is reflected in the yarn market 
in the gradually but steadily declin- 
ing prices for combed yarns, two-ply 
for mercerizing purposes being the 
weakest while demand from weavers 
has continued relatively fair during 
the year. There is not sufficient 
volume in weaving consumption to 
keep the entire combed yarn market 
on a steady basis while demand from 
mercerizers, the largest consumers of 
these qualities, is below normal. This 
is also evident in quotations at the 
present time, dealers stating it is pos- 
sible to sell 8os-2 warp twist to 
weavers at 85c but when mercerizing 


t) 


twist is considered the highest figures 


reported this week are round 77'AC 
t which sales of small size have been 
reported. In other words spinners 


able to secure seven and a half 
ts more for the same count in the 
ler twist because of the large num- 
producing mercerizing twist and 
relatively small number the warp 


t 


ne of the primary reasons for the 
itisfactory demand for combed 
ns is the smaller interest being 
shown by mercerizers who in turn 
te they are not in position to buy 


their normal amounts of yarn in the 
gray because of the relatively poor 
demand for processed yarns this year. 
Sales of combed yarns to mercerizers 
are being made from week to week 
by southern spinners, but the total 
is considerably under that of more 
normal years and this is having a de- 


cided effect upon the entire combed | 


yarn situation as mercerizers are the 
largest consumers of these qualities. 
One important mercerizer states 
there are no indications at present 
that this condition will change quickly 
as consumers of mercerized yarns are 
not in the market for large amounts 
at this time. Until this situation 
changes there is little possibility of a 
decided improvement in combed yarns. 


Cooperative Campaign 
Recognizing this condition leaders 
in the combed spinning and merceriz- 
ing trades have taken steps to study 
the whole matter and if possible to 


take definite action to remedy the | 


situation. Several months ago a meet 
ing of the leading combed spinners 
catering to the mercerizing trade and 
important mercerizers of the country 
was held and it was recommended 
combed spinners and mercerizers co- 


operate in a market survey and later 


in an advertising campaign to popu 
larize the use of mercerized, and at 
the same time combed yarns with 


manufacturers, jobbers, retailers and | 


the general public. It was decided 
each combed spinner represented and 
each mercerizer should contribute ac- 
cording to size, spinners according to 
number of spindles, to a fund which 
would be used to finance an advertis- 
ing campaign of important propor- 
tions. 

According to trade reports a com- 
prehensive analysis of the entire 
mercerized yarn situation has been 
completed by a firm with a national 
reputation for surveys of this kind 
and it is possible an announcement of 
decided importance will be made 
within the next few months regarding 
the contemplated campaign, which ac- 
cording to reports will cost spinners 
and mercerizers $1,500,000 for a 
three-year program. 

From this it may be assumed 
combed spinners and mercerizers have 
been favorably impressed with the re- 
sults obtained by manufacturers of 


New York 
Reading, Pa. Chicago 





Opening your new line? 


The opening of a new line is a 
particularly significant time. 
How will it take? Does its fin- 
ishing measure up to expecta- 
tions? Does it have the ear 
marks of a coming success? 


These are important questions 
but they all hark back to the cali- 
bre of the yarn employed. That 
new fabric, made with Cannon 
Yarns, is already started on the 
road to success, because its raw 
material is right. Cannon Yarns 
have a record of achievement in 
the industry. 


On every hand you see fabrics 
which have made the grade— 
with Cannon Yarns in the saddle. 


Bringing out a new line shortly? 
We invite you to try out samples 
of Cannon Yarns in the required 
count and put up. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Providence Boston 


Chattanooga 





Utica, N. Y. 
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Spinning Mill, Lincolnton, N. C. 


Put These Mercerized Yarn 
Resources Behind You 


| NITTERS like our facilities for serving them. 

Each year sees substantial additions to the roster 
of Boger & Crawford Mercerized Yarn customers. 
Our plant facilities have more than kept step. Witness 
the vast spinning mill at Lincolnton, N. C.—more than 
1,000 ft. in length. Witness our mercerizing and 
processing equipment — thoroughly modern and 
capable of volume production at no sacrifice to 
quality. 


Put these facilities to work on your next mercerized 
yarn order. 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


“From the Cotton Field Direct to You” 


J. and E. Venango Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


* 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


von from the latter campaign to 
pularize rayon with the public. 
firms are cooperating, not 
ly advertise in media of national 
culations and in trade papers but 

stage fashion shows throughout 
country to the public 
v and attractive uses for rayon. It 
ioped and confidently expected that 


hayvon 


to convey 


st as favorable results will be 
secured by mercerizers in their own 
unpaign. 


Carded Demand Smaller 

the first time in a month de- 
nd for carded yarns is reported’ as 
active, trading having been fair 
the middle of July. Manufac- 
turers have withdrawn from the mar- 
ket so far as important sized quanti- 
are concerned, small filling-in 
amounts only being reported. Many 
manufacturers have bought yarn to 
cover their needs during the next four 
weeks and as many look for further 
easing in the raw material market they 
content to watch the yarn situa- 
tion for a time. 

On the other hand there are indica- 
tions many manufacturers have more 
goods orders than they have covered 
with yarn so that purchasing of this 
type will come into the market within 
the next month irrespective of prices. 
One of the impressive features of the 
market is the strength of 20s-2 warps 


ror 
Ses 


ince 


nies 


are 


and the relative weakness of 30s-2 
which are in poor request. Curtail- 
ment among spinners is holding varns 


fairly 


small. 


steady although demand is 


Parr & Macpherson Represent 
Harwood Cash & Co., Ltd. 


Parr & Macpherson, 308 Chestnut 
. Philadelphia, have been appointed 
representatives for Harwood Cash & 
Ltd., Mansfield, England. This 
concern makes fine cotton yarns for 
lace curtains, levers, voiles, etc. This 
firm, which is a partnership between 
John T. Parr and J. C. Macpherson, 
represent in Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania the Astra International 
Corp., for the sale of Astra rayon. 


St 


1 
also 


Planning Power Project 
Tennessee River 
D. 
city, 


on 


\V ASHINGTON, 
Neil, of this 
reliminary 

wer 


C—R. H. Me- 
has applied for a 
permit, to the federal 
commission here, to construct 
power project on the Tennessee 
er, in Trigg, Marshall and Gallo- 
vy counties, Kentucky, and Stewart, 
Henry, Houston, Benton, Humph- 
Perry, Wayne, Decatur, and 

rdin counties, Tennessee. 
he applicant contemplates a dam 


teet high, at Aurora dam site, 42 
above the mouth of the Ten- 
ee river, designed to provide a 


root depth of 


ap- 


from the mouth 
to Pickwick Landing, 
‘imately 206 miles. 
132,400-horsepower 
is planned, with an 
city of 200,000 kilowatts. 


river, 


capacity 
installed 


Cotton Wastes Move Slowly 





Stocks Not Pressed for Sale but 


Buyers Rule Situation 

BOSTON.—The cotton waste mar- 
ket is in a continual process of adjusta- 
tion. It lacks sadly the relative 
stability seen in other waste material 
markets. Sales of all kinds are very 
slow and prices are barely firm. 
Holders of wastes are not inclined to 
sell on low cotton preferring to hold 
good materials for better prices. The 
percentage bases of comber and strips 
have risen slightly as cotton declined 
Threads for machining 
active. 


are far from 
The amount of fine white cop 
available is exceedingly small but there 
is no particular call for this waste. 
Strips perhaps are moving with the 
most freedom at prices determined less 
by the cotton basis than by the attitude 
of the seller or the buver as the case 


may be. Conditions in the consuming 


industry are uncertain and curtailment | 


is proceeding. Not until more cer- 
tainty is obtainable regarding size of 
the new crop will there be anv large 
or forward buying of ‘ spinnable 
wastes. Picker for stuffing purposes 
is in good supply at prices favorable 
to the buyers, 
ing only 


are show- 
a minimum interest. 


who however 


The cotton waste market last week 
experienced no expansion in consum- 
ing demand and while there no 
forced sales yet in the main the prices 
made were determined by the buyers. 
It is a waiting market with all kinds 
of materials affected by the uncer- 
tainty regarding the price of cotton 


were 


which will be determined of course by | 


the size of the new crop. A little 
comber was sold during the 


firm prices. The market is short of 


comber for this period of the vear and | 


this can be ascribed without doubt to 
the closing in New 
these nineteen weeks, the 
of comber output. 


down ,edford 


The Manchester market is unsatis- 
to unsettlement in 
manufacturing conditions in the Lan- 
cashire District. A great many mills 
have closed down completely and a 
still larger number on 
schedule. Wastes are much cheaper in 
Manchester than they 
apart little 
little reason for them to purchase in 
the American market at 
There arrived here recently 
consignments the Manchester 
market, totalling 300 bales. Exports 
of wastes in June totalled 593,000 Ibs., 
comber to England amounted to 498,- 
at Ib. 


factory owing 


are 


are here 


from a comber 


this time. 


from 


000 Ibs. I7c per 


* * * 


Current Quotations 


Nominal 
Peefer comber ..... 17 17%e 
Peeler strips ..... ; 16 1614¢ 
Sak. comber ..... cesecse 16%—I1Te. 
Choice Willowed fiy...... : s 814¢e. 
Choice Willowed picker... 514— 6e 
Ss, SU ia vv cei aes 18 19¢, 
Linters (mill run)...... 51Y4— 6e. 
Spoolers (single) 11%—12¢ 
Fine White cop........... —1l4e. 


week at | 


chief source | 


curtailed | 


and | 
there is | 


four small | 
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BOSTON, MASS. 








ROCKFISH MILLS, inc. 
DIRECT SELLING SPINNERS 


COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 


10’s to 40’s Single and Ply 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones. 


Selling Offices 


NEW YORK 
456 Fourth Ave. 
Ashland, 4342 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
1035 Drexel Bidg. 


PROVIGENCE. ®. 
Lombard 5932 


Exchange Place 
Gaspee 2218 








| O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS. ino nome 


AND NUMBERS 











INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving-COTTON YARNS- knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK’ 








TILLINGHAST-STILES CoO. 


COTTON YARNS 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


| |] 113 Worth St., 
New York 














MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS 


Colors, 


Skeins and Chain Warps 
WE SELL 
DIRECT 


For Woolen Mills \ 
a Specialty 











JOHN F. STREET & CO. 
COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 





Cotton Yarn and Warps, 
Carded and Combed 
SELL DIRECT 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. L. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY 


















EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 


CHESTER, PA. 
Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 








Light 
~“ Air 


—your two best employees 


RA-TOX Shades suspended from 
offset steel brackets provide for inde- 
pendent operation of center-swing 
ventilators in steel sash. 


RA-TOX 


OFFSET WOOD FABRIC 
SH STEEL SASH 


A-TOX Shades are made from per- 

manently stained basswood strips 
woven parallel with hard-twist seine 
twine. They definitely keep back sun- 
glare, but admit 30°, to 40°) more light 
and air than ordinary shades. Twenty 
years of experience has enabled us to 
make and perfect installation methods 
to meet all shading requirements. 


Send specifications for details and estimate. 


Heugh Shade Corporation 


(/ndustrial Division) 


146 N. La Salle St., Chicago, IL 


____ 


W. J. Westaway Co. | 


LIMITED 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


Textile Engineers 


We design, supervise con- 
struction and completely 
equip mills for any textile 
process. 


Textile 
and 
Knitting 
Mill Machinery 


Hamilton Office: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


Demonstrating Department: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


Montreal Office: 
M. L. C. Building 
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ESTABLISHED 1861 WORCESTER, MASS. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF 
COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 


Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 


Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—Also Glazed Yarns 


“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 
RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 


SINGLE or PLY 


Natural---Gassed---Dyed---Bleached 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


All Counts and Descriptions for the Knitting, Weaving 
and Converting Trade 


YD) If >.< Il LE, 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


| 


Bleach & Dye Works, Inc. 


Processers of Rayon 
and Cotton Yarns 


SALISBURY, N. C. 


us for samples and prices of sewing, seaming 
and splicing threads for hosiery and underwear 
manufacturers. Accurate color matching. 
Prompt deliveries. 


Thread Company 
Florence, N. J. 


RICHARD HENRY COMPANY 


COTTON MILL WASTE 
78 Chauncy St. Boston, Mass. 
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STEVENS 
YARN CO., Inc. 


86-88 N. Y. 
WorthSt. City 
COTTON YARNS 


LILY MILL & POWER CO. 
Combed Rev. Thrd. 248 to 50s 

RHYNE-HOUSER MFG, CO. 
Combed 50s to 80s 

MELVILLE MFG. CO. 
Carded 26s to 30s 

ROYALL COTTON MILLS 
Carded 20s 

STEELE COTTON MILL CO. 
Carded 26s to 30s 

STERLING COTTON MILLS 
Carded 8s to 16s 

ST. PAUL’S COT. MILL CO., Inc. 
Carded 20s to 30s 

H. C. TOWNSEND COT. MILLS 
8s Carpet Yarn 


Selling Agents for 


MULTIPLE END ELECTRICAL 
TUBES 
SYCO Special 40s to 120s 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


LABOR 
COoOstTs 


REDUCED 


Know more about yarn 
quality —workabilitv— 
Scott Testers are rec- 
ognized for accuracy, 
dependability, ease and 
speed of operation. 
Scott Testing equip- 
ment should be an im- 
portant factor in both 
purchasing and selling 
in every mill. 


SCOTT 
TESTERS 


| |MENRY L. SCOTT Co. PROVIDENCE.R.I. 


Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art 


PHILADELPHIA 
TEXTILE SCHOOL 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk, Rayon 
The Textile Industry, Next in 
Importance to Foodstuffs, Makes 
a Constant Demand for Trained 
Men. 
The Demand Increases by Rea- 
son of Present-Day Industrial 
Organization and This Era of 
Novelty in Color and Structure. 
FORTY-FIFTH SEASON 
DAY SCHOOL 
opens September 19, 1928 
EVENING SCHOOL 
opens October 8, 


For Illustrated Circular either 
School, address 


E. W. France, Director 
Broad and Pine Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds 


Spring Knitting Needles 
oto, Symes. Saety See 
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COTTON 





Cotton Steady 


on Crop News 





Uncertainty on Showing of 
Next Government Report 


T is probably fair to say that the 
dominating factor in cotton futures 
market here during the week has been 
uncertainty as to whether August de- 
terioration in prospects had been in 
excess Of normal and whether the next 
Government report would show a re- 
duction or increase in the indicated 
crop. This has been reflected by com- 
paratively small volume of business 
and irregular fluctuations. On the 
whole, however, scattering private re- 
ports of deterioration from one cause 
or another with emphasis on shedding 
in the Southwest and increasing wee- 
vil damage in Eastern and Central 
Belt sections, have rather shaken con- 
fidence in the larger crop views. The 
effect of this on prices was evidenced 
by advances which carried the price 
i December contracts up from about 
the 18% to the tg9c level, but the 
buying was attributed largely to cov- 
ering and the bulges were held in 
check by scattered hedge selling or 
realizing. 

It is doubtful, perhaps, whether a 
September condition and crop indica- 
tion report has ever been looked for- 
ward to with greater uncertainty than 
is the case this season. The large 
creage planted to cotton this spring 
predisposed the trade to optimistic 
views of the probable supply. These 
views were discouraged to some ex- 
tent by the poor start of the crop but 
vere revived by the unusually favor- 
thle weather of July. They received 
something of a check from the Gov- 
ernment crop indication of Aug. 1 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluciuations of Futures) 








Closed For Week Closed Net 
Aug. 23 High Low Aug. 29 Change 
zust 18.56 ‘ . . 
mber s 18.64 19.19 18.64 18.95 | 
18.74 19.26 18.67 18.90 +16 
November 18.56 18.87 18.56 18.72 +.16 
; 18.59 19.17 18.51 18.75 +.16 
nhuary . 18.53 19.09 18.45 18.72 +-.19 
br 18.50 18.86 18.50 18.72 + .22 
18.60 19.14 18.52 18.72 +-.12 
18.62 18.90 18.62 18.75 +-.13 
18.65 19.16 18.53 18.79 +.14 
18.60 18.84 18.54 18.75 +.15 
; 18.55 19.00 18.48 18.71 +-.16 
. 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
Aug. 24 ° 19.10¢ 18.73 . 
Aug. 25 19.10« 18.73 
Aug. 27 19.0 18. 56« 
Aug. 28. 19.30 18.84 10.394 
wed Aug. 29 19. Li 18. 77¢ 10.581 
Aug. 3 19. 10¢ 18.58 10.47d 
Spot Fluctuations and Stock 
Stocks 
Prices This Last 
Aug. 29 week year 
18.65 93,390 190,478 
Ww 18.77 108, 635 207,624 
18.25 2,548 12, 089 
18.40 11,966 88,094 
14,163 20,751 
6,001 3 
18.88 
" 19.15 
18. 6¢ 
18.44 53 
18.50 , 06 
18.7 2,108 
18.30 ry 


placing the prospective yield at 14,- 
291,000 bales, but this admittedly made 
allowances for more than the average 
damage by boll weevil during August, 
and a crop possibility of between 14% 
and 15 million bales has remained a 
factor in the background of market 
sentiment. 

The private reports expected be- 
tween now and the publication of the 
Government report on Sept. 8 may 
throw some light on this matter of 
August deterioration in relation to 
normal. On the whole, however, pri- 
vate crop reports during the last sev- 
eral seasons have proved far from a 
safe guide to the official showing 
There are quite obvious reasons for 
this. One of them is that some of 
the private reports, at least, do not 
carry the condition of the plant within 
a week of the date of the Government 
canvass and much can happen to the 
crop during a week in midsummer 
Another is that since the Government 
discontinued the publication of pars, 
private reporters have been forced to 
calculate their own pars with the re- 
sult that their interpretation of the 
condition figures in terms of yield per 
acre have frequently differed from the 
Government’s calculations. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets with the usual compari- 


sons! 


Aug Aug Last 
Market 22 29 Change Year Sales 
Galveston 18.70 18.65 5 22.15 1,751 
New Orleans.. 18.94 18.77 17 22.00 1,988 
Mobile ...... 18.30 18.25 , 21.65 
Savannah .... 18.93 18.40 53.21.80 430 
Norfolk ; 18.94 18.88 6 21.81 42 
New York 19.20 19.15 5 22.40 1 
Augusta .. / 19.19 18.44 75 =—.21.. 88 82 
Memphis .. 18.5 18.50 » 21.00 5,166 
St. Louls 18.50 18.75 $25 20.75 
Houston j 18.65 18.60 5 22.10 53,646 
Dallas 18.15 18.05 10 21.40 45,572 
The following differences on and 


off middling are given as compiled 
from the report received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not deliverable 
on contract: 

WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 








MP. 1.00¢ 1.00f .70¢ o4t —86t 
3.G.M. 65t «.75¢ 55t)—.75¢ = 62t 
G.M. 40F  -38t40t 
SM... 20¢  25¢) (25t ) 35F 6t 
8 LM. . 0% (35° [38* ase 348 
LM....... ... 90% (50° 88" 50" ie 
os axwenns 1.90° 110° 1.38 1.00% 1.48* 
adres 2.75° 1.85° 2.00° 1.75% 2.93° 
YELLOW TINGED 
i ee 25° ase) 40° = 25% .33° 
Te Matnisentines 50° .75° 65° «50° “64° 
a -nehdnnene 1.25° 1.00° 1.25° 75° 111° 
EB......050 2.00° 1.50° 1.75° 1.38° 1 09° 
4 aaah 2.75° 2.25° 2.50° 2.38° 242° 
YELLOW STAINED 
i cies 190° 1.00° 1.00° 75° — 78° 


1.75° 1.25° 1.50° 1.50° 1.66° 
2.75° 1.59° 2.25° 200° 3 38° 
BLUE STAINED 

1.75° 1.50% 1.50° 1.75° 1.48° 
2.25° 200° 3.25° 250° 2 10° 
3.00° 2 50° 300° 3.5@° 2.87° 


‘On middling. 
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ree From Ups 
and Downs 


If you have ever seen a star athlete 
come through a field of competitors, 
you know what we mean. His 
steady pace puts him out in front 
while the others, with varying 
tempos, can't stand the gaff. So it 
is with cotton yarns—with cotton 
fabrics. If you can “‘clock”’ your 
production, your fabrics at a regular 
guality clip, you stand sure to obtain 
customers and keep them. 


Quissett Yarns are notably regular 
in quality. Their ground-work is 
carefully selected early bloom cot- 
ton. They come of an exacting 
environment. ‘They are offered to 
knitters and weavers with the defi- 
nite assurance that they will every 
bit measure up. 












Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 
Island, 


larides, Pimas, and Peruvians 


Egyptians, Sea Peelers, Sake 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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THE ABBOTT CIRCULATING 
SPINDLE WINDER 


t Circulating Spindle Winder in Operation 
Its Relation to 
High Speed Warping 
and Winding 


The magazine cone creels have demonstrated 
their savings in labor and in more even ten- 
sioned warps and in minimum waste. Their 
continuous operation and high yarn speed 
make for maximum production. There is 
no dead yarn left on spools to be rehandled. 
Unfortunately, however, the cost of winding 
cones has been as much and usually more than 
spooling. 


With THE ABBOTT CIRCULATING 
SPINDLE WINDER the cost of coning 
or spooling can be cut in half and its use 
with high speed warpers and magazine cone 
creels makes the most efficient combination 
for economy and good work. 


This winder is based on a NEW PRINCI- 
PLE. The spindles holding either cones or 
cheeses are passed at a fixed rate of speed by 
the operator, who needs only to put a bobbin 
on the peg and tie in as the spindle goes by. 


Any size yarn on either cops or bobbins, warp 
or filling wind, can be wound onto cones or 
cheeses. 


Send for Bulletin No. 101 and let us show 
you one of these winders in operation. 


Abbott Machine Company 
Wilton, New Hampshire 


WORLD 
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PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 
Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring 
Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Spooler Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired 
at Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 


CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 


Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 


Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 

Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 
32 in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine 
Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 

Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 


SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE WITH AUTOMATIC 
TAKE-UP 
This machine is made in sizes from 13” to 26” in diameter of any de- 


sired gauge, the number of feeds depending on the size of cylinders. Also 


built in sizes from 242” to 32” in diameter for the production of a great 
variety of fabrics. 


Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, eiderdown and 
astrachan feeds are superior to any on the market. 


IMPROVED AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 
Maile in sizes from 75.” to 205¢” inclusive, of any desired gauge: these 
measurements being back to back of cylinder needles 


The fabrics from this machine are used for bathing suits, theatricals and 
athletic goods 


These machines are second to none on the market 
The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 


“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 
Best Are None Too Good.’— Our Motto 


LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS aGuwotitam | 
——CATALOG—— 


CRANE MANUFACTURING CO., Lakeport, N. H. . | 
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Cotton—Continued 


Cotton Still Inactive 





southern Markets Do Little Trade 
for Future or Spot 
Mempuis, TENN., Aug. 27.—The 
‘tton market here remains extremely 
tiet. Inactivity is partly seasonal, it 
true, but forward business has sel- 
m been so slow in showing signs 
development. Mills are making 
some inquiry for immediate shipment 
but, more often than not, descriptions 
wanted are not to be found even in 
small quantities. Practically no cot- 
ton has been sold out of local stocks 
a month, although there has been 
. fair amount of f. o. b. business; the 
itward movement is comparatively 
small. Owners of local stocks ap- 
pear satisfied to await developments 
and are exerting no pressure to force 
sales; merchants are in an uncom- 
promising attitude insofar as prices 
are concerned. 
here has been considerable hedge 
selling by growers against their crops 
—exactly the opposite of what was 
done last year. Last year growers, 
ginners and country merchants sold 
on call to an extent never known 
before; many blame this call selling— 
in part at least, for the subsequent 
break in prices; call selling no doubt 
weakened the technical position of the 
market. Extensive call selling of 
the new crop is extremely unlikely. 
That does not mean that higher prices 
are not hoped for; some are encour- 
iged to believe that the textile indus- 
try is on the mend and that distinct 
revival will be witnessed after the 
next Government report is out of the 
way, particularly if it does not indi- 
cate materially larger production than 
was estimated as of Aug. 1. Opinion 
as to the size of the crop is as mixed 
as the crop itself and is mixed be- 
cause, probably, of the fact that the 
crop is “spotted.” Large crop ideas 
are not confined to cotton merchants, 
who may be influenced by the idea 
that baleage removes many business 
difficulties; many growers believe in 
a large crop or at least in a crop in 
excess of the Government estimate. 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday 

Aug. 25 Aug. 13 

1 irkets average..... 18.61 18.41 
Mempble ides venacceenss 18.45 18.20 


Premium Staples 
rst Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
rrade Strict Middling Prices Nominal 








Brin, ss vcsShdsasnns kebckstinenciaakses 21 @21'2 
S/1G-in; sci bapadbseisemneceustss tasests 22%@23 « 
Sos edbs Or eR ee cenenwe 24. @2ikx 
Current Sales 

For Prev Week 
week before 
M total.... 41,600 5, 808 
t neluded in total 4,590 , 808 
1) kets .. jhte 52,840 49, 756 20,729 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
é before 
pts 26 
pts 9, 847 
Aug. 1, n 3, 978 
: 18,175 
e Aug. 1 58, 82 
k 25, 854 
week 8,32 

ck in hands 
phis factors 12 9, 000 4 ) 
or week 49 #1526 2.009 

: 8. 
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At the same time equally respectable 
opinion holds that the Government 
estimate will not be ginned by 500,000 
to 1,000,000 bales. 

Everybody agrees that weevils will 
be the deciding factor: weevils are 
present in nearly all fields; the first 
two weeks of August held weevils in 
check although they increased 
slightly. Weather conditions for the 
last week or 10 days were favorable 
for weevil activity over most of the 
belt, Texas excepted. The next week 
or ten days should pretty definitely 
settle the question of boll weevils. 
Aside from possible weevil damage, 
something like 20% of the acreage 
has not one chance in a thousand to 
make half of an average vield. 
Southwestern Oklahoma and the east- 
ern half of Texas need rainfall; hot 
dry weather would be best for the re- 
mainder of the belt. 


COPS 


SKEINS 


Natural, Dyed, Gassed, and Bleached 


The Dixie Mercerizing 
Company’s Trade Mark has 
come to represent the best in 

mercerized yarns to knitters and 
weavers everywhere — the result of 
consistent, year after year, production 
of strong, uniform, lustrous yarns. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


SPINNERS AND PROCESSORS 
CHATTANOOGA 





Steady Staple Cotton Market 


Mill Interest However Continues 
Very Restricted 

Boston, Aug. 29.—A routine mar- 
ket in domestic staple cottons. The 
basis is unchanged from a week ago 
and prices during the week have 
moved within very narrow limits. 
There has been a little demand for 
prompt shipments but much less on 
deferred deliveries. Mills are show- 
ing only a limited interest in the mar- 
ket until a more stable basis has been 
realized. Goods demand also is too 
slim to induce mills to stock up on 
cotton. The Egyptian cottons both 
for prompt shipment and future de- 
livery are slightly higher than a week 


= Quality Spinning 
Current Quotations > ° ’ 
and Mercerizing 


Average prices for Sept.-Oct. ship- 
Best mercerizing results are 


TENNESSEE 





ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton 
lengths) are as follows: 


(government 


Middline St. Middling 
uaa mae” Boos obtained on combed yarns 
eer i See spun from carefully selected 
PS rigor ee ene cotton, under efficient super- 
John Malloch & Co.. Boston, quote 


vision. in modern mills. 


STANDARD MERCERIZED 
YARNS reflect these char- 
acteristics. 


Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. Boston for 
Sept.-Oct. shipment as __ follows: 
Medium Sakelarides. 37% off %c: 
Medium Uppers, 26% un 'c Aug. 
22. Thev report closing prices Aug 
29 on the Alexandria exchange as 
follows: Nov. Sak. $36.92 up 55¢, Oct STAND ARD 7 COOSA : THATCHER roe) 
Uppers $23.40. up 20c, from Aug 2 : 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sales Offices Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 
456 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Canadian Representative 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 


St 


Mercerized Yarn 
Fort Mill (S. C.) Mfg. Co. Mills 


No. 1 and 2 of the Fort Mill Mig. Co ———— & . 
have resumed operations after a week’s Wa 


curtailment. 


>? 


Changes in Italy’s Duty on 
Cotton Yarns 

WASHINGTON, D. C—Cotton 
thread for the manufacture of lace 
and cotton cord for use in tires has 
been added to the list of commodities 
which may enter Italv, free of duty. 
when imported for the manufacture 
of specified goods, for export, ac 
cording to advices from Commercial 
Attache Mitéhell, at Rome, to the De 
partment of Commerce. 
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New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., Inc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 698 S. Rio St. 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED _ wooten 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 


CHICAGO 


The “Bowen Specially Tempered Narrow 
Travelers” for Fine Yarns 
The “Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 
Traveler” for Uniformity of Twist in 
Cords and Plys 
Manufactured only by the 


U. S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY, Providence, R. I. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: Greenville, S. C., P. O. Box 792 
Antonio Spencer, President Amos M. Bowen, Treasurer 
— UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS — 


FALLS YARN MILLS 
Oa rr Woonsocket, R. I. 


Incorporated 1904 
Fine Woolen and 
Merino Yarns 


Sole Representative: 
H. R. SHIRLEY 
Packard Building, Phila., Pa. 
170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


September 1, 1928 


T is our vigilant watch over every 
detail of the dyeing process which 
enables us to turn out superior work 
Put your dyeing needs up 

to us.... You will like the re- 
sults and quick-stepped de- 


liveries. 


FLORENCE 
DYE WORKS 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


O. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


Julien J. Guerin 
Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


YARNS C. M. PATTERSON YARNS 
Western Selling Agents for: 


Dearnley Bros. Worsted Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Bradford Yarns. 
— Desurmont ve Co., Woonsocket, R. I., French Yarns. 
xcelsior Mills, Union, S. C., "Mercerized Yarns. 
Chicago, IIl. 


222 West Adams Street 


“TOR. JOHN R.STEWART Co. 


241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.,PA. 


~~ NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~__ 


Scott DSrow. inc. 210 Summer St,,Boston, MASS. 


Chautauqua Worsted Mills 
BRADFORD YARNS DEsen 


DESCRIPTION 
Jamestown, New York 


THE “MURDOCK” 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 


GARTH MFG. CO. 


RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 


Keep Your Sehaiinn Sy equipped with 
e 


Murdock Bobbin Holders 
CARDED STOCK 
For Knitting an Weaving Yarns in the perfection of — 
assaic RANKLIN 
72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. Murdock & Geb Co., MASS. 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Lecrnianian, Mass. 
ufacturers of 


and OL EN YA AR N S| 


FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specixity Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 


| Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG MASS 
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WORSTED YARNS 





Drive on Fine Tops 
A Market Feature 


Price Forced Below $1.40 in Spite 
of Strong Wool—Foreign 
Wool Tops Firm 
BOSTON.—The drive for lower 
prices on fine tops is still in force 
and is meeting with some degree of 
success. Some topmakers show a dis- 
position to cut prices to the limit in 
order to take the business offered. 
While the nominal quotation at this 
time is $1.40-$1.42 business has been 
taken at $1.40 down to $1.37. This 
price cutting is not without strong 
opposition from some of the larger 
wool combers who state that there is 
no reason to suppose that the price 
cutters are in possession of any cheap 
wool. It is supposed in some quarters 
that these low priced contracts are 
taken in the belief that it will be pos- 
sible to cover on wool at a lower level 
in the early fall. From the stand- 
point of the big Summer Street wool 
merchants this view of the situation is 
considered positively without warrant. 
Tops grading from 50s down are all 
firm with little business done during 
the week in 50s at $1.15 and 46s at 

$1.07 and in 44s at $1. 

The noil market is quiet. Top- 
makers are resisting lower prices on 
their noil output. High prices for 
year to date have helped wool comb- 
ers from getting into a hole but now 
that there is a drive for lower top 
prices it would be a double calamity 
if noils also had a decline. Mill in- 
terest in these commodities is very un- 
substantial at the moment. It may be 
noted however that mill holdings of 
noils for the quarter ending June 30 
showed a decline of approximately 
500,000 pounds. This is considered a 
hopeful sign from the standpoint of 
the noil seller, although it has to be 
remembered that stocks in the hands 
of dealers increased approximately 
600,000 Ibs. for the quarter. Choice 
fine noils are still very strong. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 
oo .+-.-- (64-668) $1.40/1.42 
Half-blood . . (60-628) 1.37/1.38 
High % blood....... (58s) 1,.27/1.28 
Aver. % blood...... (56s) 1.25/1.26 
LGW Oe WAI. oc cc ce teed 1.17/1.18 
High 1% blood........ (50s) 1.15/1.16 
i = ae cabo ae oe wa 1.10 
a eae -1.07/1.08 
Ae a tae 6 aia ce eRe ala ee 1.00 
NE eee GU hla Wow ase, Bian ikl eee .90/ .91 
PSE Baw hab bak saa wee e's .90/ .91 
Tops—Bradford, Eng. (Aug. 17) 
ON Ges kk bo Gte doe Mae (70s) nad 
OMRON Sidix dare Sis oak cat (G48) 52144 
ED oP Ge aca Sat Wis oo (60s) 50d 
Half-Dloed, low ......6.6% (58s) 45d 
Vhree-eighths blood ....... (56s) 39d 
Quarter-blood ............ (50s) 31d 
Cross-bred nee eee 26d 
Noils—Boston 
te oes sik ao a ala aad" $1.00-$1.05 
EGU Sere ols dininiae Sark ho -92—- .97 
SI. MORON 5 .0'v ceod 5066s -S0O- .85 
AVON. A ROR. 6 ig aa ree .68- .73 
OM OLS 5.0 05 40. 50-0109, 4 .63- .65 
Se IE. said bon. ona ene .60- .62 
6 a re ee .538-  .55 
We aio wib- én es hae 6t eee o .50- 52 


What Caused Yarn Stability? 





Spinners Curtail and 
Stocks Now Normal 


Philadelphia. 

HE most noticeable feature of the 

yarn market during recent weeks 
has been the stability of prices, there 
being practically no weakening of 
selling-prices nor figures named by 
representative spinners within this 
time notwithstanding general lack of 
interest from manufacturers. In for- 
mer dull periods of this type it was 
a common practice for spinners to 
indulge in price-cutting in order to 
secure sufficient business on which to 
run their plants for a few weeks, 
whether the order in question meant 
a profit or a loss to the spinner, usu- 
ally the latter, rapidly bringing the 
yarn price level down to a basis where 
it was out of line with wool prices, 
making all orders taken bring a loss 
to spinners who did not have wools 
bought on a previous lower basis. 


Firm Price Situation 

Spinners are in a different position 
today and proof of this is to be seen 
in this continued steadiness of prices 
though manufacturers are not buying 
in important sized quantities. Filling- 
in amounts for immediate use are the 
rule. Buying by men’s wear manu- 
facturers, upon which spinners are 
depending for a good fall business, is 
not in any large amounts for their 
new season, as they prefer in nearly 
all instances to wait 
new goods business before displaying 
any interest in varns, although there 
are reports that a men’s wear mill has 
recently bought a large amount for 
its new lines. This has not yet 
been confirmed by any spinner and 
the report is being discounted in the 
trade. The practice now is for mills 
to wait for new goods orders before 
buying additional yarn. 


for receipt of 


Outerwear manufacturers are also 
buying in a conservative manner, fu- 
ture contracting being conspicuous by 
its absence. Several in the market 
have expressed the opinion prices of 
of outerwear yarns would have de- 
clined at least ten cents in previous 
dull periods of the duration of the 
present lack of interest. The market 
level for 2-20s, 50s, at present is gen- 
erally recognized as being $1.50 al- 
though a manufacturer here and there 
reports the purchase of a small amount 
for $1.45 or $1.47%. Manufacturers, 
according to indications, could not buy 
any large quantity at lower figures 
and the $1.50 price is as steady and 
firm with this group of spinners as 
months ago when it became effective. 


Spinners Curtailing 


One reason for this steadiness of 
prices in both weaving and knitting 
counts, although more apparent in the 
latter, is that spinners in a large ma- 
jority of instances are refusing to 
make stocks. During recent weeks 
Bradford and French system spinners 
have curtailed so their production dur- 
ing this time has been little above 
that of shipments made, this being es 
pecially true of French spun yarns 
which are particularly dull. Knitting 
yarn spinners in this vicinity are run 
ning on reduced operating schedules, 
several of the largest working only 
three or not more than four days a 
week comparing with full time sched- 
ules two months ago. They have not, 
according to reports any large amount 
of yarn in stock and they are adher- 
ing to a schedule that curtails produc- 
tion to proportions of new business. 

Spinners are taking a saner view 
of their position and displaying a bet- 
ter cooperative spirit than has been 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 





2-12, low com. (366)............ 1.15-1.20 
2-166, low com. (36-40s)......... 1.20-1.25 
2-208 to 2-248, low 4 (44s)...... 1.30-1.35 


2-20s to 2-268, 34 bid. (46-488)... 1.3734-1.42% 


2-266 to 2-30s, 4 bid. (488)..... 1 50-1.55 
2-30s to 2-328, 4% bid. S. A. (46s). 1.50-1.55 
2-32a, 14 bid. (48-50s).......... 1.6234-1.65 
2-200, 8% bid. (566)............. 1.65-1.67% 
2-26a, %% bid. (56s)............. 1.70-1.72% 
2-368, 34 bid. (568)............. 1.774-1.80 
2-328, 14 bid. G0s)............. 1.75-1.77% 
pe eee 1.80-1.82% 
2-408, 14 bid 60s)............. 1.85-1.874%4 
2-50s, high, }, bid. (64s)......... 2 05-2.10 
2-50s, fine, (66-708)........... : 2.10-2.15 
Si See SUD. 5c. eciweevaes 2.65-2.70 








French System 


20s, high, 14 bid. (508).......... 1.5244 
20a, 94 bid. (66s)............... 1.65-1.6744 
260, $4 blood (568).............. 1.70-1.7244 
308, 44 bid. (608)............... 1.80-1.82'4 
30s fine warp (66-70s)........... 1.8744-1.9244 
40a, 44 bid. (60-64s)............ 1.90-1 95 
CO Fees cccccccsescaces 2.1244-2.1744 
Pr re 2.62-2.72 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-208, low, 4 bid. (448)......... 1.25-1.30 
2-186 to 2-208, 4% bid. (508)..... 1.50 
2-260, 34 bid. (508)............ 1.55 
2-300, 4 bid. (50s8)............. 1.60 
2-20s, 84 bid. (568)............. 1.65 
2-208, 36 bid. (608)............. 1.80-1.85 
French Spun Merino White 
SO Base isis ennai 1.35-1.3714 
Gr acatwnstancsossnkde 1.45-1 4744 
ED cv cntwaeanncna oaies 1.55-1.5744 
CO ey eer 1.65-1.67% 





evident at any time within the last ten 
vears. There are definite indications 
this new spirit of cooperation among 
sales worsted yarn spinners will soon 
result in the announcement of the for 
mation of a new group or institute, 
which leaders in the movement hope 
will place the spinning business back 
on a profitable and more ethical basis 
than has been noted since the World 


War 


new cooperative 


It is largely because of this 
spirit. that 
have been unable to weaken the price 
situation during the last month or six 
weeks and many are unable to under 
stand how spinners have been able to 
do this as manufacturers expected to 
lower yarn prices during the summer 
when demand ‘was at its lowest point. 


buvers 


Sales Yarn Survey 

Another development that is evi 
dence of this better spirit and greater 
cooperation among sales yarn spinners 
is the progress being made by the 
University of Pennsylvania Industrial 
Research Department upon the survey 
of the worsted varn trade that was 
started several months ago. A large 
proportion of the spinners of the coun 
try have completed and sent in the 
statistical information requested, upon 
which this survey is based, and the 
remaining ones are expected to be re 
ceived within a few weeks by the Uni 
versity and officers of the National 
\ssociation of Worsted & Woolen 
Spinners, who are acting together in 
the matter. When completed this will 
be the most comprehensive survey of 
the worsted varn field ever attempted 
in this country and it is believed by 
the spinners’ association it will prove 
of great value, its completion being 
eagerly awaited by the spinning trade. 

In view of these developments and 
also of the widespread belief among 
spinners that fall buying by worsted 
manufacturers in all lines with the ex- 
ception of dress goods, will be fair 
to good, the prediction is frequently 
made that yarn prices are as low as 
they are going and there is a pos- 
sibility when demand becomes active 
a hardening of values will take place. 
Manufacturers. have allowed _ their 
stocks to become smaller than usual 
and spinners have kept production 
within reasonable limits, making a 
foundation upon which a firm situa- 
tion in yarns could develop. 

While manufacturers naturally de- 
sire to buy yarns as cheap as possible 
at all times it is also apparent more 
of them are now ready to admit past 
conditions in the sales yarn field have 
not always reacted to their advantage 
and that stability of prices of their 
raw material is a desirable condition. 
Knitting yarn spinners state it is not 
a question of their customers buying 
varns for less than the $1.50 level 
but rather a question of booking new 
goods business, upon which they are 
now waiting. 
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OR over thirty years the name of 
“GLANZSTOFF” has stood for the highest perfection in Rayon Yarns for the 
Knitting ¢ i 


Weaving. and Hosiery industries. 


Now we are proud to announce the beginning of operations in the latest addition 
to the world-wide chain of Glanzstoff plants in 


ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE, U. S. A 
where 
GLANZSTOFF RAYON YARNS 
will be produced by the 


AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORPORATION 
Offices: 180 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


Hopeful Yarn Market 


Spinners and Dealers All Set for 
Good Fall Business 

BOSTON.—The worsted yarn mar- 
ket is all set for a good fall business. 
Stock lots have been reduced to a 
minimum, under-production rather 
than over-production has been in evi- 
dence for year to date and whatever 
business arrives following purchasing 
oi fabrics in New York will find an 
efficient industry waiting and a firmer 
level of prices than has been the case 
for a long period. 

Larger yarn business could be done 
even at this time if buyers were al- 
lowed to name the basis. Spinners 
very generally, however, are showing 
a stiffer front and are no longer liable 
to be inveigled into doing business at 
a loss. Anticipating a good call for 
the finer counts of weaving yarns a 
determined attempt has been made to 
force down top prices and has been 
successful to the extent that fine tops 
have been bought five cents a pound 
below the ruling price in July. While 
there is a feeling that fancy worsteds 
will open a little higher than last sea- 
son, that certainly no reduction 
iikely to be seen as in the case of the 
earlier staple fabrics, yet if the price 
level is unchanged spinners of fine 
weaving yarns seem fairly confident 
of meeting the demand without the 
necessity of doing business at a loss. 





1s 


No improvement is noticeable in the 
Bradford market, current business be- 
ing confined to small amounts for im- 
mediate use. A general lack of busi- 
ness is providing manufacturers and 
spinners alike an acute problem in 
keeping machinery running. Curtail- 
ment is on the increase. Particulars 
against old contracts are slow in ar- 
riving. Standard fine counts such as 
2-48s and 2-60s are being offered at 
“ridiculously low prices.” But even 
the cut prices fail to stimulate the in- 
terest of manufacturers. Spinners of 
fine mixture yarns as well as operators 
on crossbred are alike decidedly short 
of business. 


BRADFORD (Eng.) YARNS 
Sa Mia aae Oh 046 wei ee & oes 2 S 
a ER kia Sid Gta sw <a 8 
RE, I a 8 64%. S08 Sd 6 oid Riad. ece 4 11 
i CE ee eee ae 
Ps TUES aio bes bw a aie Obrkied wie ae 6 9 


Production of Rayon in Czecho- 
slovakia 

At present there are four Czecho- 
slovak factories producing rayon. 
the largest of these is the Bohemian 
\rtificial Silk -Factory in Lovosice, 

th a capital stock of 50,000,000 

wns ($1,470,850), and a daily pro- 
duction of 3,500 kilos. (One kilo 
ecuals 2.2046 lbs.) Second in point 
01 size is the First Bohemian Factory 
lor Artificial Silk at Tereziental, 
w ich has a daily production of 2,500 
ki ys. Next in importance comes the 
Ji nt Stock Artificial Silk Factory 
In Senica, Slovakia, with a daily pro- 
tion of 1,000 kilos, while the last 
‘he Bader Brothers, Brezova, Mo- 


f 
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ravia, with a daily capacity of from | 
800 to 1,000 kilos. The total Czecho- | 
slovak production of rayon approxi- 
mates 7,000 kilos daily. About 10% 
of the production is exported, princi- 
pally to Germany. Imports, on the | 
other hand, come from the German, 
Belgian, and Swiss factories. The 
domestic production is not sufficient 
to cover all local needs, according to | 
Consul Arthur C. Frost, Prague. 


Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


$750,000 Gain in Woolen In- 
dustry in North Carolina in 1927 | 


RaeicH, N. C.—Partial comple- 
tion of census figures for the year’s | 
business for 1927, as revealed by the 
State Department of Conservation 
and Development which shows the 
woolen goods industry in the State 
has increased to the extent of three- | 
quarters of a million dollars since the | 
biennial census of 1925 

While one less mill is reported for | 
1927, the number of wage earners | 
has increased 39% and their wages | 
61%, showing an approximate in- | 
crease in ratio in w of 22%,| 
and the gross income over production | 
cost also 
that of 


Oftice and Wits Ghornton, PR. J. 





‘MERION WORSTED MILLS 


ages 





showed 
1925. 


an imerease over | 


Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE, NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 


French Silk-Worm Production ||| gyp pty FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, 


Reviewing the situation of French 
silk husbandry, L’/nformation Finan- | 
ciere has expressed the opinion that | 
during the past year no very satis- 
factory results ensued from the ef- | 
forts made to remedy the situation. | 
While Italian immigrants established | 
in the southwest of France have tried 
to raise silkworms on mulberry trees 
existing there they find difficulty in| 
disposing of the cocoons, since there 
are no silk spinners in that area. The 
lack of market facilities was one of 
the obstacles encountered by the Of- | 
fice National de la Soie in its attempts 


PA. 








———— DWAIN LTT 
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TALIA AAAS eS 


OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 






4 RAW & THROWN SILK 


_ ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ane WASHTENAW AVENUES 


HURLNATUATRDOERHDUGUO ALC 





to improve silk husbandry during | 
1922 and 1923. During 1927, 70,254 HICAGO 
silkworm growers incubated 75,441 c 


LINN 


lot of eggs of 25 grams each, which | 
produced 3,612,103 kilos. of cocoons, | 
as compared with 4,423,046 kilos in| 
1913, 3,389,813 kilos in 1925 and 3,-| 
173,016 kilos in 1926. 

The total value of the cocoons pro- 
duced in 1927 amounted to 85,000,000 
francs as compared with 100,204,370 
francs in 1926; 66,762,140 francs in 
1925; 75,989,300 in 1924; and 37,13I,- 
549 in 1923. Before the war 
reached 15,655,016 francs. 
total value of 85,000,000 








vor FRENCH SPUN YARNS © Por Eero 


- MERINO WEAVING 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Boston and New England States—Messrs. H. W. 


Ball, 1015 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Dwight and Walter Skerry, 10 High 8t.. 
New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave. Boston. 


Chicago—C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St. Los Angeles, Calif.—Harvey J. Masteller. 
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Out of the 













francs in 
» ah ar Regular Production, Standard Quality 
1927, 3,328,202 francs worth were Rayon Uniformity in Finished Product 
sold for reproduction purposes, the 
remainder being sold to spinners, W sy E. we DUTTON, ine. _— 
s . 7 ander! ve. ew Yor 
8% oy ee Merle Comrag aste Cable Address: DUTINC,N.Y. Telephone: Murray Hill 7866 | 











e TOPS-NOILS 


PICARDED 


n-Worsted Blends 
Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


Grewen Fabric Co., Johnstown, N. Y., 
is now operating at capacity with addi- 
tional hands in some departments. 


Arnold Print Works, Inc., 
Adams, Mass., have 
shift. 





RAYON 


AES 


m and a Rayo 
LL,INC.,505 


* CANADIAN oul NTATIVES: WM. B. stEwaRt & SONS, LTD, TOROWTO- MONTREAL 


North 
started a night 
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Celanese says Style 
and Style says Celanese! 


ONE has but to scan the fashion notes of the day to realize the 


vast importance of Celanese fabrics to the new modes. Scarcely 
a single modern fabric need for which Celanese is not being fea- 
tured... for dress, for sport, for undergarments, even for accessories 
and decoration. ‘* Fabrics made from Celanese brand yarns offer 
many distinctive advantages — stylistic, practical, hygienic. They 
are not rotted by perspiration. They are easily washed, without 
rubbing or scrubbing — in fact, tubbing actually improves their 
beauty. They hold their shape... neither shrink nor stretch...dry 


in no time. They are cool in summer, warm in winter, cosy always. 


CELANESE#» YARNS 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of 
Celanese Corporation of America, 15 East 26th Street, New York 


166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago :: 1046 Public Ledger Bidg., Philadelphia :: 38 Chauncy Street, Boston .: 1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. ( 
Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland), Maryland :: Canadian Address; Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Montreal 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of the Celanese Corporation of America, to designate its brands of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc 
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Thrown Silk Quieter 


Hand-to-Mouth Trade However 
Gives Fair Support 
he thrown silk market has lapsed 


into the accustomed hand-to 

uth buying, but sellers have main- 

taned up to midweek the slightly 

higher prices which they put into 
etiect last week end. 

The full fashioned hosiery trade 

supplies the greater part of quan- 

tity buyers, but on some special com- 


binations throwsters have been busy 


turning out varns for the broad silk 
trace 

\ll along the line there seems to be 
a policy of sitting tight until the Raw 
Silk Exchange opens and all those in- 
teresting are advocating its possibili- 
ties of aiding every branch ot the silk 
industry 

Prices quoted as an average from 
leading throwsters are as follows: 


(60 day basis) 
reanzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins. $6.45 
repe 2 thd gran] XX on bobbins . 6.55 
ap repe thd sp. crack on bobbins 6.15 
repe i thd. «rack on bobbins 6.05 
epe & 4 thd ns 14/16 on bobbins 5.1 
h tran 2 end o ops 2.65 
SPECIAL HOSIERY TRAMS 
H ry tran & 4 thd Japan XXX 6H 
H tram, * thd Japan XX 6.10 
H ‘ tram. 8} era} 5. 7a 
H ry tram, crack DH 
Hosiery tram. XX 
{ trar Rest X 


Spun Silk Improves 


Spinners Draw Future Business 
from Various Quarters 

lhe revived interest in spun silk is 

evident and spinners are hopeful 


that this new lease of life to the 
dustry will be permanent and_ in- 
crease in the next month. 


New worsted suitings being shown 
e spun. silk and far 
been accorded a high degree of 
This trend 
silk spinners. 


stripes so 


Ave 
do much 
Combinations 
spun. silk and worsted, 
camels hair have a 
knitters and 
nners agree that they can now see 
e future business. 

current in the market are 
is follows and quoted 2% 10 days, net 


ularity will 
: 
lei] 
varns of 
Ipaca, and fair 


reception among most 


rices 


4 


" 4 $4 00) 
() a 4 25 
ou +0 
he 3.40 


Shanghai Silk Crop Smaller but 
Quality Better 

cording to a radiogram received 

from the Shanghai office of the Bu- 

of Foreign and Domestic Com- 

erce, the gathering of the new silk 

now completed, and estimated 

in volume than during 

evious year, although the quality 

crop is better. The market has 

recently gotten under way, owing 


less 


ior deadlock and adverse ex- 
With the settlement of the 
of filature workers, prospects 


have brightened somewhat, with a 
lair amount of business being done 


at irregular prices. 


RAYON AND SILK YARNS 


Continued Ravon 
Expansion Seen 


New Production Said to be = in 
Line with Growth of 
Industry 
The rapidly increasing productive 


capacity of the rayon industry of this 
country, taken in conjunction with the 
depressed conditions which have ob 
tained in most textile lines, has given 
rise to numerous questions regarding 
the future statistical position of rayon, 
There has been doubt raised as to the 
ability of the country to absorb this 
greater output and the opinion has 
been expressed that another period of 
production in excess of consumption, 
with resulting price instability, might 
be anticipated. 
Consequently it is interesting to 
note the opinion expressed. by one 
company, the Industrial Rayon Corp.., 
through its semi-annual report sub 
mitted by Hiram S. Rivitz, president. 
This opinion is along the lines of the 
optimistic statement made by L. A. 


Yerkes, president of the Du Pont 


DOMESTIC RAYON 


(Producers’ List Quotations) 


VISCOSE PROCESS 


First Second 
Denier Filaments — ve es Qual. Qual. 
75 ee Ss et Sry tems 03:56 sisi 
80 30 ’ : i ao each ‘ 
100 18 $2.15 $2.00 $1.65 Sieticod 
100 er SERRE aC ae” Wen iat trars 2.25 $1.70 
125 Se ee tedl ) Setar. , dadends 1:35 1 45 
125 50 2.05 1.40 
150 24 1.50 1.45 1.35 jase ee 
150 Bl teteeg. “eiiiadie: a" sas. 1.60 1.35 
150 en ee eae Bae its | 1.3 
170 ae ce aCe ae ie 1.45 1.25 
170 |) Gate we Nadeem. ¢ abun 1.50 1.25 
170 SL ee ee 1.60-1.70 1.25-1.30 
er Awe Nae GH ee | > ebde se 1.45 1.25 
lle er ee 1.70 1.30 
259 “TF 36 ilecaa- Sats 1.35 1.25 
300 ~*~" 40-44 1.30 1.28 1.25 aaa ae ahaa 
oe Poe. ee | akg Sees 1.25 1.20 
600 eh Sao. | deed Cale 1.20 1.15 
new aoe BW a 1.25 1 20 
1.200 Fr“ 126 ano” . wee 8 ates 1.25 1.20 
NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 
eae “2. +r “GC | Beatie “A”? “BB” “Er 
35 $3.50 $3.25 125 $1.75 $1.65 $1.50 
50 2.42 2.50 140 1.60 1.50 1.40 
75 2.50 2.30 150 1.50 1.45 3 
100 2 2.00 wale 160 1.45 1.40 1.30 
CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 
Denier Filaments Price Denier Filaments Price 
40 30 $4.50 150 112 $2.40 
60 45 3.75 180 135 2.30 
80 60 3.50 240 180 2.25 
100 75 ' 3.25 300 225 2.35 
120 90 2.90 
ACETATE PROCESS 
Denier Price | Denier Price 
45 $3.00 120 $2.30 
55 3.00 150 1.90 
75 2.55 200 1.90 
100 2.40 | 300 2.20 


Rayon Co., issued some weeks ago 
Mr. Rivit states that the secon 
half of 1928 is showing a gradual 


improvement in every branch of the 


1 


textile industry and predicts that his 


corporation will have little difficulty in 
disposing of its present production o1 
a profitable basis for the balance 

the vear, indicating that their profit 
for the second half will be at least 


equal to that of the first half 


The Future 


Analyzing the statistical position 
points out that the total production Ol 
rayon in this country for 1928 is esti 
mated’ at 90,000,000 to 95,000,000 Ibs 
\dding 


1928 


for 
to 


domestic 


the indicated importation 


of approximately 


Ibs., he 


rayon consumption this vear of 102, 


T2,000,000 
13,000,000 sees a 
000 000 to 108.000.0000 Ibs 

he that the 
probable increase in rayon production 


Going further, states 
in the next three years will probably 
not exceed a maximum of 35.c000,000 
to 40,000,000 Ibs. Admitting of 
course that a forecast of market con 
ditions three years hence is pure con- 
jecture, he nevertheless concludes that 


PRICES 








t th three vears’ increase in the 
production of rayon in this country 1s 

indication of what we may expect 
n the next three vears, he feels pet 
ectly safe stating that the contem 
lated increase in production is not 


at all out of line 


with the natural 
growth of the rayon industry. He 
states that the management of the In 
dustrial Rayon Corp., believes that this 
ndustry still in its infancy; that 
greater strides will be made in the 
development and fabrication of rayon 


n the next five vears than have been 


made in the last ten; and that these 
potential factors in themselves will 
bring about new uses for rayon and 
open up new channels in an_ evet 


widening market. 


Rayon Institute’s New Name 


Now Rayon Institute of America, 
Ine. 

rhe of Rayon Insti 

tute under the name of Rayon Insti 

tute of 


mcorporation 


Inc., marks the cul- 
mination of nine experimental months 


America, 


In a permanent and thoroughly or 
ganized institution 

this organization is directed by 
Ernest LL. Starr, who has headed the 


ot 


the Du 
Pont, Belamose, Industrial and Amer 


associated work Viscose, 


ican Glanzstotf rayon companies in 
their joint) promotional and educa- 
tional campaign since last December. 


Mr. Starr has widened the possibili- 
of the Institute 
earlier to 


ties from that of its 
nation-wide breadth 


Promotional activities 


work 

of importance. 
are touching retail department stores 
and manufacturers from coast to coast. 
Educational work is being 


put tor 


ward for the benefit of all phases of 
the trade from mill through manufac- 
turers, and outlets. 


The consumer is profiting as are de- 


cutters-up retail 


partments of the trade through the 
fostering of better and clearer appre- 
ciation of the wide range of rayon 
uses and qualities, through fashion 
show comments in the daily press and 


in weekly and monthly publications. 


Chester Bassett, of The Viscose 
oe. 8s president of the board of di- 
rectors of Rayon Institute of Amer- 
ica, Inc., and R. E. T. Haff, of the 


DuPont Ravon Co., is vice-president. 
With the advent of the incorpora- 
tion under the new name, come sev- 


eral changes in position in the various 
departments. 

One of them, the duties which 
to contact with the 


producers, weavers, converters, knit 


of 
are producers, 
goods makers, and to emphasize 
trends in rayon and and 
more efficient uses and quality produc- 
tion, will be undertaken by H. M. 
Bailey, who started his official duties 
with the Rayon Institute of America, 
Inc., on Monday of this week. 


Mr. 


CLE. 


new new 


Bailey, who was formerly in 
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Textile 
CONES SPOOLS 


SKEINS || Manufacturers 


NATURAL — DYED Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons 
FOR BLEACHING 


Purer whites are obtained, less tend- 
ency to weaken fibres, saving of time 
e and chemicals. 
FOR DYEING 
a tic arn om an More level dyeings are obtained with 
economy of dyestuffs. Thorough de- 


gumming of previously dyed and fin- 
whed goods are easily and cheaply 
perform 
‘ FOR MERCERIZING 
Converters of Has increased affinity of the cloth for 
the caustic liquor, gives better lustre, 
the mercerizing lye kept clearer and 
lasts longer. 

. FOR PRINTING 
for every requirement It is especially useful in making ad- 
hesive sizes and finishes, and less ex- 
pensive, and is devoid of color and 

easily removable. 


80-82 Fourth Avenue 709 Grosvenor Bldg. gy or 
NEW YORK PROVIDENCE, R. 1. at cae Gs tr cae ae 


; = os - feel of the cloth, and ecomomy in th 
Algonquin 3977-3978 Dexter 7271 use of starch aad dextrine. . , 
Further information gladly given. 
rite 


Inquiries solicited Malt-Diastase Company 
79 Wall Street, New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 





A 2 REG. U.S. 
Sor ype DEC ALSO 


purposé- || CHATILLON #24xv RAYON ||| "0 


Water softeners for throwsters, 


scourers, bleachers, dyers 
WATCHCLOCKS NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER | aoe 
Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings. LIME & SODA Softeners 
DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION FILTERS & PURIFIERS 
BOSTON- 23 BEACH ST. WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED | American Water Softener Co. 


CHICAGO-4147 RAVENSWOOD AVE. S. E. Cor, 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 


* ae VORK= 76 VARICK ST. ' ASK tor samples and quotation. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. For Sticking to Iron 


FLETCHER |! ean ASIAM Inc. Weitehatt 8572-8389 & Stop the Slip! 


—by covering 








your pulleys with 


iL — eectaieenae! : ¥ he leather or cloth. 

EXTRACTORS > ma far 
and you will need 

? no rivets. Satis- 


faction guaranteed 


i Pits : H. B. AMENT 
The ability of Fletcher GLUE CO. 
Extractors to con- Louisville, Ky. 


= me in step AMENT’S GLUE 


increasing pro- 





duction is one reason 
why they are the logi- 





H. E. SCHMIDT & CO. 
cal choice of leading Heddles & Reeds 


textile manufacturers. Prompt Deliveries 


116 Front St. New Bedford 
FLETCHER WORKS 


STANDARD HUMIDIFIERS 
Low in Cost 
High in Efficiency 
STANDARD 
ENGINEERING WKS. 


—— See Also —— Pawtucket, R. I. 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— CATALOG——— 


UHUNGER 


formerty- <—y GLENWODD AME 
SCHAUM ond SS aud SECOND SX 
\wenns, PRULADLL PAIR, 


Elliot sai GinawaMeano 
MONARCH SILK CO. Cloth Folder “BLEACHERIES. 
peter ee ljandMeasurer — 3rtiz.cns 
Hosiery Tram and Combination Yarns ELLIOT & HALL 5114 Hermon’ St | 
1424 NO. HOWARD ST., PHILADELPHIA - 


CREOSOTED 


é S Sap, Sub-flooring, Construc- 

BECK YARNCO. RAYON | &&p> cst cers 

FAST COLORS a SE iis ce & Sons 
sc” 


’ wood was ig alg Pg 
ea noe sete Seewece 200 Greene St., New York || Charleston, 
Get the facts—and you'll get a Fletcher 


— 














nstruc- 
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sts and 
ucts. 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


the capacity of expert in sales promo- 
tion and general sales with the Hunter 
Mig. & Commission Co., and Durham 
Hosiery, will take the place of Morris 
Phinney, who is now branch office 
manager of the American Glanzstoff 
Corp., in Providence, one of the mem- 
ber companies of the Rayon Institute 
of America, Inc. 


July Rayon Imports 

The following figures released by 
the Department of Commerce show 
imports of rayon yarn, waste, and 














yarn made from waste, into the 

United States during July, 1928: 

Yarns, Threads and 
Filaments Pounds Dollars 
RONEN Grates osc caake 5,456 4,491 
OMI aso a6. n:orkinseo 57,982 41,202 
EN eee eee 83,007 82,423 
NIN, ook s aa ad 124,888 146,155 
NNN oa Saino rashes 4,059 6,802 
BOM och talek facta eee 277,170 - 253,196 
Netherlands ......... 79,650 64,026 
Switzerland ......... 20,654 18,563 
United Kingdom .... 6,069 9,008 
OO cawicapeieae tesa 14 13 
658,949 625,879 
W aste 
Basti iscs tv ca cere ss 46,880 3,691 
DORON. .tahwse esas es 3,410 279 
COMNOMT oo. 545505040 72,271 5,355 
BE ohicaans Sten Geeks 6,658 724 
Netherlands ......... 12,172 1,362 
PN oa 55h aces ace 4,652 517 
Switzerland .......... 53,804 6,398 
United Kingdom .... 42,212 2,975 
ee ee ee 23,671 2,341 
MOM esau dcccsck's 8,400 1,045 
274,130 24,287 
Yarns Made from 
Waste 

DUET. oa. ccna ass 6,568 10,063 
Switzerland ......... 35,347 21,843 
United Kingdom 2,069 3,314 
43,984 35,220 


Courtaulds’ Price Situation 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND.—An offi- 
cial statement on the price situation 
has been issued by Courtaulds Ltd., 
as follows: 

“With regard to the rumors which 
have been circulated throughout the 
European press of reductions in our 
price lists, we would say that there 
has not been a general reduction. The 
facts are: (1) Owing to extensions 
of plant it was found possible to re- 
duce our charges for preparing warps, 
sized on the beam ready for weaving, 
by amounts varying from 2d. to 6d. 
per lb. in accordancé with the dimen- 
sions of the 


warps ordered. (2) 
Consequent upon a growing demand 
ior the finer counts, our increased 


production made it possible for us to 
adjust the prices of counts 75 and 100 
deniers to a level more consistent with 
the prices of our medium and coarser 
counts. Apart from these minor 
adjustments, our price list remains 
unchanged.” 





French Company to Make 


Chemicals for Rayon Industry 

ie Soc. Progil-Kuhlmann has re- 
cently been formed by the French 
ptoir and the Kuhlmann Chemical 
ests with the object of manufac- 


turing chemicals used in the rayon in- 
dustry, 


Cor 


Inte 


TEXTILE 


Raw Silk Quieter 





Place 
Advance 


Gives 
5e 


Buying Flurry to 

Quietude at 

The sudden flury of buying in the 
New York raw silk market of last 
week-end was not continued during 
the first part of this week ¥®4_ busi- 
ness dropped back to the same status 
of the last few months although prices 
have remained at the slightly higher 
figures reached. 

Prices quoted are on the average 
5c over those of last week, as follows: 


(60 day basis) 
Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15.. — . $5.20 
Japan filature, sp. crack, 13/15 3 5.10 
Japan filature, crack XX, 13/156......ccccccces 4.95 
Japan filature, XX, 13/15.. ON enesuaeeeeens es 4.85 
Japan Giature, best X,° 13/16... ...ccccccccecs 4.75 
Japan filaturs x ER FBR cS ecvcteees 65 
Canton filature, new style, 14/16 15 
Canton filature, new style, 20/22 00 
Tussah filature, 8 cocoon....... ( 


Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22.. ee 
Grand XX (White) 20/22..... 
Sp. crack (Yellow) 20/22..... 
Sp. crack (White) ; 

Crack (Yellow) 
Crack (White) 


a ee ee ae 
e 








Rayon Notes From Britain 


(Special to TEXTILE WORLD) 








S. T. Harman has been added to 
the board of the Branston Artificial 
Silk Co. Mr. Harman is also on the 
board of the Kirklees Artificial Silk 
Co., and is connected with the Rock 


Investment Co. 


ok * * 


It is understood that the Interna- 
tional Artificial Silk Co. will change 
its name to the Allied Artificial Silk 
Co., and will assume the role of an 
investment concern with holdings in 
the Alliance Artificial Silk Co. and in 
two new companies which are to be 
formed to take over the viscose and 
acetate plants in France now in course 
of completion at Claroix and Auben- 
ton. The Alliance company has the 
rights for the working of the acetate 
patents in the United States. The two 
French plants mentioned are those 
which the International company is at 
present working. 

* * x 

The principal changes in the more 
important rayon shares on the London 
market are as follows: 


Aug 13 July 23 July9 = Par 
Branston Ordy....... 23/9 22/- 24/3 20 '- 
Branston Defd 13/9 14/6 15/6 4 
Brit. Acetate Ordy 15/- 

icc s'cauddnen 9/- 9/4% 10/9 20/ 
Brit Acetate Defd.... 5/1% 5/1% 6/3 1’- 
Brit. Cel. Ordy....... £3-1-3 £3% £334 10/- 
Brit. Cel New Pref 10/- 

Dn seh ke Se ava: 8/6 as ideals 20/- 
Brit. Cel. 2d Pref..... 36/3 40/6 43/9 20 '- 
Brit. Cel. 74% Bads.. £104 £106 £109 £100 
Brit. Enka Ordy...... £2-13-9 £2-11-3 £2-13-9 20/- 
Can. Cel. Common £8-17-6 £10 . eer 
Cel. Corp. Amer. Com. £14 £144 £16% : 
Cel. Corp. Amer. Prefs. £25 £29 £29% £100 
Courtaulds Ordy . £4-10-0  £4-6-3 £4% 20/- 
Glanzstoff Bearer Bds.. £5-16-3 £6-2-6 £6% Mks 20 
Snia Viscosa......... 31/6 30/7% 34/3 £120 

* * * 


Production is proceeding satisfac- 
torily at the Branston Artificial Silk 


Co.’s works and it is expected that the | 


orders for the machinery to extend 
the production from four tons to ten 
tons will be given out ‘shortly. 


WORLD 











ROBISON 
YARNS 


Ply and Single 


Natural and Converted 
IN ALL SIZES 


for 


ALL PURPOSES 


JS Combination Twists,\. 
| Fast and Direct Color 
Work. Specialists in 


~\ Indanthrene Colors f 


Samples and Color Cards on Request 


S0- 
NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: 


171 Madison Ave. 





ELECTRICALLY HEATED 
DRY CANS AND ROLLS 
SIZE KETTLES, PIPING, 
DYE VATS AND HEATERS 


for 


PRINTING 
SINGERS 
CALENDERS 


SLASHERS 
DRYING 
FINISHING 


Any size or drying capacity, to fit any machine. 


Automatic heat regulation within 2° F., at any 
desired temperature from 150 to 450° F., drying 
time reduced 50 to 75%. 


100% efficient, repairs, maintenance and boiler 
plant eliminated. 


Drying under 100% automatic control improves 
quality, increases production and reduces costs. 


Your present equipment can be converted to 
NEHCO method of electric heating. 


National Electric Heating Co. 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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EVERLASTING LOG r vy, 
Brazed Steel Oilers 


The Standard | |. = mmm Hand - Belt- Electric- Hydraulic mmm | tea 


of the Textile || “ = - = | MACHINE CO. 
industry | Heavy = Baling Presses S New Bedford, 
Guaranteed | E E : Seostgniaans SC 


in 


for 5 years | From year to year, hundreds of new names are Tranuacture 
es added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-press - sr Pressers 
ol« »y supply 


soereiare bt = users in the textile field. 


us the name of ee 
supply house ee = E ) and Retadiline. 
e will giadly = al 


—— i a= Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- = | Flyer 


MANN baling-presses increase steadily, denoting Specialists 


P.WALL = the satisfaction derived from this equipment. 
Mfg. Supply Co. 


3126 Preble Ave. = But— 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- 
ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of 
balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 
vertising has not accomplished its purpose. 


We solicit your inquiries. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. |... ===... 


d or automatic—our bobbin 
e 


cuiittam MAIN OFFICE & WORKS holagr' Ata peafety. » We noecialize 
e ° z 3 RONEY & RAE, Woonsocket, R. I. 
3100 Burieigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


STOTT EY ETO 


, i 
TYPE H acelin oat aaa nee Chicago Wool 
RUGGED There are such superior merits to the Company 


COMPACT 
EFFICIENT special purpose 


Especially well suited to the re- . /\ 


SCOURED WOOL 
juirements of the textile indus- 


oe GPM. Head 4 246 Summer Street - Boston 
Capacities 10-250 ‘ eads 5: . 
up to 350 ft. in a single stage Soll and Hered 1907-17 Mendell Street - Chicago 


LECOIRIENAY 2S. *- 140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia | 


Builders of Centrifugal Pumps _ for 
every condition. 


that increasing numbers of textile mills — - 
GENERAL FIBER CO. 


; : are standardizing them for all their work. Reliable Graders of 
RYERS N sabe: nae | || WOOLEN RAGS 
| ea ees ae See Chicago—Illinois 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMc .. ancdotte, ict Graded Linseys a Specialty 
FROM STOCK 


ars, Shapes, Structurals, Rails 
5 3olts 








GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 
: ae R Ye QM CG YR SS ReworkedWool,WoolWaste 
gc a = WV © © Va AND q © PIN PIN © IN é Custom Carbonizing by Dry Proce»: |! 


Joseph T. RYERSON & SON FoR FLOCK PRINTING. RECORD. 
ati, Dettit  Gievtand, “Be RADIO,WOOLEN AND RUBBER MFG, Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


STEEL Trial Samples Supplied Gratis pcsanttings: Pat al 
| CLAREMONT Waste Mra, Co, peer, CLAREMONT,N.H. 252 Summer Street: BOSTON 
Parks- -Cramer Company YY TTI I 


Telephone Broad 6149-J Pantograph M. SALTER & SONS 


& Contractors Engraving Machines Rialean ae 
Indu al eay nt ecemty WILLIAM S. | GLINES Polishing Lathes WOOLEN RAGS 


omsaHT DUTY COMATE” ENGRAVING MACHINERY _"rictns-s» Machines REWOREEB Wool 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


tite, cian. resins 214 Oxford St., Providence, R. I. Denies Resin for 
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Sluggish Market 
for Substitutes 


Littke Buying of Anything Ahead 
of the Goods Opening— 
Graded Rags Irregular 


BOSTON.— The recovered wool 
situation continues very sluggish. No 


large business is seen anywhere nor 
is there much expectation of a decided 
change for the better much before the 
middle of September by which time 
a number of woolen fabrics will have 
been shown in New York. Although 
the slow demand is seasonal, it is none 
the less unpleasant. Reworked wool 
manufacturers have no large quanti- 
ties Of raw material in their posses- 
sion at this time. Most orders re- 
ceived stipulate quick delivery. The 
restricted rag stocks held by substi- 
tute manufacturers may be considered 
a tavorable outlook for the old rag 
market and when the tide eventually 
turns there ought to be some good 
buying of graded materials. 
Inquiry for clips is small. Woolen 
mills rather than reworked 
manufacturers constitute the 
outlet for this type of material. 


large 


wool 
chief 


Grader buying of softs is on a small 
scale at an average price of 8%c. Mill 
demand is very selective and only for 
small quantities. Rags not in demand 
are weak, those finding a sale fairly 
strong. Where the rag grader gets off 
on one seems to know; what he gains 
on one type of rag he apparently loses 
nm the other. The limited amount of 
foreign arriving is relatively 
higher-priced than of late. The 
foreign markets have held strong while 
the American market has been weak. 

The wool waste market is far from 
ictive and encountering only a very 


rags 


spotty demand. Some wastes continue 


high-priced however, notably single 
tine colored threads and choice fine 


Mills buy- 
ng these commodities pay prices well 
‘p to the peak of the vear. In all 
ther the easy 
favoring the buyers more than has 


spinners imported threads. 


materiats situation is 
heen the case in recent weeks. 
There is no increase in the worsted 
vaste output at this time nor on the 
ther hand is there any increase from 
the woolen consuming end of the in- 
lustry. Supplies of mill wastes in the 
bradford market are said to be small 
particularly spinning wastes owing to 
‘lack conditions prevailing in that in- 
lustry line threads 
isier in price chiefly because of lack 


however are 
ierican interest which is usually 


mg support. Lap wastes are 

Colored hosiery wastes are 
ellins better on limited output and 
The 


‘ontinues too high for any large 


irges demand. market as a 


an buying. 


Wools Awaiting 


Goods Opening 





Holders of Fine Domestic Confident 
in the Strength of Their Position 


Boston. 
USINESS in wools though very 
quiet at the moment is likely in 
September to show a very consider- 
able expansion according to current 
opinion. Although mills had a norma! 
supply of wool in their possession at 
the beginning of July they will at .cur- 
rent rate of consumption use up ap- 
proximately 80 million pounds by the 
end of August. Purchases in the wool 
market have certainly been far below 
this utilization, from which it may be 
interred that wools in the storehouses 
of manutacturers September 1 will be 
lower than as of July 1. The trade 
is banking upon a substantial increase 
in wool buying following the general 
opening of fancy woolens and wor- 
steds on Tuesday, September 4. 
Admitting that there are larger sup 
plies of available on 
Summer Street it is nevertheless con- 
tended that mill operations are still 
favorable to relatively increased con- 
sumption of domestic staple, funda- 
mentally because it is obtainable very 
much than similar 
wools. The approaching lightweight 


domestic wool 


cheaper foreign 





season will moreover bring about a 
larger interest in the finer grades of 
wool in the domestic staple 
competes very successfully with the 
The medium and low-grade 
wools will probably have to await 
some later period in the year as it ts 
on the approach of the heavyweight 
season that this type of wool receives 


which 


foreign. 


proper consideration from mills. 


The strong opening of the Aus 
tralian wool season at Svdney has 
been very encouraging to holders ot 
the domestic wools It is no easiet 


on the basis of the Sydney prices to 
import wool than it was six months 


The market 
to make a considerable 


will have 
decline 
manufacturers will 
quantities. For 
many months our domestic mills have 


ago. foreign 
very 
before American 


eysiec ‘ r lae . 
purchase any large 


been adjusting themselves to a sub- 
stitution of domestic for foreign staple 
and this process is likely to go further 
The domestic 
and will 
months to come the cheapest 
procurable by 
turers. 


this time 
for 


wools are at 
probably remain some 
wot yl 


\merican manufac- 


Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 











WOOL 
Ohio. Pennsylvania and West Virginia Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
ee eee 48 —49 Turkey Fair average............ 47—52 
Fine clothing ............! 19 —40 Cape Firsts is hone aha «ee ee 
% ean” SURNAM a AE” **s 9 a Foreign Clothing and Combing 
fe TAGES acc Sidh vos 3 < SOOO (In Bond) 
A Scoured Basis— 
California Canadian: 
(Scoured Basis) Alberta F & F medium. ...1.10—1.12 
; re _ 7 . Cane 
es Fe awe eis nee Toao Super 12 menths...... 1.08—1.10 
OURMOER, BS MPs 2 on sks oe oe vo +O Super 10-12 months... .1.02—1.05 
Texas Aqtvanss : ; 
r , WAL Wii’oon scceigin >in de wee 15—1.18 
(Scoured Basis) WOME ce het caer ee 1.02—1.05 
a ee ere .-1.15—1.18 SOOO 60k. ci deccs cows --. 90— .92 
SPE En ww ia Sa wis ao de bs 1.07—1.10 Grease Basis 
Montevideo: 
Pulled—Eastern ONIN scsi hxdsicien'e ee ceegnns Seen 
(Scoured Basis) DOS eee eee eee eee ee eee eens Hemme 
eR ihnns a a pcb iyo, eee 1.15 1.18 a saens aa on sk Secs emer 
RMON Sikecrona wa Calvin agai 1.08—1.10 tnenos Aires : 
PINE, OE kk oo ee ss ueds .98—1.05 Oi GOO i c.ccs coutagenuis cys 37—39 
Cae oS at? Sa. bo 86, 98-008 5... ccseswes aia’ 35—36 
Montana. Idaho and Wyoming c Foreign Carpet 
iene Mania _ (Grease Basis in Bond) 
Staple fi , 1.15—1.18 China: Combing Ne: 1.......5. 27 ...28 
Des "bid PPE EM 8 EEOC O GN 1 oR :i5 China Filling Pleece. .. oo .24—25 
“ ens 6 sek es 496g oS ; hi Oe ee 7 8 
Fine & fine medium....... 1.08—1.10 5 o- 
a ONE pe ie secre pina ‘*102—1.05 Cordova SA a voces -Se—25 
1 DEE he cbs ee ae 93— .97 roteh Black aaee iS #686 arate eee 
‘ i $sv0 16 es East India: Kandahar...... 38—40 
Mohair— Domestic OD ce Be ol eat 40—41 
Best carding MND! < tix'ed wth, arahs Snare Stee doves {2—-44 
Best combing 8: 8 Aleppo TSS 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
L.an— (Graded for Mfrs.) 
I WE ae a aimee 6 1.23—1.26 Merinos— 

Fine colored ....... 1. 00—1.03 Coarse light ............ 7 —8 
Thread White Worsted— Fine ark 2... 06.000: “oe - &h& 
re SO— (G8) . Fine NEMt 2.06 ce sesvees 15 —16 
Ms DIODE) 60%. 6a soe 83 85 Serges 2 
ME MEE 6 linc adncaaeted 1a~~ 95 Blue oo eee eee eee eee we 
gS re eae 63— .65 — CHEESE HOLE A FEES 1 9 2 

Thread Colored Worsted— Saal a ig lek a a veeeee 
Pine TWO <i 6 os vec eek e .42— .45 White 42 42 
% blood, Two-ply........ 3ss— Red ea an ae 
% blood. Two-plr........ a — Light hoods ............21 —22 
\% blood, Two-ply........ 28— Worxteds— = 

Card— RE ons :cee emma melee 7%— 8 
Fine white ..ceswecccsee s68— .57 DG iccwicsonaraweetee gs —9 
Medium white ......... . -85— .37 BUMNOI Nc ot calsares sonia age aia 9%—10 








The chief consideration of 
in the market, relieved as it is from 
any 


nterest 


inimediate fear of foreign com- 
petition, is the trend in the goods mat 
ket. domestic 
wanted but the volume of the demand 


is in doubt. 


Fine wool will be 
The concerted action of 
manufacturers in pening their spring 
lines September 4 does not necessarily 
mean a rush of buyers into the mar 
ket: on the contrary there is already 
some opposition to the late opening on 
the ground that it the 
selling season for the retailer. It will 
¢ mill 
buying until a later period at which 
supplies of Australian 
wools in the world market ma 


will shorten 
also have the effect of deferrin 
time larger 
have 
brought about lower prices, which, by 
the way, ts the beliet 
Bradtord. 


ind hope ot 


August Quiet Wool Month 


Market Confident on Fine Wool 
Position—Prices Steady 
BOSTON. In the wool 


there is some further buying of the 


market 


The situation is firm. 
The attitude of the larger houses is 


finer qualities. 


that there is no reason tor supposing 
that domestic fine wools are to suffer 
from competition of imported staples 
the months \l 


though the market is generally quiet 


during next few 
owners of fine wool are resisting any 
attempt to depress believing 
that in the fall the demand will be 
fully sufficient to take the wool oft 


their hands at or near current 


values 


prices. 

One sate conclusion from the open 
ing of the Australian season is, so it 
is stated, that holders of domestic fine 
wools have nothing to fear in the way 
hine 


of competition. from imports of 


staple. There is still a very wide mat 
gin between a domestic merino at say 
$1.18 and a similar Australian wool 
at Sr.12 when the dutv of 31e per 


t 
pound is added. 

Prices in the Summer Street market 
little or 


August. 


change tor 


Mill 


is seen in the finer grades of territory 


shown 
month of 


have 
the 


ho 
interest 


wool both graded and in original bags 
Little foreign wool has moved out of 
bond during the Wools 
the manufacturer have 
in better demand 


month. for 


wo en been 
recently covering 


medium scoured domestic and pulled 


wools. 

Kor some reason or other shipments 
of wool out of the city of Boston 
have fallen behind approximately 25 
million pounds for year to date and 


from this it may be inferred either 
that there have been much larger de 
liveries by motor truck or else that 
holdings of domestic wool on Sum 
mer Street are at this time much 
larger than they were a year ago 
Deliveries on contracts hold up well. 
In worsted wools the blood moved 
with relative freedom while \voolen 
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WMeet ooo eees 


High grade machinery for stamp- 
ing, lacing, and repeating all sizes 
and indexes of jacquard cards. 


You are invited to visit our show-room or 
send for catalog. 
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The Head Cannot Turn or Fly Off 


Notice the construction of the 
washer. The feather fits 
tightly into a slot in the head 
and barrel preventing the 
head from turning or coming 
loose. 

There are no threads on ten- 
non to strip; if the head 
breaks leaves good end for 
new heads. The head is 
three ply hardwood—guaran- 
tees strength and freedom 


from warping, splitting and 
breakage. 


Long tapered stud fitted to 
tapered hole prevents gud- 
geon from wearing hole and 
becoming loose. 


Extra long oblong nut cannot 
be drawn into wood or be- 
come loose. 


Spring lock keeps gudgeon 
tight. 


A Practical ck Spool 


See Write today for trial proposition. 


J OHN- ROYLE & SONS# VERMONT Spoot & Bossin Co. 


P A ‘ToE> “Ro S°OSNe°° N,. Eee ® —— See Also—— 
Burlington, Vermont COnsoLIDATED TExTILZ 


( ) 
o soc ce cee ce ee bees eee l esses eocecccecoecooeees eeeeeeesece 
SOOHSSSSSSSESSSSSSOSSOSSSSSSS FOSSHHSOS SOS SSOOOSSOSOOSOESE 
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B-S-Roy & Son Co. 


ES ne. /868 


Textile Grinding Machinery 


Worcester, Mass.,U.S.A. 
The ROY 
Patent 


SHEAR 
GRINDER 


A single grinding device 
grinds both the revolver 
or flyer blade and the 
ledger blade. 


An unprotected bobbin A modern guarded bobbin 


Up to date 
Bobbins? 


Bring your bobbins up to date—put on 
metal bushings—then note your savings. 
Keep pace with the Automatic Loom. 


Demand protected bobbins. 
The ROY PATENT SHEAR GRINDER allows you to take 
care of your grinding in your own plant, with all the ac- 
companying conveniences and savings. Your revolver and 
ledger blade in bad condition can be put in first class 
working order in a few hours with this ROY GRINDER. 


Complete detailed information will be gladly sent to you upon 
request. 


See cAlso 
T 


CON LE 
——CATALOG—— 


In 1868 B.S. Roy invented the 
traverse grinder which com 
pletely revolutionized card 
grinding. In the sixty years that 
have followed Roy Gainpers 
have been specified for accuracy 
and long life under hard usage. 


Roy GRINDERS are 
Standard Equipment 
in Textile Mills 


Everywhere 
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Wool—Continued ; 


manufacturers showed interest in B 
pulled wools, scoured Californias, 
Indias and similar sorts. 

{. Dawson, international wool 

thority, is inclined to view artificial 
sik as an auxiliary to wools. He has 
recently made an appeal to the Aus- 
tralian growers to produce a rich soft 
wool and to get as much as possible 
oft each sheep. He stated that there 
was not enough wool in the world to 
© of the machinery and that 
urtificial silk was a godsend; that the 
biggest revolution in the textile world 
was coming in the next decade in 
dress wear. Artificial silk 
was hard and people could not bear 
to wear it next to their skin. It 
would therefore have to be softened 
in conjunction with the use of soft 
fine wot i]. 


m=O 


reed /5 


women s 


Boston Wool Receipts 
Receipts of domestic and foreign 
at Boston, also imports at 
Philadelphia and New York, for the 
week ended Aug. 25, based upon data 
compiled by the Market News Service 
of Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


wools 


Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows: 
Week 
Ended 
Aug. 28 1928 1927 
estic 4,367,000 176,590,000 176,600,000 
eig: 1,348, 005 72, 803, 000 93,537,000 


249, 393,000 


269,137,000 





} = 


\ »715, 000 






IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
) 1,548, 000 72, 803, 000 93, 
} idelphia 1, 296,000 44,083, 000 E P 
New York 1,108, 000 44,426, 000 39,714, 000 


161,312, 000 





183,618, 000 


‘ota , 752, 000 


Grease Wools Improve 
Territory and Fleece Demand 
More Widely Distributed 
PHILADELPHIA.—There has been 
more activity in grease wools during 
the last ten days than for any similar 
period for a number of weeks, fair 
sized sales of medium fleece, half and 
fine territory being reported. Sales 
have not been larger indiviually but 
a larger number of manufacturers are 
in the market and dealers state interest 
is more widely distributed than for 
i number of weeks. Sales of fair 
sized lines of half blood territory 
staple have been reported at $1.10 and 
iverage fine wools have moved at 
$1.05 to $1.08. While prices through- 
out the market are no higher a fair 
(legree of steadiness is apparent and 
there is a general feeling the next few 
months will witness a hardening of 
Values rather than any decline. In 
other words, if a change in the price 
evel takes place dealers believe this 
will be upward rather than the 


\s this is the end of one season 
e trade is awaiting the opening 


ot manufacturers’ new lines within a 
few days this increase in activity in 
srease wools is regarded as a favor- 
‘we incieation of a larger interest to 
eve next month when manufac- 
= xpect to have booked initial 


MIsine 11 


their new lines. Dealers 


state that sales of half bood and fine 
wools have made to a fair number of 
out-of-town manufacturers, little in-| 
terest being shown by weavers in this 
vicinity, except a scattered demand 
for small sized quantities of medium 
fleece wools wanted by knitting yarn 
spinners in this section. 


Fleece Wools Steadier 

Fleece wools are displaying a steady 
tone and there are fewer re- 
ported below the market level than at 
any time within the last month. 
Sales of bright quarters 
made at 52c, costing the buyer around 
g2c to 95 clean and while spinners 
state they are able to better this figure 
dealers assert wools involved in such 


sales 


have been 


transactions are not of the best 
grade. Half blood fleece out of good | 
bright wool has been moved this 
week at 50c in the grease, costing 
$1.0814 clean. Half blood staple 
fleece wools are quoted from 49c to 


soc, three eighths from 53c to 55¢ and 
quarter blood from 52c to 54c while 
delaines of Ohio types are held at 47¢ 
to 48c. A lot of three eighths was 
moved this week costing the buyer | 
$1.03 clean. 
Mill Stocks Small 

One of the most favorable features 
of the market from the 
standpoint is the report a majority of | 
manufacturers and spinners do not | 
hold large stocks of wool and it is 
assumed initial goods business booked | 
after new lines will re- 
sult in immediate business in 
Dealers in both grease and scoured 
are impressed with this characteristic | 
of the market at this time. Should | 
new business in wools fail to develop 


dealers’ | 


are shown 


wools. | 


as anticipated by dealers by the | 
middle of next month there are a| 
number who express the opinion | 


further easing of prices may occur. 
Yet this is regarded as out of the | 
question by as many others who state 
that if prices were going lower they 
would have done so by this time due | 
to the continued small interest from 
manufacturers and spinners. Woolen 
mills are taking smaller quantities 
than last week and while demand for 
grease wools is slightly better the re- | 
verse is true in pulled and scoured. 


Outlook Promising | 

Dealers are optimistic a _ larger 
volume of wools will be moved dur- | 
ing the light-weight season than dur- 
ing the heavy-weight just ending. A 
few woolen manufacturers have en- | 
joyed a larger season running their | 
plants both day and night while a 
majority have been unable to book 
sufficient business to keep their mills 
open more than three or four days a 
week. Taken as a whole the season 
has been fair with a few and poor 
with a majority of manufacturers. 








Woolen mills do not have large 
stocks on hand in either goods or 
wool and many of them have no 


stocks. having been operating on such 
a_ strict hand-to-mouth policy. In 
view of this, improvement in goods 
demand will quickly be felt in the 
wool market. 
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The Last Word 


In Skein Dyeing. 





PATENTED 


Machines for any size batches from 10 Ibs. to 1000 
lbs. Of wood, iron or Monel Metal, to suit the 
requirements. 


Motors and silent chain drives, insure 


circulation and dependable results. 


proper 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers Since 1907. 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Company 


Groveville, New Jersey 


el acsinarinc-ctrcecetemestetaanieercseccill| 











Better Than the Average 


The health of employes is important to you as a manu- 
facturer because good health means less time lost from 
work and lower living costs. Georgia, Alabama, and 
the Chattanooga District—the territory served by 
Central of Georgia lines—are blessed with factors 
which make health conditions better than the average. 
More hours of sunshine, milder seasons without ex- 
tremes of temperature—these and other natural advan- 
tages make for good health. 


Why not visit this territory yourself as so many 
other textile manufacturers have done? If you are 
considering manufacturing textiles of any kind in the 
South, make a personal investigation of this section 
by all means. We will gladly co-operate if you write 
us in advance of your trip. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty Street, West, 


Savannah, Georgia 
rea eye 


GEORGIA: 
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PASSAIC 
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FINISHING 


Y jy CHARLOTTE NC. 3 
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NATIONAL VAT DYES 










Carbanthrene Black B 
Double Paste 


Carbanthrene Blue GCD 


Double Paste 


Carbanthrene Blue BCS 


Double Paste 


Carbanthrene Yellow G 


Double Paste 


Carbanthrene Violet RR 


Paste 


Carbanthrene Dark Blue DR 


Paste 












National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


‘| 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. p 


, OM! 
UBERS) 





BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 























HE General Chemical 
Company product en- 
joys the preference of mill 
men because it is uniformly 
clean and of standard purity. 
Its regular use helps stand- 
ardize your own processes. 





GENERAL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


40 Rector St., NewYork 





“ | Cable Address. Lycurgus. NY. 
Ds! BUFFALO § CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - DENVER + LOS ANGELES 
( PHILADELPHIA ITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE - SAN FRANCISCO: ST. LOUIS 
ANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 


ri THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMP, 





¥ ay? > 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 








SRA Colors in Powdered Form 
he Celanese Corp. of America 
is announced that, following a pro- 

longed demand from the trade for the 

SRA colors in powdered form, and 

alter extensive research and develop- 

‘nt work, they now in a 

m to supply the tollowing powdered 


are posi- 


ty 


colors at the prices specified: Pure 
Yellow Il Powder, $1.55 per Ib.; 
Pink Il Powder, $1.90 per Ib.: Blue 
\\ Powder, $4.00 per lb.; Blue V 
Powder, $4.65 per lb.; Black IV 
Powder, $1.65 per Ib. The powdered 
colors are being standardized at 


about three times the strength of the 
corresponding paste, but in all other 
the same. Additional 
powders will be added to the range 
as rapidly as possible. 


respects are 


lhe corporation also announces the 
tollowing price reductions which 
went into effect as of Aug. 17: SRA 
Blue IV Paste. $1.35 per Ib. instead 
of $1.60: SRA Red VII Paste, $1.50 
per Ib. instead of $1.95; SRA Helio- 
| Paste, $1.20 per lb. instead of 


TY 
t 


ope 
o1.80 

lo the range of the paste colors has 
added SRA Golden Yellow XII, 
which is considerably greener than 
SRA Yellow XI. The com- 
pany states that it is a starred color, 
being of excellent fastness to light. 
The for the 


heen 


Golden 


price 


new color is &85c 

per Ib. 
\ll the above prices are f. 0. b. the 
corporation’s New York warehouse. 


Color Fastness 


Work Abroad 





Some British 


Comments on 


German Standards for Rayon 


interest to 
the one in the fore 


Or all the subjects of 
textile dyers, 

front just now and having the 
ramifications in connection with 
merchandising of textiles, is 
color 


most 
the 
that of 
same. 
extracts 


fastness and for 
Consequently, the following 
from an article by F. Scholefield, pub- 
lished in the Manchester (England) 
Guardian Commercial and surveying 
the work done abroad, particularly in 
Germany, is 


tests 


decidedly 
a a 


pertinent : 


The possibility of the adoption of 
agreed definitions of fastness of 
ored textiles and of standard fastness 


| _ 


tests has been discussed in these col 
umns. In Great Britain the Society 
of Dyers and Colorists have 
committee 


set up a 
of technicians for the pur 
pose of investigating the problems, and 
have appointed = an 
worker to assist the 
the United States the 
ciation of 


research 


In 


able 
committee. 
\merican Asso 
Textile Chemists and Color 
ists are proceeding on similar lines 
Referring recently to “the establish- 
ment of international standards both 
as to methods of dvye-testing and a 
uniform system of such 
fastness,”” Professor Olney, 


recording 
Louis A. 


the president of the said 


“We are 


work as 


lation, 
committed to undertake such 
may 


assoc 


to make 

comparative study of the methods and 
standards that have been and will he 
proposed by the various foreign com 
mittees with which 
correspondence for some time. 


be necessary 


been in 
There 
is more work of an experimental 1 
ture to be done by our stssaseniaiiinas 
on light fastness and 
washing, and we also have 


we have 


fastness to 
tentative 


plans for actually producing in suffi- 
cient quantity = the use of those in 
terested standard dved fabrics which 


shall correspond to the different classes 
of fastness 
ods " 


suggest 


described in our 
Olney went 
adequately to support a 
the outlined least 
$20,000 a vear will be required 


meth 
Professor 
that 
program of 


on to 
type 


has been made in 
where the Echtsheits-Kom 
appointed by the Verein 
Deutscher Chemiker has just published 
its fourth report (“Verlag Chemie.’ 
Berlin). This latest report is of un 
usual interest. In the first place, it 
includes standards, types, and meth 
ods for 16 different kinds of fastness 
(that is, light, perspiration, 


(;reater progress 
(Germany, 


mission 


washing, 


bleaching, etc.) on dved viscose silk, 
and tor 16 kinds of fastness on dyed 
acetate = silk. Standards are thus 
available in Germany for a_ large 
range of fastnesses on dved cotton, 
wool, silk, viscose and acetate silk. 
Secondly, apart trom these new stand- 
ards and methods, considerable revi- 
sion has been made ot the standards 
and types adopted and published in 
the third report in 1926, For example, 
in connection with cotton, the methods 
and standards for the following fast- 
nesses have been re-examined and in 
many cases changed. Washing, boil- 
ing, water, ironing, acid, chlorine 
bleaching), perspiration and mercer- 
zing In connection with wool, al- 
terations have been made in the tests 
or standards for fastness to water, 
milling, potting. perspiration and de- 


cauzu 


Finality Not Reached 


It is thus evident that finality in 
devising suitable definitions and tests 
has not been reached among the Ger- 
mans themselves, though they have 
been dealing with the problem since 
iolt. When it is remembered that 
the German Fastness Commission con- 
tains such names as Brass, Haller, 
Krais, and Walther, it can be appre- 
ciated that the difficulties before the 
British workers are very real. Per- 


haps more important than this aspect 
is the the German Com- 
mission to its inferior types 


readiness of 


discard 


COO EEE aaa, 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 


Aluminum Sulp. com. . 1 40 — 1 60 
uw 8 7} eee 200 — 205 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. 3%4— 38% 
Potash, a ae 3;— 3% 
Ammoniac, Sal. white 
Se Apes 4% 5 
Bleach powder, per 
100 Ib. works...... 200 — 2 60 
Blue Stone ...... 5%— 6 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylinders 5— 9 
TE csvebwecs ee 3%,— 3% 
Copperas, ton ...... 13 00 —18 00 
Cream of Tartar..... 26%— 28 
Epsom Salts, 100 Ib. 175 — 1 90 
Formaldehyde Spot .. s — 8% 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib. 75 —1 15 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 145 — 15% 
SS oa barre er bans 16%— 17 
Yellow Crude .... 144%— 15 
Hydresuiphite Conc... 23 — 25 
Lead—Brown acetate. 12 — 12% 
White (crystals) ... 133 — 14 
Lime, acetate, 100 lb. 350 —.... 
Potassium—Bichromate 8%— 9 
Chlorate crystals. 8s — 9 
Permangan, tech. 15 — 16 
Sodium acetate ..... 5%— 6 
Bichromate ....... 7 ™% 
Bisulphite, 35%.... 150 — 1 75 
SEE ae br axish. 66% 1 8% 
er 3%— 4 
Prussiate, yellow... 1 — 12 
Sulphide, 60% fused 3%— 4 
30% crystals .... 24— 2 
Tartar emetic, tech. 27 we es 
Tin—Crystalg ....... 364— .... 
Bichloride. 50 deg. . 144%4— .... 
_ SS eye 58 —.... 
Zine Dust ..... as alan e 9 — 11 
Acids 
etic, 28% per 100 
Rick «aie's stk ce 6.0 0 ike 87Tl4— 3 62% 
TiC QPyStRNE oc cccs 46 — 47 
TUE es twee kaa 11 — 32 
Je. eae 5 — 6% 
riatie, 18 deg. per 
100 Ib. in tank cars 100 —.... 
rie, 836@42 deg. per 
LOD ee Feo Sk ccs 5 00 — 6 75 
ea ee 11 — 12% 
phurie, 66 deg. per 
on in tank cars... 15 50 —.... 
Oo Sec eit ae 38 — 39 


Alkalies 
Ammonia, Aqua. 26 deg. 24%4— 8% 
Borax, Crys. bbls..... 3 — i 
Potash, a 80- 
ET a wana ene as 5u%— 6% 
Caustic, 88-92%... ik— The 
Soda Ash, 58% ifelit. - 137 —2 44 
Contract, 100 Ib.... 132 — 1 55 
Bicarb. per 100 Ibs. 2.00 — 2 50 
Caustic. 76% per 
SL po newne «se 415 — 4 30 
Contract, 100 Ib.. BO = cen. 
eg , 100 -—1 25 
Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Fustic: Crystals ..... is — 22 
Liquid, 51 deg..... s — 10 
Gambier, liquid ..... s — 10 
Hematine, crystals ... 14 — 18 
Hypernic Ext.—51 deg. 11 — 15 
Indigo—Madras ..... 130 — .... 
Lasher Extract, lq. 
BE. GOR. ccccccss 7 — 8% 
ey ae 14 — 18 
Osage Orange, Extract, 
_ (are 7j—_— ™% 
Quercitron extract, 51 
GS ccsecasewewes 5%— 6 
Sumac, Ext. *@om., ref., 
Mo oad be Hs 5%4— 6% 
Extract, a - Ke 10 — 11 
Tannic Acid, tech.... 35 — 40 
Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Alpha Napthylamine. . 32 — 34 
pe | ee eer 15 — 16% 
ake seneeeew ens 24 — 25 
Beta Naphthol — sub- 
en 55 — 60 
TOCRNICAL 2c ccccess 22 0h 24 
Dimethvlaniline ..... 30 — 32 
Metaphenylene Dia 
Ws. Fe Ge ceceneans 84 —.... 
Paranitraniline ...... 52 — 53 
Oils and Soaps 
Castor. Oil, No. 3.... 13 — 14% 
Olive Oil, denatured, 
OO SS eae 125 — 1 40 
POS soccer ncnvave 10%— .... 
| Pee 9 — 101 
Stearic Acid double s 
DOROGMR. 6... 0d c'ccs 12 — 12% 
Turkey Red Oil, 50%. 9 — 11 


. Sas . Sulphur Coiors— 
Adhesive and Sizing Materials eee dite ncn” al 

Albumen, blood = do- Blue, cadet ....... 90 — 95 
SE ccwanccenaaus 43 — 50 Blue, Navy ....... 0 nin 60 

Dextrine-Potato ...... s — 9 Re iiewrice te ees 37 — 
Corn, bags 100 Ib... 492 —5 12 Green JO el a 85 —i1 4 

Gum, British, 100 Ib. 5 4¢t ae | OT sreen, OLIVE wccccs =) _ ‘ 

ca P nanan errr. ‘i 514 Yellow eoeeovesece 45 — 1 40 

Starch, corn, 100 lb... 412 — 4 32 Basic Colors— 

PURGE. checks scecas 6 — Ay pS eee 96 — 1 30 
MOOD” scncvewnune we 9 — 10 Bismark Browu 50 — 60 
PE Wi wcsncemns< 6%— 10 Pca me aa bs 4 = 
, = “use erystals.. 5 — ¢ 

Tapioca flour ....... 3144— 5% Saknehaae “ze 
Malac ee 
Coal Tar Dyes woes _ oak $s — ; Fr 
Methyl violet ..... — t 

Direct Colors— Rhodamine B, excone 5 00 — 6 00 
Black (H-acid).... 2a3 — 52 eee Peer 145 — 1 60 
Black Columbia FF. 510 — 60 Victoria Blue B.... 310 —.... 
eee, SF Mascssones 24 — 32 Acid Colors— 

Blue Sky, ordinary. 456 — Naphthol blue bik. 47 — 60 
Blue, 2 ‘GL eovcscne 170 — 2 50 Na amine black, 

Blue, ‘4 co) Sem asee MMe oa OO inn 55 
Blue ey, Oe ae ‘ 60 — 1 20 Alizaring saphirol. “3 = —- $ 00 
ue, Fast RL..... t tHe Alkali blue ...... 5 — i 
Blue, Solamine .... 200 —.... FRGRROCINO® 2c cc ces 80 — 1 30 
Renso Azurine = — = Induline (water sol- ~ ‘ 
WORN Tees cs: 0.00.6 4 —_— 5 ea 5 — 0 
aroem. . ee — 90 Soluble I. 9.003 - = — 8 75 
trown, Congo G . lee “+ ulphoneyanine ... — «ee. 
Brown, Congo R... 80 — . Sulphone Blue R. 60 — 95 
Green, B. Wola mae 0 — = Patent ,Bive Besa. 5 = pee eis 

Sree, Ge. vcrcceees ‘ tese , — 
Orange, Congo .... 60 —.... Gelamn qrean --- 100 — 2 20 
oranes noe Bawwcs 1 +4 a Wool sree  Cutenn pe — 1 70 
ROG. FOR WP iccwc 00: { _— ‘ we ar 2 — wae 
Red. Congo ...... 40 — 50 Orange GG crys... 60 —.... 
Benzo Purpurine, 4 Acid Fuchsine Ses: -f6 
We ccodewuseenes 40 — 60 Azo eosine G ..... 6 — 82 
3enZo Purpurine, 10 - 7 Seaat. gona a - —1 = 
25 — 5 “as Meade une 5 — t 
CMe Azo yellow ....... 1.385 — 1 40 
S artet, 4 BA...... 150 —.. co , a 
Scarlet. 4 BS...... 145 —.. oh pee ee 
Scarlet. 8 BS...... 125 — .. -. tile Maes 
Scarlet, Diamine B.. 165 —.... c aght Yellow, | en 
Violet N... woos if is mid wee! Ga — it 
Yellow chrysophenine = — 1 a ies or aha ee oe 
Yellow, Stillbene ‘ — -hrom olors—— 

Developing Colors— = 4) gg tatnond ‘Black BV.) 70 — 22: 
ce tembek a ae Chrome Blue Black. 45 — .... 
Bordeaux, Dev IN ie a os Chrome Brown .... 60 — 1 80 
Oranme developed... 250 —... Chrome Green .... 75 —1 50 
Primate. i ..cooce © i cee DAE Chrome Yellow .... 45 —1 10 
Red, Dev. 7 BL.. 250 —.... Indigo— 

Searlet, Dev. ...... 250 — Synthetic 20% paste 5 — 17 


reer ener, 
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Keep Looms Running! 


roductimeter Pick Counters provide 
cided incentive to weavers to 
their looms running and increase 
idual production. With 

ounters on your looms you can 

the number of picks woven, 

|! without argument. The 

show a visual record of 

and, indirectly, wages 

\\'eavers are anxious to keep 





m1 running continuously since 
realize that the more picks woven 
( ore their pay is. Productimetes 
Pick Counters tally exactly individual 
loom production and make it easy to 
correct non-productive looms. 
\vailable in two models, single and 
double deck; the latter providing 
respective records for day and night 
shifts 
Write for bulletin “Pick Counters 
Their Application and Use.” 


DURANT MFG. CO. 
” Buffum St., ee Wis. 


mn ’rincipal Cities 


Productimeters 


fey 


/ fat —— See Also —— V et nd Nepreses 
"Roby & ‘Davie ‘ CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE Leo A. Nouri 
ers Bldg., Charlotte, N. ¢ ——(CATALOG—— 310 Strand Bldg., Providence, R. I 





LOWELL CRAYON COMPANY 


LOWELL, MASS. 
U.S. A. 


ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS 


Wide-Awake Manufacturers 


realize the wisdom of bringing their stock to the card room in a 
better state of preparation. Hand feeding is becoming a thing of 
the past in the picker room as in the card room. The BRAM- 
WELL PICKER FEED is a revelation, built to handle all kinds 
of stock with evenness and without injury to the staple. Write 
us today. coms cleo — 

——CATALOG — 


’ GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 





BARBER: COLMAN COMPANY. 

General Offices and Plant 

Rockford, 111.,U.S.A. Knotters 

Framingham, Mass. Warp Tying Machines 

Greenville, S.C. Warp Drawing Machines 
Automatic Spoolers 
_ Hligh Speed Warpers 


eae 


We Ought to Know 


We've spent over thirty years building 
tanks for all sorts of uses. Our engi- 
neers, designers and workmen are con- 
stantly thinking tanks. Our products are 
living up to their reputation in all parts 
of the country. 

CALDWELL The Caldwell Steel Tank is like our 
other products in that it reflects all the 
excellence of character that such experi- 
ence produces. You can rely upon it for 
unusual performance, — See iso—— 

CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


Send for catalog 


W. E. Caldwell Co. 


Incorporated 
2060 Brook St. Louisville, Ky. 


WEIMAR BROTHERS 


anufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS AND NaRROW F ABRICS | 


| 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 


EVERYTHING FOR TEXTILE PRINTERS 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 


ENGRAVING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
Hurley-Johnson Corp., 25 Walker Street, New York City 


Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. L 


DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO. 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


‘|| Card Clothing Napper Clothing 


MILL CRAYONS| 


Dixon’s Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling Device, 
three Saddles in one, also Dixon’s Patent Round Head COTE 


Send for C= to 
mentees eee LUBRICATING _ CO IXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 


PORCELAIN GUIDES 


PAGE-MADDEN COMPANY, Inc. 
277 Ralph Avenue . - Brooklyn, New York 


Boiler Fiues, Shafts, Pulleys, I Tank and Stack, Pipe, Mill 
Hangers, Belting, Packing, BO LERS Supplies. For Mills and 


Lacing, Pumps, Injectors. Public Works. Low Prices. 
Cotton, Oil, Gin, Saw, Grist, Fertilizer, Mill Machinery, Supplies & Repairs & Castings 


LOMBARD FOUNDRY, MACHINE, BOILER WORKS and MILL SUPPLY! STORE, Augusta, Ga. 
Capacity 200 hands hree Hundred Thousand Feet Floor Space 


SILK MILL SUPPLIES *o02 nit 


Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 
I. A. HALL & CO. Allentown Reed, Harness and 
PATERSON, N. J. Mill Supply Co., Allentown,. Pa. 


Use Berry Fans 
for Drying and Ventilating 


Particular attention paid to Special Job Work and General Repair Work 


Manufactured by A. HUN BERRY FAN CO. 
28 BINFORD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


ind methods for better ones, for in 


this is a prospect of ultimate agree- 


lent upon international standards, 


though it must be added that the Ger- 
mans are hopeful that their methods 


ind standards will be accepted univer- 
ally. In the meantime dyers and 
‘olorists in England are grateful for 
the able work of their German col- 
leagues. It is: probable that in the 
ibsence of any standards sanctioned 
by any accepted authority, the Ger- 
man fastness tests, however short of 
perfection they may be, are more 
widely used than any others, and espe- 
cially is this true in the-case of fast- 
ness to light. Pending the reports of 
the Society of Dyers and Colorists 
l‘astness Committee, the new tests 
and standards for viscose and acetate 
rayon will probably be used by the 
dyers and printers here, so that some 
account of them may usefully be 
given, 

The degree of fastness to light of 
colored viscose is denoted by a num- 
ber, one being the poorest and _ five 
the best fastness. (It is not clear 
why only five degrees are adopted, 
since fastness to light on cotton and 
on wool is denoted on a scale of eight 
degrees). A fastness of one is that 
shown by viscose dyed with China 
green on a tannin antimony mordant, 
the amount of color and mordant and 
the method of application being speci- 
fied. For a fastness of two the type 
dyestuff is diamine rubin S; for three 
brilliant benzo fast violet BL; for 
four, a combination of naphthol 
\S-RL and fast red RL base; and 
for five, the highest fastness, indan- 
threne blue GC. In each case the 
percentage of color and the nature of 
the dyeing process to be used are 
stated. 

Criticisms of Standards 

Two criticisms may be made re- 
garding these standards. In the first 
place, the choice of dyestuffs does not 
seem in all respects a very happy one. 
For example, the naphthol AS com- 
bination is more troublesome to dye 
than most other kinds of dvestuff, and 
in the experience of many workers 
varies appreciably in fastness to light 
under dyeing conditions not 
controlled. 


easily 
Secondly, it seems neces- 
sary in these days of fine filament vis- 
cose to specify a material for the test, 
since the finer filament silks require 
more color to produce a given shade 
than the usual coarser (seven denier ) 
hlament; or conversely they produce 
t lighter shade with a given per 
tave oft color. 
‘he actual test is made by exposing 
sample to light under glass and 
lh access of air side by side with 
ngs of the tvpe dyestuffs, half the 
patterns being covered with — thick 
Paper or cardboard. 


he new perspiration test seems to 
be an improvement on that previously 
Proposed ( for cotton and wool ). With 
ippropriate modifications it is ap- 
pliable to all the textile fibers. The 
rial to be tested is placed in close 


the 


contact with white cotton and white 
woolen material, and brought with the 
latter into a solution of 5 grams com 
mon salt and 6 c.c. ammonia (24 per 
cent) per liter at 45 deg. C., the ratio 
of solution to test material being Io 
to I. The materials are allowed to 
soak for half an hour, and every ten 
minutes are lifted and squeezed by 
hand ten times. After half an hour 
acetic acid is added to the solution 
(7.5 ¢.c. per liter of solution) and the 
viscose, cotton and wool treated as 
hbefore—that is, steeped for half an 
hour, squeezed every ten minutes by 
hand ten times; finally the materials 
are lifted, squeezed out, and dried at 
the ordinary temperature without rins- 
ing. Want of fastness is indicated by 
change of color in the dyed viscose 
and by staining the cotton and wool. 

The methods of testing fastness on 
resemble those em- 
ployed for cotton, though the types of 
dyestuff chosen for standards fre- 
quently differ, and there are one or 
two additional tests consequent upon 
the use of viscose in conjunction with 
wool. . 


viscose closely 


The 16 fastnesses under various con- 
ditions worked out for acetate rayon 
are in general those examined in the 
case of viscose; the standards and 
tvpes are necessarily entirely different. 
Fastness to boiling acid” and ’’fast- 
ness to neutral boiling” have a curious 
sound in connection with acetate rayon. 
The tests, however, are not really se- 


vere, for the maximum temperature 
employed is go° C., 
weak organic acid. In this country 
the use of S.R.A., Duranol, Celatene, 
and Cibacete colors for acetate rayon 


and the acid is a 


is so general that it is strange to find 
the type of dvestuff used is mainly of 
the Cellit, Cellitazol, and Celliton 


classes, along with two or three basic 
dyestuffs. 
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Mossberg Says Research Builds 
Better Business 


The Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. of 
Attleboro, Mass., in its recent report to 
the Associated Industries of Massachu 
setts, accounts for a substantially in 
creased volume of business by citing ex- 
amples of the result of practical research 
into the requirements of the trades they 
serve and the consequent improvement of 
their products. An excerpt from their 
report, made over the signature of Frank 
Mossberg, president and general man 
ager, is as follows: 

“For the last eight months, our aver- 
age volume of business has been over 
25% more than any previous like 

period in the history of our business. 
This, to us, is very gratifying in view 
of the fact that the textile manufactur- 
ers by whom our products are largely 
used have been experiencing a depres- 
sion for a considerable period. The 
explanation is that we are constantly 


experimenting and developing new 


products, with a view to better mect* 
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Quality improved— 
less material used 
with Oakite in the kier boil 


SING Oakite in the kier boil formula made 

an appreciable difference in the quality of 
turkish toweling at one southern mill. Finish 
and color were improved—goods came through 
softer and whiter than ever. 


More than that, a saving in material was 
effected. One-third less Oakite was needed to 
produce these excellent results than the deter- 
gent formerly used. 


There is better penetration of the dye also 
when you use Oakite because all natural waxes 
are thoroughly removed. A more even color 
is assured. 


Get in touch with the Oakite Service Man. 
He will gladly help with the solution of any 
processing problem you may have. Just drop 
us a line—no obligation. 


Manufactured only by 





OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 
Albany. N. Y., Allentown, Pa., *Atlanta, Altoona, Pa., Baltimore, Birmingham 
Ala., *Boston, Bridgeport, *Lrooklyn, N. Y., Buffalo, *Camden, N. J., Canton, O., 
Charlotte, N, C., Chattanooga, Tenn *Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Colur 
bus, O., *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, O., *Denver, *Des Moines, *Detroit, 
Erie, Pa., Fall River, Mass., Flint, Mich., Fresno, Cal., *Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Greenville Ss. 6 Ilarrisburg, Pa., MHartford, *Houston, Tex., 
*Indianapolis, *Jacksonville Fla., Joplin, Mo., *Kansas City, Mo *las 
Angeles, Louisville, Ix) Madison, Wis., *Memphis, Tenn., *Milwaukee, 
*Minneapolis, *Moline, Ill., *Montreal, Newark, N. J., Newburgh, N. ¥ 
New Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Cal., *Omaha, Neb., Oshkosh, 
Wis *Philadelphia, Ph x Ariz., *Pittsburgh, Pleasantville, 
a Portland, Me., ortland, Ore Pouzhkeepsie, N. Y., 
Providence, Reuding, Pa., Richmond, Va., *Rochester, N. Y., 
Rockford, Ill, *Rock Island, *San Francisco, *Seattle, *St 











Louis St Poul, South Bend, Ind., Springfield, Mass., 
Svracuse, *Toledo, *Toronto, Trenton, *Tulsa, Okla., 
Utica, N. Y., *Vancou B. C., Williamsport, Pa., 






Wo r, Mass. 


*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities 


OAKITE 


TRACE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
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These will 
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making the total 33 


nadustr vitl dissolved 
\ ised welding 
and cutting . plant arge of H. A 
Smith at 631 South 17th St., 
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July 


burgh 
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irted production on 
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operations on 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine for 


Textile Mills 
The Long Leaf Yellow 
\ssociation 


ihceations tor 


Manu 
that in 


Pine 
lacturers 
the 
plants t uilt at 
Albertville le b 

Mills 


long 


announces 


spec the two. textile 
and 
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1,100,000 
timbers and 
to 


yousts, 


CGuntersville 
the Saratoga 
tory 
ft. of vellow 


groved planking 1s 


approximately 


leat pine 


called for It is 


be used as rooting flooring, 


braces, and 


vams in the construction of 


these plants The order has been dis 


tributed 
shipments will begin at 
& Co. ot Atlanta, Ga., are the engineers, 


Smith & Williams, also of Atlanta, 
the com 
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mills and 


once Robert 


and 


are tractors 


Start Work Soon on Standard 
Looms Plant 
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contract 
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dipping departments, will measure 350 x 


108 it The manutacturing or 
| 380 x 142 it 


53.960 


assem- 
bly plant, will be and will 


' 
a total area ot sq. it 


New Plants of Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Co. 


Four new Linde plants 
production of 
local demand in 
On July 3, 

Harrisburgh, 
arge ot J. J. 
West Lawren 
arge of W Barber. 
July 18. On Aug 

plant, located at 


streets, in 


have recently 


tarted oxygen and are 


iow serving the their 


espective localities 
it 031 
tarted operating in cl 
\ plant at 17th and 
Pa .% ( 


\llentown, 


produc thor 


a plant 
Pa... 
Naber 


ot 


South 17th St 


charge ot 
Started operating. Lz 
at First Ave. and B 
West Virginia, 


chain. Ed 


a plant 
uth Charleston, 


added 
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intendent at the latter plant, which started 
manufacturing Aug. 10. The opening 
plants brings the total 
oxygen producing plants through- 


country 
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Fletcher Works Expand 


Take Over Seranton 


Silk Ma- 
Co. 
PHILADELPHIA \nnouncement has 


Fletcher W orks, 


largest 


made that 


the 


heen Inc., 


one ot concerns making 
machinery for the textile industry, 
taken ] 


has 


ovel the 
silk 
built 
Machine Co., 


manutacture 
throwing 
the 


scranton, 


ot 


ravon and 


machinery, 


formerly Scranton Silk 


Pa. 
machines will 
Fletcher Works, 
the ot the 
which will 
the 
Division. 


by 


Fletcher-Scranton 


built at 


be 
the Inc. 


plant, with 


aid Scranton 


organization, retain its 
Silk Ma- 
the 
inventor of the Scranton line, and 


a‘. W 


the 


identity as Scranton 


chine 


‘] homas Lewis, 


Thomas, former 


manager ot 


Scranton plant, are now 
ciated with Fletcher Works, Inc., 


the manufacturing 


asso- 
and 
this 

1m- 


ot 
of 


facilities 


combination are an assurance 


proved service 


lhe line com- 
prises single and double-deck twisters, 
“DUPLEX” 


Fletcher-Scranton 


and 
reels and 
W orks, 


the 


doublers 
doublers, 


combination 
twisters, winders, 
bundling 


Ine., 


presses Fletche 


will tollow 


to the 


state they same 
policies in 


silk 


been 


regard Scranton 


and rayon machines 


recognized by the 


textile industry for more 


than 75 vears, during 


which time thev have 


supplied a large numbet 


ot the ribbon manutactur 


ers of this country wit! 


MIS and 


extractors 


Organized in 1850 


I \\ orks, 


7 


Inc 
founded 
} 

ago, Heme 


by W 


company 


wel vears 
started iN 
1k<0 Uhlinger, 
the continuing 
ite under his 


name 


ars In the 


the company’s 


Fletcher-Scranton 


machines, school 


knitting 


chinery, sewing 


desks, 


jacquard 


rotary machines, 
machines, and ribbon 
“Philadelphia and 
handh« 0k 
1858, describing the city’s 
the 


looms. In 


its 
Manufacturers,” a 
lished in 


industries, 


pub 


following item = ap- 


peared : 
W. P. Uhlinger 


are extensively engaged in the 


“One Messrs. 


x (ea, 


firm, 


Home of Fletcher-Scranton Machinery 


Fletcher Works, Philadelphia 


ribbon 
and 


manutacture of looms, Jac 


quard machines, knitting 
This excellent establishment 
employs from 40 to 70 mechanics, and 
does annual of over 


The most ingenious and com- 


rotary 
machines 
an business 
$50.000 
plicated here 

for instance, being self 
acting, and combined with the jacquard 
machine, 


machinery is made 


ribbon looms, 
to be propelled by power or 
These are supplied largely to 
New York, Connecticut, and Massa- 
the f 


hand 
chusetts extensive manufactory of 
ribbons and trimmings, at West New- 
ton, in State, being 
vholly supplied with machines by this 
firm 


the last-named 


“Rotary knitting machines for stock 
ings, made 
ma- 
first 


jackets, shirts, 
at this 


chine, 
| 


ec., are 
For this 
received a 
from the Franklin 
its practical value is 
shown in the patronage bestowed upon 
it, both by by 
weavers, 
“Mr 
founded 
transition 


establishment 
Mr 
premium 
Institute; and 


Uhlinger 


4 


ass 


power and hand-loom 


establishment 
and though its 
insignificance to im- 
been rapid, its present 
perfection in machinery, 
of its manufactures, en- 
title it to rank among the important 
ones of Philadelphia. The demand for 
sewing machines has induced the pro 
prietor to provide himself with su 
perior facilities for their manufacture ; 
and hereafter these important ma 
so largely sold in this market, 


Uhlinger’s 
1850; 
from 
has 
equipment. 
and quality 


was 
in 


portance 


chines, 
will also be extensively made here 


Further Developments 
In 1864, Mr. Uhlinger began manu- 
facturing hydro-extractors, the first 


ones having wire baskets, of the 


Double-Deck Twister 
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ordinary drilled or punched side shee 
now common to all extractors. . Tl 
first Uhlinger bui 
frictic 
developed 
top engine driv: 
machine which came into wide fav: 
particularly 
In 1867, 
founder's 


extractors were 
with side engine drive, with 
but 1876 he 


connected 


cones, in 


direct 


in the textile industry 
Otto W. Schaum, t! 
son-in-law, who is. m 
of Fletcher Worl 


became a partner and th 


president 
Inc., 
took over the management of t 
The firm name w 
then changed to Schaum & Uhli 
ver, and a late 
William HH. Rometsch, tt 
present secretary and treasurt 
had been 
Uhlinger 


business 


few years 


who 
Mr. 


vears, 


associated wit 
for a number 

was also admitted to t! 
In 1917 the name was chang: 
W orks, in 


Fletcher, 


Co., 


firm 
to Fletcher 
(Gseorge A 


business in its early stages and sup 


honor ot 
who fostered the 


plied the necessary financial backing 
The company has continued to gr 
and expand from 

small start in 1850 to its present size 


ot 


its activities 


with almost $2,000,000 and 


assets 
a net worth of nearly $900,000. 

Their plant is located at Glenwood 
\venue and Second Street, the build 
ing occupying a full city block, and 
employing over 300 men. 


Fidelity Acquires New Knit 
Design Process 
PHILADELPHIA.—H. W. Anderson, 
president of the Fidelity Machine Co., 
and the Clyde Mills of Newton, N. ( 
a leading authority on knitting ma 
chinery returned home Aug. 28 after 
an extended trip through Europe with 
further details regarding his recent 
purchase of the American rights to a 
process which will make designs on 
knitwear on all machines 
carrying two yarns, one on top of the 
other. 


possible 


He states the new process will 
be marketed in this country under the 
name of “Fidogia” and will be offered 
to the and more important 
manufacturers of men’s and women’s 


larger 


fine gauge hosiery. 

The process will permit unlimited 
designs to be worked into knit goods 
for the first time, Mr. Anderson 
emphasized, at the same time pointing 
out that the process is not a batik be 
cause the design was in relief in yarn 
“Its use is by no means limited. It 
can be used by any manufacturer em 
ploying two-yarn machines and w! 
allow a great expansion of lines,” Mr: 
\nother knitting ma 
investigated 


1 


\nderson said. 


chine and endorsed by 


him was the Maratti high speed 


cular Milanese which he predicted 

be on the market in about two years 
Until the perfection of this mac! 
Milanese has only been worked 01 


} 


machmes 


Atlantic Hosiery Mills, Philadel 
Pa. Charter of incorporation has 
ted a concern of this name to e1 
manufacture of 
$25,000 incorporators 
30th St., treas 
Latch and Bertha Troupin 


hosiery. Ci 
and the 
S. Troupin, 40 S. 
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Frank C. Sawtelle 
frank C. 


Sawtelle, treasurer of the 
Siarp Mig. Co., New Bedford, Mass., 
died at his summer home in East Free- 
t-wn on Aug. 23, failing to recover from 
a severe heart attack. The funeral was 

ld from the family residence, 34 
Fighth street, New Bedford, last Sun- 
day, many prominent mill men_ being 
present to pay a last mark of respect. 
Mr. Sawtelle was borne in New Bed- 
ford Oct. 1, 1860, the son of Captain 
Isaac F. Sawtelle and Mary Ann (Tay- 
or) Sawtelle. Graduating from New 
Bedford high school in 1876, he went on 
a four-year whaling voyage before go- 
ing into the crockery business in New 
Bedford under the frm name of Taylor 
& Sawtelle. From 1°06 to 1910 he was 
purchasing agent of the New England 
Cotton Yarn Co., with headquarters in 
Taunton. He was made assistant treas- 
urer of the Sharp when nt was 
ived in 1910, and succeeded cArtiur R. 
Sharp as treasurer when he resigned that 
position. He had not well for 
some weeks, the strike situation 
a constant source of worry. He is sur 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Annie T. Saw- 
telle, and one daughter, Mrs. Everett B. 


Case. 


] 
l 


orean- 


been 


being 


Leveret W. Tiffany 


Leveret W. Tiffany, president of the 
New England Knitting Co. and the 
Winsted Hosiery Co. died Monday, Aug. 
27 at his home in Winsted, Conn., after 
a brief illness. He was buried Tuesday. 
Mr. Tiffany was among the leading mer 
chants in the knit goods trade. He was 
associated with the late Carleton C. Val- 
entine and E. B. Gaylord in conjunction 
with whom he established the New Eng- 
land Knitting Co. in 1887. Mr. Tiffany 
devoted much of the last 40 years to 
civic betterments, and was a founder of 
the playground development in Winsted 
He was a member of the governing 
ward of the Gilbert School, member of 
board of directors of Winsted Hospital 
and director of the Hurlbut Bank. He 
vas born in Barkamsted, Conn., in 1850, 
being 78 years old at the time of his 
death. Some years ago he founded the 
magazine Child Life. 


Meyer Comroe 


Meyer Comroe, Randolph Yarn Co., 
‘hiladelphia, well known yarn broker, 
lied Aug. 23 in a local hospital while 


indergoing an operation for appendicitis. 


Mr. Comroe was 37 years of age and had 
een actively engaged in the varn busi 
ness for more than 12 years, developing 


wide friendship 

He is survived 

s mother, one brother and two sis- 

tet It is understood the business 

erly conducted by Mr. Comroe will 

continued by Russell & Dunn with 
vhom he had a working agreement. 


time a 
ughout the industry. 


luring this 


Richard Greenwood 


iard Greenwood, superintendent of 
the ‘:lobe Dye Works Co., Philadelphia, 
died in the Abington Hospital last week 
vounds in the leg and abdomen ac- 
dentally inflicted when he dropped a 
revolver as he was opening the door of 
ms home at Rydal after returning home 
om a vacation at the seashore. He was 

rs of age. Mr. Greenwood was a 
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graduate of Penn Charter Preparatory 
School and of Cornell University. He 
entered the employ of the Globe Dye 
Works Co., in 1915 as chemist in labora- 
tory work. Shortly after becoming as- 
sociated with them he traveled for the 
company acting as sales representative. 
Later he succeeded Mr. Lockhart as 
superintendent of the dyeing plant. He 
was regarded as one of the best informed 
and most expert dyers in the country. 
Mr. Greenwood 
Union 
widow, 


was a member of the 
Surviving him are his 
married in 1915 nd 


League. 
whom he 
five children, 


i 


J. Samuel Stephenson 
J. Samuel Stephenson, head of the wool 
firm of Stephenson & Co., Philadelphia, 
died of heart disease at his home in Bala, 


Aug. 25 after an illness of several 
months. Mr. Stephenson was 62 vears 
of age. He was one of the most widely 
known wool men in the Philadelphia 


market and enjoyed an extensive friend- 
ship throughout the woolen, worsted and 
carpet trades. Born in Philadelphia Mr. 
Stephenson was educated in the public 
schools of that city and at the completion 
of his schooling took a position with 
Chas. J. Webb & Sons Co., Inc., later 
becoming a partner of this concern. A 
number of later Mr. Stephenson 
resigned frony that firm and started busi 


years 


ness under his own name, of which he 
remained the active head until a short 
time before his death. He was also 


president of the Belmont Cement Case 
Co. Mr. Stephenson was a Mason and a 
vestryman of St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
Cynwyd. He took an active part in 
management of the Bala Golf Club. 
Surviving him are two daughters and a 
son, the latter being connected with his 
father’s concern. 


Charles Ellsworth Mohn 

Charles Ellsworth Mohn, aged 61, 
president of the Mohn Brothers Co., Ine., 
hat manufacturers, died at the 
(Pa.) hospital last week. He had been 
president of the hat company eight years, 
having succeeded his father, Jeremiah G. 
Mohn, on the latter’s death in 1919. He 
began his work in the business as a 
presser in 1883. He was also a partner 
of the Mohn Hat Co., at Mohnton, Pa., 
for five years. 
town in 1867. 


Reading 


He was born at Reams 


James H. Owens 
James H. Owens, aged 53, 
the printing 


foreman of 
department of the M« 


Laughlin Textile Corp., Utica, N. Y.. 
was stricken with an attack of heart 
disease on Aug. 24 while at work and 


died before medical aid could reach him. 
Mr. Owens was born in Utica in 1875, 
and had been with the McLaughlin Tex- 
tile Corp. for 15 years. Surviving are 
his widow and three stepsons, and three 
brothers, all of Utica. 
Henry Lindsay 

Henry Lindsay, for many years super 
intendent in the setting department of S 
Sanford & Sons, Amsterdam, N. Y., died 
last week after an extended illness. He 
was 82 years old and death was attri 
buted to his advanced age. He retired 
from active duty several years ago after 
42 years of service with the firm. He 
was prominent in municipal affairs. 


Michael H. Watton 

Michael H. Watton, boss loomfixer for 
the Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corp., 
Lawrence, Mass., 
died in the Massachusetts General 


for the last 17 years, 


Hos 
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NITED WOOL DYEING 
Ce TSI SUT COON E.V. D's 


DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


=) 


KNITTED ann WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 


CANAL STREET 


PASSAIC ,NJ. 


Tel; Passaic 
6660 - 6561 


Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 











Enterprise Garnetting Company 
Custom Picking and Garnetting 


Specialty of fine worsted threads and clips. Our work fully guaranteed. 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Telephone Woonsocket 2573 Established 1918 








WASTE 
CUSTOM SERVICE 
DUSTING 
PICKING 
CARDING 
GARNETTING 
ROLL CARDING 
EXPERT ATTENTION 


Samples and Prices cn Request 


DO YOU 
READ 
THE 
CLEARING HOUSE? 


BOLGER BROTHERS 
1139-51 East Chelten Avenue 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 








